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CHAPTER  I. 


«( 


Must  I  then  forward  only  look  at  death  ? 
Backward  I  turn  mine  eye,  and  find  him  there. 
Man  is  a  selfnsurvivor  every  year.'* 


The  enterprise  I  am  about  to  undertake  is 
the  most  difficult  of  any  one  I  have  as  yet 
attempted,  and  possibly  to  the  mere  novel  rea- 
der may  prove  the  least  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive. 

But  as  Milton,  in  the  deep  seriousness  of  an 
earnest  mind,  invoked  for  aid  before  he  com- 
menced his  divine  song — ^not  the  muses  who 
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preside  over  the  fine  arts  ;  not  those  powers  of 
grace  and  beauty  which  fascinate  the  imagina- 
tion of  mankind,  but  that  heavenly  influence, 
whose  still  small  voice  persuades  the  reason  and 
strikes  the  inner  heart.     That  spirit, 

"  Which  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai  did  inspire 
That  Shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed. 
In  the  beginning,  how  the  Hearens  and  Earth 
Hose  out  of  Chaos." 

So  I,  in  my  humble,  but  I  trust  as  honest 
purpose,  invoke  the  same  high  power  for  assist- 
ance in  the  delineation  of  a  yet  more  mighty 
work,  than  that  of  reducing  the  rude  voices  of 
chaos  into  harmony. — The  work  by  which  the 
chaos  of  the  inner  soul — its  dark  contention  of 
warring  tempers  and  undisciplined  desires  is 
reduced  to  order ;  and  the  new  man,  in  his 
beautiful  perfection  of  moral  symmetery,  issues 
forth  from  amid  the  confused  strife  of  thought 
and  passion.  Springing  into  fresh  being  under 
the  influences  of  the  great  spiritual  power ; 
that  "  Son  of  Righteousness,"  w  ho  hath  risen 
upon  this  earth  "  with  healing  on  his  wings." 
A  mighty  task,  indeed. 
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Shall  my  attempt,  in  all  humility,  to  perform 
this,  be  rewarded  by  the  affectionate  indul- 
gence which  I  haye  hitherto  met  with  ?  That 
sympathy  of  simple,  ingenuous  hearts,  which 
has  cheered  me  through  tasks,  executed  to 
the  best  of  my  feeble  powers ;  though  in  a 
manner  so  far,  far  below  what  was  required  by 
the  adventurous  eong. 


It  is  a  rather  gloomy  evening,  and  the  sun 
lias  just  set  in  that  somewhat  solemn  pomp  of 
purple  and  gold,  when  dark  heavy  lowering 
clouds  give  to  the  western  sky  a  sublime 
^^pression  of  majestic  seriousness.  Seeming  as 
if  the  dark  curtains  of  the  heavens  were  falling 
i^und  the  departing  luminary,  in  order  to  typify 
^  tbe  imagination  that  awful  day  when  they 
shall  close  over  his  beams  for  ever. 

It  vas  now  twilight,  and  the  majestic  trees 
^liich  hang  over  the  beautiful  lake  in  Kensing- 
^^  Gardens,  rose  darkly  against  the  soft  sky, 
^  *hich  from  time  to   ime,  as  if  summoned  to 
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their   watches  of  the   night,  one   star   after 
another  began  faintlj  to  appear. 

The  banks  upon  the  sides  of  the  water  which 
are  so  beautifully  shaded  by  those  magnifi- 
cent trees,  were  silent  and  deserted.  Not  a 
creature  was  to  be  seen,  where  such  numbers 
of  gaily  dressed  women  and  lovely  children, 
in  all  their  bright  fantastic  attire,  making 
them  to  me  look  like  troops  of  Midsummer 
night  fairies,  had  been  lately  crowding.  The 
brilliant  forms  and  colours  which,  like  those  of 
tropical  birds,  had  been  glancing  up  and  down 
among  the  deep  green  had  yanished. 

All  was  solitary,  silent,  calm,  and  shadowy. 
Majestic,  almost  awful  was  the  dark  shadow  in 
its  deep  repose. 

The  hum  of  the  great  city,  like  the  noise  of 
some  vast  distant  waterfall,  was  heard,  filling 
the  air  of  the  night  with  its  sound.  Heard 
at  this  distance,  the  confuse^L  murmur  of  this 
immensity  of  human  life  ai»d  action  is  very 
solemn.  It  was  only  now  aiyi  then  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  a  bird  among  the  leaves, 
or  of  the  wind  gently  swaying  the  branches ; 
thus  contrasting    the    soft  voice  of   tender 
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bat  most  expressive  nature  with  that  of  the 
rush  and  storm  of  human  existence  not  far  off. 
I  made  use  of  the  word  deserted,  in  speaking 
of  the  gardens  at  this  moment,  but  thej  were 
not  altogether  deserted. 

Do  jou  see  that  man  1  He  has  been  buried 
in  the  thickets  for  some  hours,  as  if  he  shunned 
the  face  of  eTeiy  living  being;  but  now  that 
everybody  is  going  awaj  he  comes  forth,  and 
walks  alone  lost  in  deep  thought,  bj  the  side 
of  the  calm  glassy  lake,  into  which  the  stars 
of  evening  are  just  beginning  to  gleam. 

His  life  had  been  as  one  confused,  striving, 
tumultuous,  hurried,  darkened  dream  of  death. 
It  had  been  a  long  tale,  without  much  con- 
nection or  definite  purpose;  with  little,  per- 
haps no  preparation  for  the  momentous  ter- 
mination. One  day  had  succeeded  to  another 
as  one  incident  succeeds  to  another  in  an 
ill-managed  tale — directed  to  no  apparent 
purpose,  or  to  no  main  purposes.  Thus  had 
one  day  followed  another  in  a  long  history 
of  many  years.  Not  absolutely  purposeless, 
but  unguided  by  principle,  and  without  unity 
of  aim  or  action.     But  the  force  of  circum- 
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stances  had  at  length  pushed  it  to  a  crisis- 
there  had  been  a  great  catastrophe,  and  it  was 
just  passed. 

Not  a  mere  catastrophe  as  regarded  his 
outer  circumstances ;  such  a  vicissitude  in  the 
vulgar  exterior  of  life,  and  of  which  this  man 
had  had  his  full  share ;  but  that  catastrophe, 
that  crisis  in  the  inner  man,  which  is  indeed 
the  most  solemn  of  things.  When,  as  bj  the 
call  of  the  last  trumpet  the  dead  are  awakened 
— the  slumbering  being  within — the  immortal 
soul  which  dwells  beneath  this  outward  crust, 
not  only  of  flesh  and  sinews  and  muscles, 
but  of  appetites,  desires,  ambitions,  and  pas- 
sions— ^is  suddenly  awakened.  Starts  as  from 
a  death  trance ;  gazes  astonished  and  appalled 
at  this  summons  to  account,  and,  as  if  before 
the  last  judgment-seat,  takes  a  terrified  glance 
at  its  true  condition. 

Yes,  awakens  from  the  seeming,  unsub- 
stantial, futile  shadows  which  had  surrounded 
it,  to  truth,  reason,  reality — to  the  perception 
of  that  truth,  that  substantial  reality,  which  lies 
under  these  fleeting  things. 

He   had   been   aroused — dead  as   he   had 
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seemed  to  be — dead,  as  to  all  appearance  he 
utterly  was — ^lost  and  buried  under  the  secular 
erery-day  mprterial  habits  of  material  life, — 
he  had  been  awakened — suddenly,  yiolently — 
providentially,  to  the  perception  of  a  new  life, 
a  better  life — to  the  real  new  birth  of  another, 
and  a  far  superior  man. 
And  how  had  this  been  done  1 
Had  he  met  with  some  grieyous  misfortune? 
Had  he  been  ruined  and  seen  the  edifice  of  his 
fortunes  borne  away  by  the  hurricane ;  and 
reduced  to  dust  like  some  frail  building  before 
a  mighty  storm?      Had  he  been  crossed  in 
his  dearest  expectations  ?     Had  death  been  at 
his  fireside  ? 
No,  it  was  none  of  these. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  experienced  the  extremities 
of  fortune  during  his  life, — he  had  known  that 
fearful  thing  ruin.     But  it  was  not  things  of 
such  a  nature  which  had  possessed  power  to 
shake  his  inner  man.     For  he  was  of  a  firm 
undaunted  spirit ;  and  though  he  was  proud 
and  ambitious,  and  understood  well  and  loved 
well    the    mighty    power   of  gold ;    he  had 
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never  suffered  the  stem  philosophy  of  his  soul 
to  be  the  slave  of  it. 

Had  he  lost  those  he  loved? — Had  his  heart 
been  rent  asunder?  Every  trembling  fibre 
wrenched  in  two  by  the  severance  of  those 
affections  which  had  entwined  themselves 
round  the  source  of  his  being  ?  Was  he  now 
experiencing  those  fond  yearnings  of  the  heart 
after  the  lost,  those  vain  longings  which  nothing 
left  in  this  world  shall  satisfy  more  ? 

No. 

He  loved  no  one  enough,  to  be  thus  within 
the  power  of  the  mighty  hand  of  death.  The 
grim  monster  might  gather  in  all  the  best 
treasures  of  the  earth  into  his  graves ;  this  man 
would  have  been  little  the  poorer.  Earth 
held  no  such  precious  treasures  for  him. 

Had  he  been  surprised  into  committing 
some  heinous  crime  ?  Had  a  long  course  of 
indifference  to  the  higher  principles  of  action  ; 
a  course  of  selfish  indulgence,  and  negligent 
want  of  self-discipline,  terminated  in  the  hour 
of  sudden  temptation  in  some  hideous  deed, — 
a  deed  at  which  his  own  nature   revolted? 
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Such  things  have  been.  And  the  very  enor- 
mity of  the  tremendous  crime  into  which, 
uxder  the  influence  of  sudden  temptation,  a 
ni^ii  has  been  precipitated,  has,  in  some  cases, 
by  the  all-gracious  provisions  for  the  repentant 
Biniier,  proved  the  very  means  of  rescuing  the 
^ctim  in  the  eleventh  hour.  Awakening  a 
ttUghty  overwhelming  sense  of  remorse.  And 
tl^us,  through  the  horrors  of  that  most  awfiil 
^f  the  dread  powers  of  retribution, — real 
^Brnorse — as  through  the  purifying  flames  of  a 
be^fft-searching  fire,  has  restored  the  polluted 
^ctim  to  a  purer  being. 

No  such  thing  had  taken  place  here. 

He  had  committed  no  heinous  crime ;  no 
^^on  at  which  the  man,  when  the  passion  of 
the  moment  was  over,  recoils.     He  was   not 
one  likely,    perhaps,    to   be    thus    surprised 
^Tid  overcome  by  sudden  temptation.     He  was 
of  too  firm,  too  determined  a  character  to  be 
^^astered  by  the  sudden  power  of  evil,  any 
^*^ore  than  by  any  other  power.     It  is  weak- 
^^  vhich  yields  to  temptation ;  it  is  weak- 
^^  that  lies   peculiarly  exposed   to   tempt- 
ation. 
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This  man  was  neither  wont  to  entertain 
evil  thoughts,  nor  wont  to  yield  to  evil 
influences.  There  are  few  crimes  which  are 
not  follies,  and  he  was  proof  against  folly. 

What  was  it,  then,  which  had  shaken  this 
stem,  self-concentrated  being, — this  man  proof 
against  folly  or  wickedness,  against  delusive 
imaginations  or  fascinating  passions  1  What 
was  it  that  had  shaken  him  to  the  very 
centre  ? 

He  had  just  escaped  from  most  imminent 
danger. 

Ay,  .but  he  had  done  that  before.  He 
had  passed  through  the  perils  of  a  tremendous 
shipwreck,  and  he  had  been  saved.  Yet  there 
even, 

"  When  the  ship  hung  far  aloft, 
High  on  the  broken  wave." 

Even  in  that  tremendous  moment  he  had 
not  been  so  strongly  moved  as  he  was  now. 
His  heart  had  not  been  invincibly  turned  to- 
wards that  Being 

"  Who  was  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save." 

No,  and  when  he  found  himself  safe  and 
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Bound,  alive  and  upon  dry  land,  not  even  then, 
had  his  own  great  deliverance,  where  nearly 
twice  five  hundred  men  went  down,  awakened 
in  him  any  new  sense,  or  turned  his  thoughts 
in  gratitude  to  that  Power,  that  Providence 
which  had  saved  him. 

When  he  emei^ed  from  the  briny  deep 
which  had  swallowed  up  his  fellows,  he  just 
took  up  life  again  with  the  same  spirit,  and 
in  the  same  indiflference  to  all  beyond  it 
which  had  distinguished  him  before.  His 
€yes  were  still  bent,  like  those  of  Mammon, 
npon  the  golden  floor  of  this  great  creation  ; 
his  attention  was  still  rivetted  upon  the 
things  of  this  worid.  His  thoughts  were  never 
once  cast  upwards ;  never  once  lifted  towards 
the  blue  serene  of  the  heavenly  vault,  which 
Diight  have  prefigured  to  him  another  and 
better  existence. 

What  then,  was,  this  awful  peril — more 
awful  than  the  raging  of  the  waters  round 
the  struggling  ship  ?  What  was  this  dreadful 
danger — more  dreadful  than  death,  more 
bitter  than  the  grave  ?  What  was  it  that  this 
mau  bad  escaped  1 
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What  was  this  danger  ? — the  intense  sense 
of  his  deliyerance  from  which  shook  his 
inmost  soul,  —  overwhelming,  as  with  a 
mighty  tide,  every  foregone  system  of 
thought, — submerging,  as  by  one  vast  wave, 
every  former  habit  of  mind, — invading  that 
inner  citadel  of  his  heart, — ^breaking  into 
strongholds, — and  rendering  his  once  steadfast 
soul,  one  chaos  of  confused  and  tempestuous 
thought  and  feeling.  Horror,  as  he  thought 
of  the  dangers  escaped.  Remorse,  at  the 
recollection  of  sufferings  he  had  occasioned;  and 
gratitude,  a  sense  of  overwhelming  gratitude 
for  the  agonies  he  had  been  spared.  Grati- 
tude— A  sentiment,  perhaps,  never  compre- 
hended before ;  and  now  directed  he  scarcely 
knew  to  whom. 

Terrific  storm — Dark  raging  of  the  waters 
in  the  pitchy  night. 

But  what  danger  had  he  escaped  \ 

What  was  this  peril ;  this  agony  from 
which  he  had  been  spared  ? 

That  of  being  the  cause  of  the  death  of  an 
innocent  man. 

He   had  not   sought  that  man's    life    by 
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criminal  means ;  he  had  done  nothing  in  act 
which  the  most  virtuous  of  human  beings 
might  have  thought  himself,  not  onlj  justified 
in  doing,  but  called  upon  to  do. 

What,  then,  was  it  that  smote  him  in  so  cruel 
a  manner,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  narrow 
chance  by  which  he  bad  escaped  ? 

Any  man  would  hare  been  horror-struck 
at  the  idea  of  occasioning  the  death  of  another 
imder  a  mistaken  impression.  The  man  who 
shoots  an  innocent  person,  whom  he  takes 
in  the  night  for  a  robber,  suffers  much  ;  the 
man  who  has  been  the  cause  of  bringing  as 
a  criminal  to  trial  and  to  death,  one  who 
afterwards  proves  guiltless,  must  have  moments 
of  indescribable  distress  and  regret ;  but  at 
the  bar  of  conscience  he  stands  acquitted, 
and  the  death-agony  of  the  soul  he  is  spared. 

And  yet  that  was  all  as  far  as  mere  out- 
ward appearances  go,  which  had  actually  been 
done.  This  man  had  firmly  believed  a  person 
to  be  guilty,  and  he  had  pursued  him  as 
guilty — that  was  all. 

Then,  why  did  his  conscience  clamour  so 
importunately  and  cruelly  ? 
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This  was  the  reason : — 

Because  that  power — that  representative, 
ever  living,  ever  present  within  us,  of  an  ever 
living,  ever  present  personal  God  without  us — 
a  God  who  takes  account  and  reckons  with 
his  creatures,  not  only  for  actions,  but  for  tuiU 
—because  this  truth-speaking  conscience  told 
him  that  this  act  of  his — this  bringing  of  a 
criminal  to  punishment — had  not  been  done 
from  a  sense  of  justice.  Not  painfully,  re- 
luctantly, as  a  duty,  a  debt  due  to  what  was 
right;  but  in  the  secret  exultation  of  vin- 
dictive joy. — Told  him,  that  when  he  refused  to 
accept  the  restitution  offered,  and  persisted  in 
pursuing  a  criminal  to  his  doom,  he  had  done  it, 
not  under  a  persuasion  of  what  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  his  country  required — for  he  knew  well 
that  such  a  consideration  would  have  weighed 
with  him  not  one  jot — but  with  the  malignity 
of  bitter,  unsparing,  unpitying  revenge.— That 
the  arm  of  the  criminal  law  had  not  been 
raised,  as  it  ought  alone  to  be  raised,  from  a 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  society  at  large ; 
but  as  a  tremendous  engine,  which  accident 
had  put  into  his  hands,  for  gratifying  a  harsh. 
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QDpitjing  temper ;  satisf jing  the  sense  he  en- 
tertabed  of  heavy  personal  injurj,  and  aveng- 
ing a  secret,  private  quarrel. 

And  in  the  pursuit  of  this  bad  object,  he 
had  been  at  the  very  point  of  sacrificing  an 
innocent,  an  admmible,  a  most  meritorious 
nuuL 

He  had  rushed  blindly  on,  as  it  were,  in  the 
dirk,  in  pursuit  of  vengeance ;  and  he  had 
been  about  to  plunge  his  poniard  into  an 
innocent  heart — into  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
best  of  human  beings. 

The  horror  with  which,  in  the  court  of  jus- 
tice, Mr.  Craiglethorpe  had  started  up  to  pro- 
claim the  conviction  which  then  first  flashed 
upon  his  mind,  that  Henry  Wilmington  was 
innocent — the  agony  with  which  he  had 
rushed  away,  that  he  might  not  hear  of  the 
fatal  award — the  tears  of  blood  which  seemed 
to  stream  from  his  soul,  at  sight  of  those 
two  young  women ;  the  one  in  all  the  majestic 
calmness  of  her  despair ;  the  other  lying  life- 
less in  the  arms  of  her  friend — the  murmur 
that  had  buzzed  in  his  ears,  "  His  young  wife 
and  sister'^ — Oh!  these  had  been  torturing,  in- 
deed! 
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The  succeeding  week  had  passed  like  a  con- 
fused, liorrible  dream — he  recollected  nothing 
of  it  distinctly. 

It  had  been  spent  in  running  about  from 
one  place  to  another,  from  one  person  to 
another ;  in  agonizing  efforts  to  save  that 
which,  through  him,  was  about  to  perish — to 
avert  the  doom  he  had  himself  called  down. 

Accident,  providential  accidenty  as  we  call 
it — but  we  all  know  what  we  mean  when  we 
call  it  so — had  saved  the  victim.  He  had 
not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  knowing  that 
this  had  been  the  result  of  his  own  exertions 
or  his  own  skill.  It  had  been  done  for  him, 
entirely  done  for  him,  by  a  power  over  which 
ho  had  not  the  slightest  control. 

lie  had  escaped,  as  the  man,  in  the  often- 
repeated  story  escaped,  who  walked  over  the 
precipice  in  the  night.  He  had  been  saved  by 
no  effort  of  his  own ;  and  he  was  ready  to  die 
with  the  apprehension  of  the  peril  he  had  so 
narrowly  avoided. 

The  man  now  before  us  was,  in  spite  of  the 
utter  vulgarity  of  his  actual  life,  one  of  very 
strong  feelings, — ^not  lively,  not  easily  called 
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forth,  but  when  called  forth,  acate  in  the 
extreme.  He  had  the  stuff  in  him  of  which 
better  men  are  made.  He  had  great  sensi- 
bility, and  wherever  we  meet  with  sensibility, 
we  need  never  despair.  We  ought  to  value  it 
in  the  child,  to  respect  it  in  the  man,  to  for- 
give its  many  ahorrations,  in  favour  of  its 
intrinsic  and  indestructible  value.  Let  us 
moderate,  restrain,  direct;  but  beware  how 
we  attempt  to  stifle  it ! 

This  man  before  us  felt  what  had  passed,  in 
a  manner  many  men  would  not  have  been 
capable  of.     Numbers    of  human  beings  go 
through  fearful  passages   of  life,   who   want 
tbe  stuff  to  take  strong  impressions  from  what 
they  experience.    They  come  out  from  such 
trials  much  the  same  as  they  went  in.     This 
one's  nature  was  of  a  sort  to  take  strong  and 
lasting  impressions — not  ductile,  like  wax,  not 
easily  moulded  was  he;  but,  though  of  a  hard, 
he  was  made  of  a  malleable  metal.     He  could 
be  moulded  by  the  force  of  a  gieat  circum- 
stance, he  could  be  softened  in  the  furnace  of 
a  se^irching  fire ;  and  when  once  softened,  and 
VOL.  I.  0 
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once  moulded,  the  generous  material  retained 
the  form  it  had  taken. 


This  is  the  evening  of  the  daj  upon  which 
Henry  Wilmington^s  pardon  was  signed. 

As  soon  as  it  was  done,  the  tension  of  feel- 
ing and  thought,  which  had  sustained  Craigle- 
thorpe  through  the  agonizing  exertions  and 
agitating  anxieties  of  the  last  ten  days,  gave 
way.  The  whole  strong  system  suddenly  re- 
laxed, and  the  man  became  weak  and  power- 
less as  a  child. 

I  have  heard,  and  I  believe  it,  that  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  rush  home  to  his  lodging, 
(since  the  change  in  his  circumstances  no 
longer  in  that  gloomy  lane,  but  in  a  lightsome, 
fashionable  street,)  to  fling  himself  upon  his 
bed  and  burst  into  tears. 

He  lay  weeping  there  some  time.  His  tears 
flowed  like  the  stream  of  some  river  which  has 
been  pent  up  for  centuries,  when  the  dam  has 
given  way.     They  rolled  forth  like  cataracts — 
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A  sense  of  unutterable  relief — of  gratitude, 
which  had  no  power  of  expression — ^no  object 
to  which  to  direct  itself,  oyerwhelmed  him. 
His  tears  were  the  outburst  of  the  overioaded, 
pent-up  heart,  now  suddenly  set  free. 

When     this    paroxysm     was     over,     half 

ashamed  and  wondering  at  himself,  he  rose 

from  his  bed  and  wiped  his  eyes.     He  had 

never  had  occasion  before  to  wipe  his  eyes 

since  he  was  a   schoolboy,   I   believe.     He 

looked    round   the  gay,   lightsome   room  in 

which  he  was.     You  cannot  think  how  pain- 

follj  the  cheerful  air  of  all  that  surrounded  him 

—the  gaudy  chintz  of  the  bed — the  French 

paper  covered  with  festoons   of  flowers  and 

dancing  Cupids, — ^how  the  cheerful  rattle  of  the 

street  at  high  noon,  or  rather  high  afternoon — 

aflPected  him.     To   one    emerging    from   the 

darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death,  such  things 

are  insupportable.     These  in  the  anguish  and 

hnrry  of  the  past  ten  days — ^these,  like  other 

external  things,  had  never  struck  him  ;  never 

reached  his  senses, — but  now  they  did ;  and 

with  a  contrast  to  the  state  of  his  feelings, 

perfectly  intolerable. 

0  2 
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Had  he  been  in  his  little,  grim  lodging  in 
the  city ;  the  abode  of  the  proud,  wronged, 
impoverished  Oraiglethorpe,  he  would  have 
been  in  his  element.  Its  gloomy  twilight  at 
mid-day,  its  dreary  silence  at  high  noon,  would 
have  been  congenial.  He  would  have  sat  there 
moodily broodingoverwhat  had  happened — per- 
haps, never  have  left  the  room  for  days.  As  it 
was,  he  could  not,  and  he  would  not  stay  where 
he  was.  He  rose  hastily,  pulled  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  went  stealthily  in  a  sort  of  blind  way 
down  stairs,  out  at  the  door,  entered  a  cab,  and 
told  the  man  to  drive  to  the  further  end  of 
Kensington  Gardens. 

Arrived  there  he  got  out,  paid  the  man, 
entered  the  back  part  of  the  gardens,  plunged 
into  the  thickets,  at  that  time, — ^I  don't  know 
how  it  is  now, — ^rarely  visited  by  human  foot ; 
and  here  he  wandered  about  all  day.  Some- 
times he  sat  down  seeming  to  muse,  though, 
in  fact,  he  rather  felt  than  thought, — some- 
times he  got  up,  and  walked  to  and  fro  in 
great  agitation. 

Into  the  sacred  solitude  of  a  stem  and 
proud  hearty  now  in  the  agony  of  what  I  may 
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call  its  moral  regeneration,  I  scarcely  like  to 
intrade, — I  do  not  like  to  exhibit  the  man  you 
have  respected  in  spite  of  his  faults,  because 
of  his  firm  uncompromising  nature, — ^in  the 
weakness  of  those  death-throes  of  the  soul.^- 
I  shall  not  do  it. — I  shall  go  on  to  the  evening 
of  that  day,  when  this  mighty  storm  haying 
subsided,  he  came  down  in  the  solitude  of 
the  hour,  to  walk  by  the  side  of  those  quiet 
waters,  which  responded  to  the  calm  which 
had  at  last  visited  his  souL  The  sun  was  sink- 
ing in  his  solemn  grandeur,  and  twilight  was 
softly  stealing  over  the  grass  and  trees,  whilst 
the  eyes  of  heaven  were  kindling,  one  by  one, 
over  his  head.  The  anguish  and  the  agony ; 
and  the  desperate  apprehension  of  what  might 
have  been,  and  of  what  he  had  escaped,  had 
gradually  yielded  to  other  thoughts. 

First  came  the  reflection  that  those  two 
women  assuredly  lived ;  had  survived  the  ter- 
ror and  the  joy.  Then  that  Henry  w^ 
actually  saved,  and  that  even  his  reputation 
had  escaped  uninjured  from  what  had  happened. 
This  brought  a  soothing  comfort  to  his  heart, 
ttnd  gradually  tranquillized  the  vehemence  of 
his  emotions. 
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As  his  passion  subsided  reflection  took  its 
place;  and,  it  was  in  deep  reflection  that  he 
paced  np  and  down  by  the  lake,  now  gazing 
upon  its  quiet  depths,  now  looking  up  into 
the  expansiye,  measureless  sky.  Yes,  he  looked 
upwards  at  last. 

The  man,  who  had  escaped  from  the  depths 
of  i)he  ocean;  had  battled  with  the  raging 
waves ;  had  wandered  through  the  pathless 
wilds  of  Africa ;  had  returned  a  beggar  into 
human  society ;  had  found  his  abundant  wealth 
restored,  and  yet  had  never  once  looked  up, 
looked  up  now  ;  and  seemed  endeavouring  to 
penetrate  the  mysterious  depths  above  him, 
and  to  inquire  out  the  problem  of  being. 

What  was  he  ?  Whence  came  he, — whither 
was  he  bound  ? 

He  was  not  a  mere  animal  produce  of  teem- 
ing nature,  formed  by  her  creative  energies 
out  of  dust,  and  to  return  to  dust  again.  Not 
a  mere  fact, — a  phenomenon, — to  appear  for  a 
moment  and  to  vanish  for  ever.  No ;  the 
agonies  of  his  soul  had  taught  him  another  tale. 

What  was  it  ? — Why  was  it  ? — That  he  who 
liad  80  calmly  contemplated  the  judicial  death 
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of  a  fellow  creature  whom  he  thought  to  be 
giiiltj,  had  been  struck  with  such  agonizing 
horror  of  the  deed,  when  he  believed  him  to  be 
innocent. 

And  from  whence  this  cruel  sense  of  re- 
xnorse,  at  the  idea  that  he  had,  in  order  to 
gratifj  a  mere  selfish  passion  of  personal 
xevenge,  pursued  a  fellow  being,  and  his  fellow 
man,  to  destruction  ? 

Innocence  and  guilt  were  then  very  diflferent 

things. — To  be  sure  they  were.    But  purity  or 

impurity  of  internal  motive,  even   when  the 

very  act  was  the  same,  were  infinitely  different 

things  also. — Whence  this  ? 

There  was  the  whole  theory  of  the  moral 
law  contained  in  the  question. — And  whence 
this  moral  law  ? — How  came  the  sense  of  it 
to  spring  up  suddenly,  as  it  were,  to  life, 
within  his  breast,  and  thus  arraign  him  before 
^^  awful  tribunal, — a  tribunal  from  which  he 
^ould  not  escape.  One  unseen  by  every  eye, 
^^i  created  in  his  heart. 

His  heart — so  to  seek  in  all  these  things — his 
^^art  where  such  feelings  had  never  been  cul- 
tivated ? — And  why  thus  approve  itself  at  once 
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to  bis  reason,  where  si'^h  things  had  neyer  been 
presented  before. 

He  had  thought  little,  one  might  almost  say 
neyer,  about  right  and  wrong,  or  these  sanctions 
and  demands.  He  had  gone  along  his  way 
through  life,  guided  so  far  by  a  sort  of  blind 
instinct,  that  he  had  avoided  any  gross  ill-con- 
duct. A  kind  of  natural  dislike  to  oppression, 
cruelty,  or  licentiousness,  had  preyented  him 
from  being  guilty  of  acts  of  this  nature,  but 
he  had  neyer  asked  himself  why  1 

He  had  neyer  inquired  why  one  thing  ought 
to  be  done,  and  another  left  undone.  And 
though  at  times  he  might  haye  been  led 
to  some  meritorious  action,  by  passing  senti- 
ments of  justice  or  compassion,  I  question 
whether,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence, 
since  he  had  grown  to  man's  estate,  he  had  ever 
done  a  thing  simply  because  it  was  right.  He  had 
no  principle  of  the  sort  within  him.  He  neyer 
thought  about  what  was  right.  What  was  agree- 
able, profitable,  advisable,  judicious,  rational,  if 
you  will,  nothing  more. 

He  walked  up  and  down,  pondering  deeply 
upon  these  things.    Now  his  head  bent  upon 
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his  breast— DOW  his  eje  lifted  up  to  the  world 
abore,  which  was  bj  this  time  glittering  with 
midnight  stars ;  and  in  the  breathless  stillness 
of  that  beaatiful  night,  the  roll  of  the  distant 
dtj,  gimg  forth  a  soothing  harmony,  and  the 
onlj  one.  A  sense  of  the  infinite,  like  some 
fine  inflaenoe  from  above,  began  to  steal,  for 
ihe  first  time,  oyer  this  man's  souL  A  dread — 
a  holj  dread — a  sense  of  fearful  awe  began 
to  creep  over  him. 

He  bad  nerer  feared  anything  in  his  life. 
His  was  no  coward  soul — ^he  had  shown  how 
he  could  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  existence — 
he  had  never  blanched  before  the  face  of  mor- 
tal man.    So  it  was  not  the  timorous  trembling 
of  the  weak ;  it  was  the  awe-struck  terror  of 
the  strong,  which  began  to  invade  his  spirit. 
Powerful  himself,  he  was  capable  of  a  juster 
apprehension  of  the  resistless  power  which  he 
first  began  to  apprehend.     Nature  was  full  of 
it.    On   every   side,   this   all-pervading,   this 
invincible  power  beset  him.     Gazing   at  the 
vaulted  sky,  he  dived  into  its  awfid  immensity, 
its  vast  extent,  hemming  in  and  overhanging,  as 
it  were,  all  inferior  nature.     Turning  his  eyes 
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upon  the  firm  earth  which  resisted  his  feet,  he 
felt  the  stability  of  that  rock  on  which  this 
earthly  creation  was  founded.  Whilst  in  the 
dreadful  experience  of  the  last  ten  hours,  he 
read,  that  the  God  of  this  infinity  was  a  living, 
a  personal,  and  a  moral  God;  visiting  with 
power  not  to  be  resisted,  the  secret  sins  of 
men ;  capable  of  and  resolute  in  inflicting  pun- 
ishment ;  and  swift  to  avenge  wrong. 

And  he  was  filled  with  dread  —  fearful 
dread — tremendous  dread — Not  so  much  fix)m 
the  terror  of  what  was  personal  to  himself,  as 
from  that  sense  of  awe  with  which  we  regard 
the  sublime,  the  mighty,  the  irresistible. 


Meditating  upon  such  themes,  he  walked 
up  and  down  under  the  trees  for  some  time. 

The  twilight  fell,  darker,  and  darker  grew 
the  night.  More  stilly  the  silence  round,  and 
more  hushed  the  distant  roar  of  London. 

At  last,  behind  the  heavy  mass  of  trees  now 
cast  into  deep  shadow,  a  faint  gleam  as  of  the 
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dawn  appeared,  and  slowly  in  all  her  beauty 
the  moon  rose  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  shed 
a  lastroQS  gleam  upon  the  tree  tops  ;  and  then 
in  all  her  calm  glory  she  began  her  walk  amid 
the  stars,  shedding  that  sublime  and  tender 
light  which  himian  heaif  cannot  resist. 

And  that  it  is  which  makes  us  all,  poets 
poetasters^  novelists  and  tale  tellers,  love  to 
speak  of  the  moon.  Never  weary  of  speaking 
of  her.  She  cannot  be  vulgarized ;  she  cannot 
he  rendered  common ;  she  is  too  pure,  too 
ndiant,  too  divinely  bright  and  lovely. 

And  yet  Craiglethorpe,  now  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  seemed  to  gaze  upon  her  for  the  first 
time. 

He  had  seen  her  and  had  made  use  of  her 
%ht.  She  had  once  or  twice  prevented  him 
^g  into  a  ditch  perchance ;  and  had  served 
to  mark  the  day  for  a  party  in  the  country, 
that  she  might  light  the  jolly  revellers  home. 

This  is  all  she  had  done  for  him  till  now. 

But  this  evening  electrified,  called  to  life, 
awakened  to  a  new  perception,  he  looked  upon 
the  pure  silvery  globe  resting  there  in  the 
hlue,   measureless    depths    of   the    sky,   and 
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he  felt  what  he  had  never  felt  before — How 
sublime!  how  fair!  how  heayenlj  was  all 
this !  And  what  a  hymn  the  host  of  hearen 
were  singing,  round  this  their  apparent  queen, 
would  man  but  listen. 

The  calm  influence  seemed  to  breathe  upon 
his  agitated  spirits,  and  to  awaken  the  new 
train  of  thought  into  which  he  now  fell. 

He  began  to  think  how  extraordinarily 
beautiful  these  things  are,  and  to  marvel  at 
his  own  insensibility ;  that  he  could  have 
lived  all  this  time,  and  never  have  once  per- 
ceived this  beauty.  What  a  poor,  grovelling, 
animal  he  had  been. 

This  gentle  majesty  of  beauty — had  he 
never  once  felt  its  influence  or  its  power  ? 

Was  he  a  perishing,  insensible  beast ;  or  had 
he  been  created  a  man,  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing the  excellence  of  all  this  divine  order 
and  loveliness,  though  powerless  to  produce 
it? 

Was  it  possible  1     Could  it  be  true  1 

That  men  went  on  from  day  to  day,  from 
night  to  night,  bargaining  and  drudging,  and 
amassing,  and  spending  in  revelry  and  jollity, 
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in  mere  meat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  the  whole 
remainder  of  their  time  ? — 

That  he  could  have  lived  day  after  day, 
and  night  aft^er  night,  for  sixty-five  years,  and 
never  once  have  understood  the  majesty  and 
beauty  that  surrounded  him  ? 

Again  he  paused  in  thought  and  cast  a  look 
backwards  upon  his  life. 

Then  he  gazed  at  the  stars  again. 
What  wondrous   beauty ! — what   a   divine 
tranquillity ! — What   a  spirit   of   beneficence 
and  goodness  seemed  to  pervade  the  scene ! 

And  had  he  ever  felt  this?     Had  it  ever 
touched  his  heart  ? 
Never. 

He  had  been  a  mere  brutish  stock  or  stone ! 
Brutish — that  was  the  word  that  seemed  to  fix 
itself  as  the  best  to  express  his  sense  of  his 
own  condition. 

The  chain  of  association  proceeded  from 
link  to  link.  From  the  state  of  feeling  he 
came  to  the  state  of  action ;  and  at  last,  to 
the  question  of  questions — The  appallmg,  soul- 
searching  question, — ^what,  during  the  life  of 
sixty-five  years, — what  had  he  done  ? 
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The  Being  who  made  him  was  beneficent^ 
wise,  and  his  gloiy  and  his  mercy,  and  his 
adorable  goodness,  were  manifest  in  all  his 
works ;  and  aboTe  all,  were  to  be  discoyered 
in  the  mighty  order,  the  grand  sequence,  wiih 
which  in  the  natural  world  causes  and  effects 
follow  each  other  in  majestic  succession. 

He  himself  was  a  part,  and  though  a  small 
part,  in  one  sense,  it  is  true,  but  a  minute 
atom  among  the  infinite  existences ;  jet  in 
another  sense,  how  grand !  how  godlike  !  how 
infinite  in  perception  and  thought !  A  being 
of  mighty  power  for  good  or  for  evil ! — And 
what  had  he  done  ? 

Ay,  that  was  the  question  of  questions — 
what  had  he  done  ? 

Little  enough. 

When  he  began  the  retrospect  of  the  past, 
and  really  inquired  what  he  had  done — what  he 
had  actually  effected  with  the  powers  given  to 
him ;  powers  the  magnitude  of  which  he  could 
not  disguise  to  himself,  he  shrank,  humbled 
and  disgusted,  at  the  exiguity  of  the  account. 

That,  in  his  present  mood,  the  infinite  insig- 
nificance of  even  the  most  important  objects  he 
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hadporsued  should  strike  him  forcibly,  nobody 
who  has  passed  through  moments  like  these, 
will  feel  surprised. 

What  had  he  done  ?  To  what  aims  had  his 
endeavours  been  directed  ? 

Wealth  and  power  shrink  into  nothing 
compared  to  the  grand  objects  of  the  moral 
▼orid.  The  most  unbounded  wealth — the 
power  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Caesar — at  mo- 
inents  such  as  these — what  mere  baubles 
for  children  they  appear  to  the  possessors ! 

This  man's  aims  had  not  even  been  so 
^^evated  as  those.  The  acquisition  and  the 
^^joyment  of  personal  wealth — that  had  been 

Had  his  wealth,  when  acquired,  been 
^^t^cted  to  any  noble  or  useful  purpose? 
^  ad  he,  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  ever  proposed 
^  himself  a  single  useful  or  noble  purpose  ? 

Never. 

To  be  rich  and  to  enjoy  good  dinners  with 
^  few  cronies, — that  had  been  the  extent  of 
^s  ambition,  the  sum  total  of  his  aims. 

Miserable,  miserable  account ! 

The  deficiency  was  like  a  dark  gulph  of 
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emptiness  yawning  before  him, — ^but  there  was 
more  behind. 

Had  lie  not  abused  the  power  his  wealth 
had  given  him  1 

To  say  nothing  of  late  events,  at  the  recol- 
lection of  which  his  soul  shuddered,  had  he 
never  been  tyrannous,  oppressive,  and  cruel  ? 
Had  he  never  abused  the  power  wealth  bestows 
to  exact  from  others  what  no  man  had  a  right 
to  exact  from  others — namely,  the  base  subser- 
vience of  self-interest ;  the  timid  flattery  of  fear ; 
the  surrender  of  truth  and  manliness,  before 
the  shrine  of  his  presumption  and  his 
pride  ? 

His  conscience  gave  a  more  satisfactory 
answer  to  that  question  than  many  con- 
sciences, I  fear,  could  have  done.  He  had 
not  abused  the  power  of  wealth  much  in  this 
way.  A  few  sycophants  at  some  of  his  fine 
dinners  there  might  have  been — but  that  was 
all ;  and  these  he  had  not  called  into  exis- 
tence by  his  demands  upon  flattery, — they  were 
reptiles  by  nature— to  crawl  was  their  element. 
He  had  not  crushed  the  noble  dignity  of  truth 
and  self-assertion — ^under  fears  for  the  ultimate 
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interests  of  others  but  too  dear,  which  compel  so 
many  a  loftj  heart  to  a  subseryience  detested, 
whilst  practised. 

Such  things  are  usuallj  done  among  rela- 
tions— and  he  had  no  relations  and  no 
intimate  connections.  Selwjn  he  had  only 
known  as  a  child,  and  Selwjn  had  been  inde- 
pendent of  him.  He  had  no  intimate  con- 
nections. 

What,  none  1 

Was  he  quite  sure  of  that  ? 

And  then  arose,  like  a  pale  spectre,  a  long- 
forgotten  story — a  story  of  many,  many  years 
gone  by — a  story  he  had  sworn  to  forget,  to 
banish  from  his  memory  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  A  dismal  tale  bearing  upon  that  rery 
criminality  of  disposition, — that  stem,  hard, 
implacability  of  temper, — which  but  a  few  days 
ago  had  nigh  plunged  him  into  such  unutter- 
able remorse  and  wretchedness.  And  never 
once  through  his  long  life, — never  until  now 
had  this  other  instance  of  it  awakened  the 
sense  either  of  pity  or  remorse — So  utterly  hard 
— ^iron  hard — ^millstone  hard — ^had  he  become. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Now  and  then,  may  be, — the  thonght  might 
hare  intraded — ^bnt  it  had  been  driven  away 
resolutely.  He  had  not  in  this  instance  been 
aroused  by  some  one  terrible  catastrophe — 
such  as  the  one  which  had  just  passed — ^he 
had  not  been  thus  startled  riolently  from  his 
course — and  therefore  he  had  gone  on — ^unre- 
lenting. Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  her — of 
him — careless  of  what  they  might  hare  suf- 
fered, or  of  what  might  have  become  of  them. 
They  had  injured  him — wounded  him  in  the 
most  sensible  point — his  pride — and  he  had 
vowed  never  to  forget  or  forgive  the  offence. 
He  had  kept  his  word.  What  had  become  of 
them?  Whether  they  had  perished  in  their 
destitution,  or  whether  they  still  lived  mise- 
rably, he  knew  not — and  till  this  very  moment 
had  cared  not. 

But  now  .  .  .  !  It  happens  to  many  men, 
I  believe — An  action  which  they  have  looked 
upon  carelessly — guilty  feelings  of  which  they 
have  scarcely  taken  account,  suddenly  present 
themselves,  clothed  in  their  true  colours — in 
those  vivid,  faithful  colours,  which  some  time 
or  other  they  must  wear.      And  they  are 
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astonished  at  their  guilt,  and  amazed  at  their 
moral  wretchedness,  and  they  cry  out,  "  Lord, 
be  merciful  to  us,  or  we  perish  T' 


What  groan  was  that  ? 

A  picture  rose  to  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe's  recol- 
lection this  night, — recollection  virid,  as  if  the 
events  to  which  it  related  had  occurred  but 
yesterday.  Time,  it  appeared,  might  hare 
thrown  his  dust  over  and  obscured  it — ^but  not 
a  line  of  the  tale  had  been  obliterated. 

And  could  he  1  Was  it  possible  ? — Could 
he  have  gone  on  eating  and  drinking  and  en- 
joying himself — amassing  sums  upon  sums  of 
useless  gold — and  never  have  had  the  heart— ^ 
the  common  kindness — the  poor  generosity  to 
mquire  what  had  become  of  herf 

What  had  become  of  her  1 

It  was  too  late  to  ask  now. — Every  trace 
of  her  was  lost.  The  happiness  of  reparation 
^as  not  allowed  to  him  in  this  instance.  He 
had  been  cruel,  implacable,  and  unforgiving  ; 
—in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  he  had  wished 

D  2 
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her  to  be  wretched, — ^hoped  she  would  be 
wretched — known  she  was  so — and  taken 
satisfaction  in  it. 

With  that  satisfaction  he  might  remain  con- 
tented. It  was  the  only  one  this  subject  could 
afford  him.  So  many  years  had  passed  oyer 
his  head,  that  all  trace  of  her  was  lost. — He 
should  never  know,  unless  upon  that  awfiil  day 
when  all  secrets  shall  be  revealed — and  then 
perhaps  he  might — the  extremity  of  the  evils 
to  which  he  had  consigned  one  so  guileless  and 
so  young. 

With  an  internal  shudder  he  turned  his 
eyes  from  that  picture  and  reverted  to  the 
Wilmingtons : — To  Caroline  Wilmington. 

Of  all  the  groupe,  it  was  she, — Caroline 
Wilmington, — that  had  made  the  strongest 
impression  upon  his  mind.  That  calm,  ma- 
jestic look  of  ineffaceable  despair, — those  eyes ! 
in  their  awful  sorrow, — that  expression  of 
melancholy  resignation, — of  pity,  such  as 
might  belong  to  one  of  those  angels  "which 
excel  in  strength,'* — had  raised  a  strange 
emotion. 

Strong  himself, — this  strength  in  suffering. 
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perhaps,  it  was,   that  excited  snch  a  deep 
feeling    of   sympathy   and    admiration.     He 
trembled  when  he   thought  of  Henry  Wil- 
mington standing  there,  as  he  had  seen  hun, 
at  the  judgment  seat ;  collected,  firm,  yet  pale 
as  death,  and  deep  melancholy  darkening  his 
brow ;  standing  there,  refusing  to  plead, — the 
yictim  in  his  father's  place !    Even  he  could 
have  wept  again  as  he  thought  of  Flavia, — 
that  sweet  young  creature,— expiring  of  grief 
and  horror    on  that   sister's   arm;   but  his 
thoughts  ever  returned  to  that  sister  herself, 
that  noble,  noble  creature,  and  with  a  strange, 
vild  feeling,  that  he  neither  could  nor  en- 
deavoured to  understand.     The  sense  of  his 
own  utter  unworthiness  seemed  to  increase  as 
this  fine  image  rose  before  him.     He  longed, 
yet  he  was  not  worthy  to  touch  the  hem  of 
W  garment, — ^he  longed,  inexpressibly,  once 

to  speak  to  her, — ^to  hear  her  voice, — to  tell 

her 

What  would  he  tell  her  ? 

He  had  nothing  to  tell.     He  could  only 

We    told    her  what  a    heaven's    angel  he 

esteemed  her  to  be,  and  what  a  poor,  miser*- 
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child— a  fine,  sensible  diild.     He  felt  she  was 

tiie  same  being  now  that  he  had  liked  then,  and 

he  longed  to  find  a  fnend  in  her,— to  go  to  her 

and  speak  to  her,  and  open  his  heart  to  her, 

and  to  tell  her  how  bitterlj  he  r^etted  what 

he  had  done, — and  what  a  poor,  miserable 

worm  he  thought  himself.     He  wanted  her  to 

set  her  foot  upon  his  neck ;  but  that  whilst  he 

cast  up  an  imploring  eje  at  her,  he  might 

lead  a  dirine  compassion  in  hers. 

He  had  seen  a  picture  of  the  woman 
crowned  with  the  seren  stars,  setting  her  foot 
upon  the  head  of  the  serpent.  The  sweet 
enUiusiast,  intent  upon  heavenlj  things,  press- 
ing forward  to  heavenlj  things,  tramplii:^ 
upon  the  Eyil  One,  in  the  midst  of  her  noble 
parity.  This  image  rose  amid  others  in  the 
confusion  of  his  thoughts. 

How  came  this  picture,  once  seen,  long  for- 
gotten, to  come  to  his  recollection  now  1 


I  fear  you  will  be  wearied  with  this  long 
aeeonnt  of  what  passed  in  the  heart  of  an 
i^y  old    man,  walking    up    and    down    in 
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Kensington  Gardens,  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  at  night;  but  I  will  haye  done,  and 
tell  70U  what  he  did  after  he  was  tired  of 
walking  about  in  this  manner. 

He  wanted  to  go  home. 

He  wanted  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  He 
was  at  last  ezcessiTely  fatigued  with  this  agita-^ 
tion  of  thought,  and  this  tumult  of  contending 
ideas,  and  he  had  been  yery  much  tired  with 
aU  the  .goimbg  effort  of  1  precediBg  day,. 
Hackneyed  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of  life,  he 
still  felt  things  with  all  the  intensity  of  youth ; 
but  no  one  will  wonder  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  excitement  of  a  continued  state  of  yiolent 
agitation  without  being  more  exhausted,  than 
some  years  earlier  he  would  have  been. 

Therefore,  he  wanted  to  go  home. 

Home ! — He  had  no  home. 

Home  is  a  place  which  we  are  used  to;  full 
of  associations  and  tender  reminiscences — ^here 
and  there  and  everywhere.  In  this  comer 
and  in  that,  upon  that  chair,  near  that  book- 
shelf, in  that  closet,  in  that  drawer.  These 
are  the  household  gods.  We  do  not  make 
odd  little  figures  of  them,   and  stick  them 
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about  onr  hearths,  these  household  gods  of 
ours,  as  the  ancients  did,  but  thej  are  there 
all  the  same,  and  receiye  the  same  deep  wor- 
ship as  of  old.  Some  people  make  idols  of 
them.  To  make  idols  is  ever  wrong.  But 
some  would  ahnost  rather  die  than  forsake 
than.  Some  can  take  them  cheerfullj  up, 
and  carry  them  about  from  place  to  place. 
Others  think  them  profaned  if  thej  are  moTed. 
Qraiglethorpe  was  troubled  with  none  of  these 
notions — he  had  no  household  gods.  He 
never  had  possessed  anj — ^he  had  been  a  liver 
at  furnished  lodgings  and  hotels,  and  hired 
temporary  houses.  There  are  no  household 
gods  in  such  places.  He  had  never  wished 
for  or  missed  them,  no  more  than  he  had 
unshed  for  or  regretted  the  absence  of  the 
other  celestial  influences.  Now,  he  longed  for 
a  hearth,  and  to  put  himself  under  its  pro- 
tection. 

Oh  I  how  he  longed  to  go  home  and  to  be 
quiet!  Oh!  how  he  longed  for  something  to 
love!  Some  place,  even  though  it  were  not 
his — ^some  place  where  he  could  take  shelter 
and  find  comfort     He  wanted  it  so  much* 
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he  so  wanted  rest  for  his  spirit.  He  had  beea 
like  the  restless  demon  of  Scripture,  wandering 
in  desert  places — ^he  longed  to  return  to  hia 
own  home,  and  to  find  it  swept  and  garnished. 

There  was  no  such  place  for  him. 

I  told  you  how  discordant  to  the  tone  of 
his  present  feelings  were  his  suite  of  fine  apart* 
ments  in  Albemarle  Street  All  done  up  in 
the  most  approved  taste ;  with  plenty  of  gild* 
ing,  plenty  of  shining  mirrors,  crimson  yelyeA 
sofas  and  painted  wails,  with  Cupids  swinging 
in  festoons  of  flowers.  The  mirrors  reflected 
his  own  now  disgustful  figure;  the  gold  was 
odious  to  his  sight;  the  gaudy  colours,  the 
luxurious  appointments  were  an  abomination. 
He  sickened  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  the 
place — there  was  no  privacy,  no  home  for 
him  there.  The  only  place  which  presented 
itself  as  the  least  suited  to  his  restless  fancy, 
was  the  miserable  little  den  in  that  obscure 
place  called  Pudding  Lane,  if  I  recollect  right, 
where  his  hour  of  sullen  solitude  had  been 
passed.  Those  days  when  he  was  degraded 
by  poverty  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but 
innocent  of  the  great  offbnce.     Looked  down 
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iqpon  bj  others  it  might  be,  but  loftier  in  his 
own  ejes  than  in  the  days  of  his  greatest 
(ffosperitj. 

That  place  did  feel  something  like  home. 
Its  Tery  lowliness  and  obscurity  had  a  some- 
thing sacred  about  it;  household  gods  of  a 
certain  description  had  taken  up  their  dwel- 
ling there.    It  was  peopled  writh  the  recol- 
lection of  the  unb^iding  fortitude  with  which 
he  had   met  the  thoughts  of  the  unworthy 
treatment  he  had  received  from  others — of 
the  stem  pride  with  which  he  had  cast  every 
old  habit  and  association  away. 

Wrong  or  right,  that  period  of  his  life  was 
not  recollected  without  a  secret  satisfaction. 
There  he  had  been  the  w^ronged  but  uncom- 
plaining sufferer.  In  Albemarle  Street,  the 
triumphant  and  implacable  avenger.  He  set 
oat  to  go  there, — ^I  was  going  to  say,  he 
tesolved  to  go  there,  but  I  believe  he  went 
as  one  may  conceive  an  animal  goes  to  a 
place  virhere  he  wants  to  be, — ^without  reflec- 
tion, but  by  a  sort  of  vague  instinct. 

It  was  between  two  and  three  in  the 
fiioming  as  he  entered  Piccadilly.     The  season 
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was  at  its  height,  and  late  as  was  the  hour; 
gaj,  glittering  equipages  were  flashing  abool 
on  everj  side.  Windows  were  still  blazing  with 
lights  at  houses  where  balls  were  being  given ; 
and  through  the  sashes  thrown  up,  for  the 
night  had  been  very  warm,  the  sound  of  the 
bands,  and  of  that  noisj  animating  things 
the  comet-a-piston,  sending  forth  the  galoppe^ 
was  heard ;  and  the  feet  of  the  dancers,  and 
even  the  laughter,  and  the  pleasant,  chatting 
voices  struck  upon  the  ear  of  the  solitary  man^ 
as  he  walked  slowly  along  the  flag-stones 
beneath. 

Now  and  then  he  would  look  up  in  a 
strange  melancholy  way  at  the  glare  as  he 
passed  it.  What  a  vain  magic  lantern  of 
meaningless  forms  and  colours  does  what  is 
called  the  great  world  seem  to  one  absorbed 
in  a  higher  1  absorbed  in  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  are  that  higher  whilst  we  remain  in  the 
clayl 

How  lonely,  how  lost,  how  solitary  did  he 
feel  as  he  went  along !  More  lonely  than  a 
hermit  in  the  desert ;  more  solitary  and  cut  off 
from  human  communion  than  a  monk  of  La 
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Trappe.  The  i^orld  had  lost  its  interest  to 
him ;  his  soul  was  absorbed  bj  other  things. 
He  seemed  severed  from  it,  so  that  it 
appeared  as  if  there  remained  not  a  feeling 
in  common.     How  utterly  lost  he  felt ! 

Oh,  for  a  friend — some  living  creature  to 
whom  he  might  go!     Amidst    the    strange 
oommotion  within  a  new   wish   arose.     He* 
who  had  never  sought  the  confidence  of  any 
human  being,  who  had  never  known  what  it 
vas  to  feel  a  wish    for  the  relief  and  con- 
solation of  opening  his  heart, — now  felt  this 
desire  intensely. 

The  sadness  not  communicated  pressed 
leavy  upon  him.  Even  at  his  age  he  was 
such  a  perfect  child  in  these  things  that  he 
wanted  help  and  guidance.  He  wanted  a 
voice  to  be  heard  above  the  storm  within, — 
a  voice  the  discordant  elements  should  obey, 
and  be  reduced  to  peace  and  order. 

However,  he  went  along,  and  he  was  soon 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  lively  sounds  and 
scenes  of  the  West  End,  and  he  entered  the 
quiet  streets  of  the  late  busy  City, — which 
•How  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead» 
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CHAPTER  n. 

'^  The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  anknown; 
No  traveller  ere  reached  that  blest  abode, 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  briars  in  his  road." 

COWPBB. 


I  FEAB  I  am  very  serious — ^indeed,  I  haye 
been  reproached  with  it;  but  I  cannot  help 
it. 

I  neyer  begin  to  meditate  upon  human  life 
but  it  will  present  itself  to  me  as  a  deeply 
serious  thing. 

Who  that  considers  it  in  that  light  in  which 
Craiglethorpe  was  now  first  beginning  to  look 
upon  it,  but  must  feel  it  to  be  deeply,  deeply 
serious  ?   But  I  believe  that  those  who  do  look 
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upon  it  in  this  earnest^  this  reallj  sublime 
light"— as  significant  in  every  detail,  as  linked 
ineritablj  with  the  infinite — the  infinite  un- 
known of  weal  or  woe — ^those  who  believe  that 
in  this  traDsitorj  dream  we  are  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  which  we  are  to  be  for 
ever — and  ever  and  ever — will  acknowledge 
that  life  is  no  idle  matter  to  trifle  with,  but 
an  earnest,  pregnant  action;  and  will  find 
it  difficult  to  laugh  before  the  awful  results 
which  lie  hidden  behind  the  brief  tale. 

It  is  also  my  firm  conviction  that,  looked 
i^n  as  a  grave  and  pathetic  tale,  which  rivets 
attention  and  excites  every  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  it  confers  a  really  more  strong  and  last- 
ing pleasure  than  when  made  a  mere  subject 
rf  sport.  As  Hamlet,  after  all,  has  a  stronger 
hold  upon  our  affections  than  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  so  they,  who  regard  life 
under  this  serious  aspect,  find  an  intensity  of 
interest  in  it,  which  far  surpasses  in  satisfac- 
tion all  the  pleasures  which  the  gay,  thought- 
less trifler,  amid  his  joys  and  amusements,  can 
conceive. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  time  for  all  things ; 
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and  laughter  has  its  time  as  well  as  gravitj; 
but,  after  all,  if  men  will  interrogate  their  ex- 
perience, they  will,  I  think,  find  that  the 
dearest  hours  of  their  lives  have  not  been  their 
gajest  ones. 

Many,  indeed,  I  belieye,  if  sincere,  might 
testify  how  insipid  an  existence,  spent  in  mere 
hilarity,  speedily  becomes;  and  confess  the 
yearning  for  a  something  more  solid,  more 
earnest,  more  really  exciting,  than  they  hare 
yet  found, — a  something  which  shall  call  forth 
those  latent  and  more  lofty  powers,  which  lie 
concealed  within  the  hearts  of  most  men,  and 
only  require  to  be  summoned  into  action. 

Still,  whilst  I  say  this,  I  long  for  the  power 
to  excite,  in  its  turn,  the  frolic  spirit  of  fun, 
which  so  many  of  my  great  contemporaries 
invoke,  producing  such  delightful  laughter, 
without  impairing  the  tender  pathos  of  their 
stories. 

I  left  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe  passing  through  the 
streets  of  the  now  silent  city,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  seeking  those  old  lodgings,  where  he 
had  lived  so  obscurely,  but  in  a  manner  which 
"better  suited  his  present  feelings. 
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I  am  inclined  to  belieye  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  influence  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  habituated  to  live — an  influence  so 
pierailing  with  us  all — ^that  he  would,  even  in 
liis  most  prosperous  hoiirs,  have  preferred  this 
simple  mode  of  life  to  the  splendid  one  he  had 
affected.  There  was  a  something  so  manly 
in  his  taste  and  temper,  when  unsophisticated 
bj  the  fashions  of  liying  which  surrounded 
him,  that  I  believe  he  was  much  more  fitted 
bj  nature  to  play  the  part  of  an  ascetic  than 
of  a  luxurious  man  of  the  world. 

By  ascetic,  I  do  not  mean  a  religious  ascetic 
—the  religious  element  in  him  was  far  too 
feeble  for  such  sacrifices — I  mean  one  who 
disregards  every  personal  comfort  in  the  indul- 
gence of  some  prevailing  passion — as  glorious 
philanthropists  have  done,  and  as  miserable 
misers  have  done. 

The  solemn  bell  of  St.  Paul's  gave  forth  the 
hour. 

Pour  o^clock  in  the  morning  it  was,  and  he 
stood  at  Mrs.  Dickenson's  door. 

He  used  to  have  a  pass-key,  and  let  himself 
in  whenever  he  chose  to  come  home.     This,  of 

VOL.  I.  B 
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course,  Had  been  given  up.  He  paused  a  liCtle 
while  before  he  would  disturb  the  sLumbering 
household,  and  looked  up. 

The  shutters  were  all  fast  closed, — ^the  ejres 
within  the  little  mansion  shut  Silence  the 
most  profound  reigned  in  the  narrow  lane. 
The  stars  twinkled  dimly  in  the  small  strip  of 
skj  which  might  be  seen  overhead,  and  seemed 
as  if  slumbering  like  the  slumbering  inhabitants. 

I  told  you  that  he  had  come  from  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  governed  by  a  sort  of  instinctive 
impulse,  much  as  an  animal  might  have  done, 
and  had  sought  this  place  rather  from  feeling 
than  from  reflection.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  calculated  how  late  it  would  be  when 
he  should  arrive. 

He  stood  there  hesitating.  He  felt  a  repug- 
nance against  arousing  the  slumbering  house- 
hold ;  and  then  first  a  certain  shyness  at 
presenting  himself  in  this  unexpected  maimer 
came  over  him,  which  told  him  that  neither 
was  this  place  home. 

What  should,  he  do  ? 

To  reitum  to  his  splendid  lodgings  in  Albe- 
marle Street  was  what  he  could  not,  and  he 
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would  not :  the  idea  was  abhorrent  to  him  in 
his  present  mood.     But  when  he  began  to  rea* 
hie  things  a  httle»  and  to  call  his  thoughts  to- 
gether, the  idea  of  coming  back  to  Mrs.  Dick* 
enson's  began  to  lose  its  attractions.     True,  it 
was  a  miserable,  little,  gloomj  den,  such  as  he 
wanted  to  hide  his  head  in  ;  dose,  and  dark, 
and  dismal,  witJi  no  prospect  but  into  a  small 
square  yard,  shut  in   with  high  windowless 
walls  of  houses.     And  the  little  chamber  was 
more  like  a  cell  than  a  chamber,  with  its  low 
ceiling,  its  walls  not  more  than  five  or  six 
feet  apart;    its  one  small  bed,  its  two  old 
chairs,  and  other  scanty  furniture. 

The  strictly  necessary  alone  was  there,  and 
that  of  the  humblest  description.  There 
▼ere  all  these  advantages  here  to  be  found ; 
for— believe  it  or  not,  as  you  please — these 
priTations,  this  denudation  of  everything 
^t  might  seem  cheerful  or  comfortable  or 
^gt^able  to  others,  was  exactly  what  he 
^eted.  You  have  heard  of  the  gayest  men 
^  fashion  in  that  old  world  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago — now  as  far  removed  from  the  pre- 
seut  as  if  it  were  seventy  ages — you  have 

£  2 
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heard  of  dissipated  men  of  fashion  in  Paris, 
the  most  brilliant  at  that  time  of  cities,  who, 
after  having  figured  at  Versailles,  that  gayest 
of  courts — after  having  adorned  the  very 
highest  circles  of  that  splendid  life,  have  been 
suddenly  struck  down  by  some  unseen  blow — 
whether  of  love,  or  fortune,  or  crime,  who 
knows  ?  And  they  have  cast  all  this  at  once 
from  them — ^loathing  it — recoiling  from  it — 
flying  from  it:  and  where?  Not  to  their 
country-seats — not  to  seek  consolation  amid 
the  scenes  of  sweet  tranquillizing  nature — ^but 
taking  refuge,  as  in  the  only  place  congenial 
to  their  darkened  spirits,  amid  the  gloomy 
privations  of  La  Trappe.  There  was  no  La 
Trappe  for  Oraiglethorpe,  or  I  believe  he  would 
have  gone  there.  Perhaps  this  illustration  will 
make  you  understand  the  nature  of  his  present 
feelings. 

The  miserable  lodging  would  have  suited 
him  then  exactly ;  but,  as  he  stood  at  the  door, 
unwilling  to  awaken  the  echoes  at  that  still 
hour,  by  raising  the  knocker,  other  thoughts 
presented  themselves. 

Mrs.  Dickenson  was  a  busy,  chattering,  good* 
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Bumonred  sort  of  woman, — a  prodigious  gossip, 
—and  never  tired  of  bothering  her  lodgers  with 
her  conyersation,  when  she  conld  get  an  excnse 
for  it. 

In  his  former  mood — that  mood  of  pride 
dri?en  inwards,  as  I  may  say — ^which  had  led 
him  to  snch  a  place  to  lire  in  as  Mrs.  Dicken- 
son's, the  good  woman's  vulgar  familiarity  had 
troubled  him  little.  To  be  in  such  company 
▼as  part  of  that  voluntary  humiliation  of  cir- 
cumstances with  which  he  indulged  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  spirit. 

Occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings, 
dissatisfied  and  angry  with  others,  but  secretly 
extremely  well  pleased  with  himself,  he  had 
endured  good  Mrs.  Dickenson's  torrent  of 
words  with  little  discomfort  or  irritation.  He 
nsed  to  get  away  and  shut  his  door  in  her  face, 
as  she  came  prattling  up  the  stairs  behind  him, 
and  think  no  more  of  her  than  of  a  troublesome 
insect,  to  be  got  rid  of. 

But  in  the  strange  agitation  of  his  present 
thoughts,  he  no  sooner  recollected  this,  no 
sooner  represented  her  to  himself  as  opening 
the  door,  with  loud  exclamations  and  a  torrent 
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of  questions,  than  his  inclination  for  the  good 
woman^s  dingy  cabin  of  a  lodging,  \rhich  had 
been  lately  so  prevailing,  left  him  at  once,  and 
he  resolyed  at  all  eyents  not  to  go  there. 

What  ▼ould  he  do  ? 

Wander  among  the  streets  all  night.  But 
he  might  be  intermpted  by  die  watch;  get 
noticed,  perhaps  exposed.  His  name  had 
been  already  in  the  newsp^)er&  How  detes^ 
table  by  any  accident  of  this  kind  to  excite 
public  notice  again. 

Should  he  go  to  that  gloomy  church-yard 
hard  by,  with  its  heaps  upon  heaps  of  moul- 
dering graves,  —  its  grim  tomb-stones,  and 
smoke-blackened  trees ;  and  there  go  and  lie 
down  with  his  face  upon  a  grave-stone,  and 
like  some  dreary  gowl  or  spectre  take  refuge 
with  the  dead  ? 

Oh  no !  That  was  as  hateful  to  the  spirit 
of  life,  yet  in  spite  of  all,  most  strong  and  warm 
within  him,  as  was  the  gaiety  of  the  west  end 
to  the  deep  gravity  of  his  soul. 

Life  has  a  strange  antipathy  to  death. 

The  stronger  the  life  within  us,  the  more 
powerfully  are  they  opposed.     Like  two  anta- 
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gonistic  forces  in  nature,  it  seems  as  if  one 
would  not  endure  where  the  other  was. 

He  reccdlected  sundry  little  obscure  tayems 
in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  them  might 
chance  not  jet  to  be  shut  up.  He  would 
try  his  chanee. 

He  left  Mrs.  Dickenson's  door  n^^er  to  return 
there,  and  wandered  among  the  narrow  lanes 
and  streets  again. 

In  the  comer  of  one,  where  two  very  dark 
dose  aUeys  met,  he  saw  lights  still  burning. 
He  approached.  The  door  was  yet  unfastened 
and  he  went  in. 

The  host,  an  old  man,  not  jolly  and  ruddy 
M  mine  host  should  be,  but  a  little  gray* 
Tisaged  being,  bent  with  age,  was  putting  up 
his  shutters  and  preparing  to  close  for  the 
Bight,  when  the  unexpected  guest  entered  and 
asked  whether  he  could  have  a  lodging  for  the 
lugfat,  and  in  a  room  to  himself 

Mine  host  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

**  This  is  a  late  hour  to  be  going  about,  and 
you  are  a  stranger  to  me,*'  said  he. 
"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  your  calling  to  enter- 

taii^  strangers.'' 
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"  Whj,  yes,  at  proper  hours ;  but  it's  odd 
for  a  man  of  jour  age  to  be  going  about 
seeking  a  lodging  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning — ^jet  jou  don't  look  like  a  vagabond, 
neither/' 

"  No,  I  am  not — and  jet  I  am  a  vagabond," 
was  the  replj;  for  a  vague  recollection  of 
Cain,  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth,  came  over 
the  mind  of  the  saddened  man.  *^  But  I  am 
wearj  of  having  been  out  walking  all  daj, 
and  I  would  fain  rest  in  a  bed,  however  humble, 
and  in  a  chamber  however  smalL  Let  me  have 
one,  and  I  will  paj  jou  well." 

"I  dare  saj  jou  wiD,"  said  the  tavern- 
keeper  to  himself.  "And,"  thought  he,  "if 
there's  a  thing  I  do  hate  it's  one  of  those 
gentrj.  A  regular  beggar,  naj,  a  reputed 
thief,  one  knows  at  least  where  one  is ;  but, 
these  respectablj  dressed  personages,  with 
plentj  of  monej  in  their  pockets,  looking 
about  in  holes  and  comers, — one  never  under- 
stands what's  at  the  bottom  of  it, — and  be- 
sides, I've  no  bowels  for  men  with  pockets  full 
of  gold." 

"  Whj  do  JOU  hesitate  1     Whj  don't  jou 
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answer  me  T  Graiglethorpe  began  again,  some- 
what irritably.  "  If  you  cannot  take  me  in, 
or  if  you  will  not  take  me  in,  say  so  at  once. 
It  will  be  daylight  before  you  have  settled,  if 
you  are  such  a  time  about  it ;  and  then  there 
?ill  be  plenty  of  places  open  for  me." 

Nobody  likes  to  be  reminded  of  that.  That 
vtiat  they  will  not  do,  hundreds  of  others  will 
be  found  ready  to  do.  The  old  man  had 
Wdes  a  good  many  more  rooms  at  his  dis- 
posal than  people  of  his  calling  usually  hare, 
and  he  was  not  sorry  they  should  be  occupied. 
But  he  was  not  a  common-place  fellow,  though 
of  so  humble,  not  to  say  equivocal  a  calling,  and 
^  mean  an  appearance.  He  was  a  character 
in  his  way,  and  one  of  his  characteristics  was, 
that  he  had  a  strong  moral  taste  or  sense  of 
kiaown. 

As  fas  as  regarded  excessively  poor  and  very 
etched  creatures,  he  was  not,  as  it  would 
appear,  extremely  nice  as  to  the  characters  of 
^  guests ;  but  if  there  was  a  thing  he  detested, 
it  was  flourishing  crime.  The  swindler,  the 
gambler,  the  cheat,  the  usurer,  in  handsome 
clothing  and  with  purses  full  of  gold,  he  hated. 
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He  had  taken  Graiglethorpe  for  an  aged  gen- 
tleman of  one  of  these  descriptions;  and  if 
there  was  that  thing  which  conld  again  donble 
his  abhorrence  of  rice,  it  was  when  united  with 
the  hoary  head.  Yet  there  was  something  in 
the  tone  of  Graiglethorpe's  voice  after  all, 
which  to  his  experienced  ear  b^an  to  create 
doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  his  first  suspicions. 
So  after  eyeing  him  a  little^  he  relented  and 
said,  he  should  have  a  room  to  himself  and  a 
good  bed. 

**  I  don't  want  a  good  bed,''  said  the  strange 
guest 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

"  Sbe  smiles^  appearing^  as  in  trnth  she  is, 
Hearen-bom,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again." 

COWPSR. 


"I  DO  not  want  a  good  bed/'  said  Mr. 
Craiglethorpe. 

The  host  looked  up  at  his  customer,  with  a 
grim  smile,  and  replied : 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  we  must  try  to  find  you  a 
bad  one.  But  humble  as  this  place  looks 
upon  the  outside,  we  have  good  beds  to  let,  I 
assure  you ;  that  is,  when  my  wife — my  Bessy 
up  there,''  making  a  sign  with  his  shoulder 
towards  the  ceiling,  "chooses  to  let  a  body 
iiare  the  use  of  them.     Indi£ferent  beds  one 
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may  find  anywhere;  but  we  will  try  to  suit 
you/' 

"  The  thing  I  want  most — ^the  only  thing 
I  want  most/'  said  Craiglethorpe,  some- 
what impatiently,  *^is  quiet — Silence  and 
quiet." 

The  old  man  took  the  hint,  and  said  no 
more,  but  lighting  a  small  brass  candlestick  at 
the  lamp,  which  blazed  against  the  wall,  opened 
the  inner  door,  and  marshalled  the  new  comer 
into  a  long,  low,  narrow  passage,  which,  in  the 
obscurity,  appeared  of  almost  interminable 
length. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  windows  on 
either  side.  Now  and  then  were  doors  to  the 
right  or  left,  but  all  these  doors  were  closed, 
and  the  most  perfect  silence  pervaded  the 
place.  The  old  man,  almost  bent  double  with 
age,  walking  slowly,  and  with  great  apparent 
diflSculty,  went  first, — Craigletborpe  followed. 
Little  observant  was  he,  and  little  heeding,'  in 
his  present  humour,  and  it  was  well  he  had 
fallen  into  good  and  honest  hands,  for  the 
place  he  was  in  was  so  utterly  obscure  and 
out  of  the  way,  that  any  secret  crime  might 
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kre  been  perpetrated,  and  would  almost  cer* 
taiiilj  have  escaped  detection. 

The  passage  made  many  sharp  turnings  at 
right  angles  before  it  terminated,  as  it  did  at 
last,  in  a  lofty  door  of  fine  mahogany,  which 
had  once  been  of  the  handsomest  description, 
but  was  now  worm-eaten  and  degraded  by 
dirt  and  age ;  as  were  also  the  brass  lock  and 
kndle,  of  imposing  appearance  from  their  size 
and  the  elaborate  workmanship  which  adorned 
them. 

The  old  man  took  out  a  large  key,  applied 
it  to  the  lock,  and  opening  the  door,  the  two 
entered  what  appeared,  by  the  feeble  light  of 
the  candle,  to  be  a  large  and  lofty  hall. 

The  roof  was  so  high  that  it  was  quite  in- 
mble  by  this  faint  illumination ;  but  massive 
pillars  and  pilasters  might  be  dimly  seen,  and 
the  remains  of  old  gilding  and  coloured  fresco- 
painting,  that  was  fast  fading  or  falling  in 
pieces  from  the  walls  upon  the  pavement  of 
black  and  white  marble.  As  the  old  man 
proceeded,  he  from  time  to  time  held  up  the 
candle  without  speaking,  and  threw  its  gleams 
upon  these  vestiges  of  ancient  magnificence, 
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now  all  fallen  into  decay ;  and  as  he  did  so, 
through  the  dim  obscurity,  the  fine  archet 
which  supported  the  once  splendid  ceiling, 
might  from  time  to  time  be  dbserrable,  as 
they  passed  along. 

Having  crossed  the  hall,  they  approached 
the  foot  of  a  grand  flight  of  mahogany  stairsi 
which  descended  from  a  gallery  above.  On 
each  side  of  the  low,  shallow  steps,  which  were 
extremely  wide  and  handsome,  rose  massive 
balustrades  of  richly-carved  mahogany,  equally 
telling  the  tale  of  ancient  magnificence  and 
splendour  passed  away,  for  they  were  covered 
with  dust,  and  hung  with  cobwebs.  Still  pre- 
serving silence,  these  stairs  mine  host  began 
to  ascend,  followed  by  Oraiglethorpe,  who  felt 
a  not  unpleasing  sense  of  mystery  stealing  over 
him,  as  he  passed  through  this  ancient  man- 
sion ;  the  profound,  unbroken  silence  and  the 
air  which  pervaded  it,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  been  long  utterly  deserted. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  they  entered  a  cor- 
ridor, defended  by  a  balustrade  of  the  same 
massive  description  as  that  of  the  stairs,  and 
which  ran  along  two  sides  of  the  hall,  midway 
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between  floor  and  roof.  Still  without  speak- 
ing, the  old  man  first  lifted  up,  then  lowered 
down  his  candle,  and  showed  the  hall  with  its 
aithes  and  pillars  below,  and  then  lifting  up 
the  light,  displayed  the  magnificent  roof — 

**  Self-poised  and  carved  into  ten  thoofiand  cells, 
Where  ligbt  and  shade  repose." 

Rich  with  gilding,  and  a  sort  of  mosaic 
work  of  splendid  colours,  looking  like  some 
fine  piece  of  jewellery  work,  which  it  evidently 
bad  been  intended  to  imitate.  Then  he  turned 
round,  and  with  his  dim,  red  eye,  withered 
face  and  spare  figure,  looking  in  this  strange 
ficene,  like  some  wizard  or  enchanter,  cast  a 
significant  look  at  his  guest 

But  Oraiglethorpe  made  no  remark.  He  was 
in  that  mood  in  which  no  earthly  object  appears 
splendid, — no  earthly  story  of  decay  interests : 
ie  had  been,  in  thought,  upon  the  confines  of 
that  higher  world, — that  world  of  substantial 
realities,  in  comparison  of  which  the  sub- 
stances which  belong  to  matter  and  time, 
appear  but  as  vain  shadows.  Besides,  the 
profound   quiet  which   reigned   around  them 
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alTected  him  very  much;  though  not  usoallj 
very  seDsitive  to  external  impressions,  he  felt 
like  one  charmed  to  silence.  I  doubt  whether 
he  conld  have  spoken  had  he  been  so  inclined, 
but  he  was  not  so  inclined. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  was  another 
door,  with  lofty  richly  ornamented  architrave, 
the  lofty  door  itself  being  of  fine  mahogany, 
the  panels  had  been  once  most  richly  gilded, 
but  the  gilding  was  now  black  with  age.  Again 
a  key  was  applied  to  a  lock,  the  door  opened 
and  they  entered  a  wide  gallery,  the  ceiling 
of  which,  like  that  of  the  haD,  was  rich  with 
gilding,  and  with  the  scarlet  and  blue  and 
purple  which  were  painted  on  small  compart* 
ments,  like  some  painted  glass-window  of  an 
old  church.  The  floor  of  inlaid  wood  was 
darkened,  and  overlaid  with  dust.  Into  this 
gallery  the  doors  of  numerous  apartments 
opened  on  each  side  at  considerable  intervals, 
each  door  being  of  the  same  lofty  height.  The 
same  rich  materials,  were  panelled  and  adorned 
M'ith  gold,  and  each  had  a  magnificent  archi- 
trave above. 

One  of  these  doors,  about  the  middle  of  the 
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galleij,  the  old  man  opened,  and  displayed 
a  large  and  loflj  apartment,  proportioned 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  hall.  It  looked 
gloomj,  for  it  was  hung  with  tapestiy,  aU  the 
bright  colours  of  which  had  long  ago  faded, 
nothing  remaining  but  the  deep  greens  and 
browns,  approaching  to  black,  which  indeed 
always  pervaded  it,  for  it  had  been  woven,  it 
would  seem,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the 
darkest  landscapes  of  the  old  masters.  A 
dark  green  four-post  bed,  with  a  lofty  canopy, 
round  which  still  drooped  plumes  of  dusty 
feathers,  stood  in  a  recess  at  one  end  of  the 
the  room.  There  were  four  windows,  lofty 
and  narrow,  from  which  depended  green  yelyct 
curtains,  now  tattered  and  all  in  decay.  These 
vere  opposite  the  door ;  and  opposite  the  foot 
of  the  bed  was  a  fire-place,  in  which  were 
stOl  the  remains  of  a  fire,  which,  though  it 
was  summer  time,  seemed  to  have  been  lighted 
not  very  long  ago. 

And  now  at  last  the  wayward-looking  old 
^n,  who  appeared  so  well  in  character  with 
this  strange  scene,  at  last  broke  silence,  and 
addressing  Craiglethorpe,  said, — 

**  I  brought  you  here  because  I  thought  I 

VOL.   I.  F 
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saw  you  were  not  a  person  to  herd  with  them, 
down  there — with  my  guests.  Bessy  has  the 
letting  of  this  house  in  rooms  or  floors,  as 
seems  her  best.  It's  not  often  anybody  comes 
as  she  likes  to  put  here,  but  she  keeps  up  a 
fire  in  one  or  other  rooms,  and  sheets  the  beds 
for  such  as  now  and  then  come.  This  bed  is 
aired  and  sheeted ;  it  has  been  slept  in  not 
very  long  since.  I  thought,  may  be,  it  would 
be  what  you  wanted, — will  you  have  anything 
for  supper,  sirV' 

"  No.  You  are  right, — this  will  do  for 
to-night ;  I  shall  hare  the  room  to  myself, 
I  conclude." 

"  Ay,  sir,  not  only  the  room,  but  the  house. 
Nobody  sleeps  here  but  a  choice  customer 
now  and  then.  Bessy  will  not  let  ordinary 
guests  come  in ;  but  she  has  it  her  own  way. 
The  letting  of  the  rooms  is  hers,  not  mine. 
But  the  place  stands  in  such  a  strange,  out  of 
the  way  neighbourhood,  and  not  too  respect- 
able neither,  that  few  care  to  come  here, — 
such  as  she,  at  least,  thinks  good  enough. 
Anything  else,  sir,  to-night  V 

"  No, — leave  me  the  candle, — and  good 
night." 
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So  the  two  men  parted.  The  old  man  lighting 
a  small  bit  of  candle,  which  had  been  left  in  a 
tin  candlestick,  in  one  corner  of  the  fire-place, 
and  taking  his  departure,  wished  his  guest 
good  night ;  shutting  the  door  in  a  stealthy 
manner  after  him,  as  if  he  feared  to  awaken 
the  echoes  in  this  cave  of  silence. 

Mr.  Craiglethorpe  was  by  this  time  yery, 
Tery  weary, — stupidly  weary.  A  manner  of 
being  weary  usual  with  him,  and  which,  per- 
haps, was  one  cause  why  he  had  been  able  to 
go  through  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers 
as  he  had  done  with  so  little  injury  to  his 
constitution.  The  man,  whose  powers  seem 
to  retire  within  himself  after  any  great  exer- 
tion, to  slumber,  as  it  were,  while  the  external 
man  is  dull,  stupid,  and  only  semi-animate, 
husbands  them  much  better  than  he  who  is 
all  irritating  and  sleepless  excitement  in  this 
state  of  weakness. 

He  was  in  too  dull  a  mood  to  be  much 
moved,  or  his  attention  much  excited  by  the 
scene  through  which  he  had  just  passed,  and 
yet  insensible  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help 
making  some  reflections,  upon  the  vicissitudes 

F  2 
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of  things,  and  especially  upon  what  had 
brought  this  mansion,  once  the  almost  royal 
abode  of  some  princely  merchant,  to  this  utter 
desolation  and  decay.  He  knew  well  there 
were  many  instances  of  houses  such  as  this 
standing  forgotten  and  neglected  amid  the 
intricate  alleys  and  deserted  courts  of  the  vast 
city,  but  I  belieye  no  one  can  be  brought  into 
one  without  feeling  a  certain  sadness. 

It  may  be  merely  that  wealth  has  migrated 
to  other  quarters,  and  the  house  forsaken 
because  its  masters  have  become  richer  and 
richer,  and  have  at  last  desired  to  take  part 
in  that  modem  west  end  life  of  the  world, 
which  seems  the  fond  aspiration  of  such.  But 
the  scene  may  tell  another  tale, — of  ruin  and 
desolation,  of  sorrow  and  despair,  and,  to  the 
imaginative,  it  almost  infallibly  raises  asso- 
ciations of  this  description. 

So  it  did  with  Craiglethorpe  in  his  present 
Jiumour. 

Tired  as  he  was,  he  did  not  seek  his  bed 
immediately;  he  sat  down  in  a  huge  arm- 
chair, lined  with  green  velvet,  which  stood  by 
the   side   of  it,    and  he    looked    up   at   its 
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mouldering  curtains,  its  loftj  tester,  sur- 
mounted with  the  broken  plumes  of  dusty 
feathers,  and  then  he  fell  a  musing. 

He  thought  upon  those  who  had  gone 
before, — upon  the  generations  passed  away. 
How  the  tide  of  time,  unceasingly  strong, 
swept  them,  one  after  another,  into  the  grave, 
into  that  fathomless  gulph  wherein  all  mortal 
things  must  go ;  of  those  who  had  liyed  and 
enjoyed;  and  whose  Toices  had  rung  merrily 
in  these  silent  places,  and  who  were  all  now 
gone. — Where?     Ay,  that  was  the  question, 

that  question  for  ever  recurring, — where  ? 

And  then,  as  with  a  sort  of  solemn  pity, 
lie  thought  upon  those  who  had  lived  here, 
^^d  whose  footsteps  might  be  discovered  amid 
^he  magnificence  in  ruins  which  surrounded 
Wm, — and  reflected  upon  the  numbers  whom, 
^^en  in  his  short  course,  he  had  seen  swept 
^^ay  to  oblivion  by  commercial  disasters, — 
^^  began  to  ask  himself  whether  the  history 
^f  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  might  not  be 
a  dreary  tale  of  the  same  sort. 

Again,  the  reminiscence  of  an  old  story, — 
^^  pertinaciously  driven  from  his  mind  that 
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he  had  long  succeeded  in  almost  entirely  for- 
getting it, — in  feeling  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
— rose  to  his  mind  with  that  preternatural 
rividness  with  which  it  had  visited  him  under 
the  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

There  was  a  tale  of  complete  destruction 
connected  with  that  story.  A  noble,  ancient^ 
respectable  city  house,  utterly  ruined,  and 
shattered  to  atoms ;  a  splendid  mansion,  in 
some  remote  comer  of  the  city,  which  every- 
body had  heard  of  and  nobody  knew  much 
about,  shut  up  and  deserted. 

The  connexion  of  thought  was  painful. 

He  shook  it  off,  and,  undressing,  lay  down 
in  the  bed,  closed  his  eyes,  and  slept.  His 
dreams  were  a  troubled  repetition  of  the  agi- 
tating thoughts  of  the  day. 

First  he  was  in  the  court  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
now  darkened  with  that  heavy  gloom  which 
seems  to  pervade  most  objects  in  our  dreams. 
There  he  sat,  rivetted,  as  it  were,  chained 
to  his  seat  as  by  some  invisible  charm,  his 
tongue  clinging  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
vainly,  agonizingly  endeavouring  to  speak. 
There   was  the  judge,  in  his  solemn  scarlet 
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robes,  the  counsel  round  the  table,  the  jurymen 
in  their  box,  with  their  intent,  earnest  looks ; 
die  excited  crowd,  listening  with  heads  anx-^ 
ioasly  bent  forwards,  and  horror  written  in 
their  countenances — and  there  was  the  pri- 
soner, with  that  pale,  serious  face,  that 
steady,  calm,  gentle,  but  resolved  eye  of  his, 
that  modest  yet  firm  figure  and  gesture.  In- 
Bocence  in  self-sacrifice — and  he  knew  it,  and 
he  could  not  speak  ;  for  his  tongue  was  frozen, 
as  if  by  the  hand  of  death. 

Then  close  by  him  passed  that  tall  and 
noble  creature,  clasping  the  dying  innocent  in 
her  ai'ms.  That  sweet,  beautiful,  fragile  girl 
^and  as  she  passed  him,  what  a  look  did 
those  grand,  dark,  solemn  eyes  give ! 

The  look  his  fancy  had  dimly  pictured,  and 
^tich  he  now  saw — and  he  turned  away  and 
then  began  to  weep, — and  when  he  raised  his 
^^ad  again,  all  that  scene  had  passed  in  the 
hurried  confusion  of  a  dream,  and  he  sat  by  the 
side  of  a  pure  stream  of  deep  river  water,  which 
glided  slowly,  slowly  by,  and  upon  which  two 
^ilk-white  swans  were,  with  their  arched 
fiecks  and  ruffling  wings  of  down,  slowly  and 
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majestically  gliding.  Magnificent  willows  bent 
their  aged  stems,  and  their  light  tendrils 
dipped  swaying  and  swaying  np  and  down 
with  soft  soothing  motion  into  the  water,  and 
all  around  were  ancient  groves  of  magnificent 
trees.  Planes  stretching  wide  their  huge 
shading  arms ;  spiral  cedars  rising  in  massive 
pyramids  to  the  sky.  Oaks,  like  heavy  columns, 
supporting  their  vast  canopy  of  boughs — ^the 
soft  grass-plat,  in  a  gentle  descent  to  the  river, 
by  which  he  sat  musing. 

And  then !  oh  vivid,  as  if  the  past  was  no 
longer  the  past !  as  if  the  law  of  nature — the 
dreadful  law,  was  reversed — and  the  days  of 
youth,  the  irrevocably  lost,  could  come  again  ! 

— he   felt   a   soft   hand that   hand — 

oh  that  hand! — he  shivered  in  his  dream, — 
come  stealing,  stealing,  and  ofi*  with  his  hat — 
and  away  she  flies  with  a  shriek  of  wild, 
girlish  laughter ; — and  over  the  grass  like  a 
wild  fawn,  and  is  lost  amidst  the  merging 
greens  in  a  moment. 

And  his  heart  beats  as  it  beat  then — and 
up  he  starts,  and  would  run ;  but  he  feels  again 
as  he  felt  years  and  years  ago, — that  it  is  in- 
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consistent  with  his  dignitj  to  run;  and  he 
checks  himself,  and  calls,  rather  in  a  harsh, 
irritated  voice— oh!  how  that  harsh  voice 
grated  against  his  ear  now — "  Lilla ! — Lilla,  I 
say!— Bring  it  back  again !'' 

And  then  out  starts  the  light  figure  from 
behind  the  green  branches,  mocking,  mocking ; 
and  that  provoking,  sweet,  gaj,  naughty,  tri- 
umphant face  is  before  him,  wild  with  sport  and 
wicked  enjoyment  of  his  vexation;  and  the 
lovely  hand  and  arm  wave  the  hat  before  him, 
and  then  hold  it  forth,  as  if  tempting  him  to 
come  and  take  it ;  and  as  he,  forcing  himself 
to  a  dignified  slowness,  comes  walking  up,  one 
part  provoked,  and  ninety-nine  parts  enchanted 
—just  as  he  thinks  he  has  caught  the  culprit 
and  rescued  his  hat — out  bursts  a  shout  of 
laughter,  and,  pointing  at  his  hair,  now  all 
blown  about  round  a  face  that  could  not  very 
veil  become  such  disorder,  away  she  flies 
again,  and  the  provoking  chase  is  renewed. 

A  chase  that  becomes  more  and  more  pro- 
Toking,  every  time  the  same  scene  is  by  the 
wild  sweet  young  one  repeated, — till  at  last, 
as,  alas !  he  used  in  old  time  to  do,  he  grows 
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really  angry,  cross,  and  out  of  humour — 
speaks  in  an  authoritatiye  tone  of  command— 
and  the  quarrel  ends  by  the  lovely  peryeiae 
one  flinging  the  hat  in  a  pet  at  his  feet^  and 
walking  sulkily  towards  the  house. 

The  agitation,  the  intense  agitation  of  feel- 
ing which  succeeded  the  renewal  of  a  scene 
passed  away,  years,  and  years,  and  years 
ago, — even  fix)m  his  memory, — it  is  difficult  to 
describe. 

He  awoke,  trembling  and  panting, — ^not  to 
sleep  again,  not  to  dream,  but  to  lie  in  a  sort 
of  passion  of  recollection,  of  delight,  of  regret^ 
of  remorse,  of  grief,  of  horror,  of  self-abhor- 
rence. Now  he  could  see^ — for  this  dream  had 
revived  the  long  series  of  that  past  history — 
now  he  could  see  what,  in  his  sternness,  and 
his  pride,  and  his  sourness,  and  his  ill-temper, 
he  never  would  see  then. 

Ah  I  why  are  we  so  blinded  to  our  faults, 
till  the  irrevocable  hour  is  past! 

Now  he  could  see  how  dreadfully  he  had 
mistaken  himself,  her;  their  circumstances, 
their  relations,  their  feelings,  their  tempers; 
their  mutual  duties,  and  their  mutual  faults. 
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Faults!  Were  hers  to  be  called  faults? 
Did  thej  even  approach  to  faults,  those  little 
mistakes  and  errors  which  he  had  visited  as 
keayy  crimes  1 

Faults!  Was  his  implacable,  unforgiving 
pride  only  a /az^ftf  His  pitiless  satisfaction! 
His  miserable  satisfaction  of  revenge  at  a  re- 
tribution which,  it  is  true,  he  had  not  called 
^vn,  but  which  he  had  enjoyed ! 

Oh !  as  that  gay  sparkler,  that  lovely  trifler 
of  days  long,  long,  for  ever,  ever  gone  by,  was 
restored  to  him  in  that  dream — as  there  lying 
awake,  he  recollected,  with  a  vividness  that 
only  belongs  to  that  state  of  the  body  and 
^d,  scenes  upon  scenes  of  his  life,  in  which 
that  lovely,  wild,  young,  careless  thing  had 
l^rne  a  part — as  he  contrasted  his  own  vile, 
niorose  humour  with  her  playful  sweetness,  his 
^rong,  bitter,  cruel  feelings  of  mingled  love 
^d  pride,  and  her  charming  indifference  and 
good-natured  insensibility — he  could  have 
groaned  aloud  at  the  remembrance, — the  re- 
gretful remembrance  of  how  entirely,  in  the 
iarshness  of  his  proud,  exacting  temper,  he 
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had  mistaken  the  way  to  a  heart,  which  migl 
perhaps,  after  all,  have  been  won. 

And  at  the  thought,  he  writhed  with  paii 
And  then  rose  a  furj — a  furj  like  that  i 
Clarence's  dream,  with  face  like  an  angel,  an 
bright  hair  ... . 

With  smiles  like  the  sun-beams.  Thf 
sweet,  gay  countenance;  that  lively,  careles 
easy  air;  that  perfection  of  grace  in  gesture  an 
in  form ;  sallies  brilliant  as  her  own,  eyes  brigl 
as  her  own,  fascinations  like  her  own  .... 

And  then  Mr.  Craiglethorpe — ^it  was  a  li: 
since  these  things  had  happened — then,  whc 
that  visage  rose  and  presented  itself,  then  M 
Craiglethorpe  started  from  his  bed,  and  cou] 
not,  would  not,  attempt  to  rest  more. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  GoDO  are  all  the  charms  which  made  thee 
To  thy  children  so  divine  ; 
Could  these  walls  bat  weep  and  wail  thee^ 


They  would  add  their  tears  to  mine. 


»» 


The  Cid. 

He  felt  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  as  he 
went  to  the  window,  opened  the  curtains,  and 
looked  out. 

The  sun  had  risen ;  and  as  the  morning 
light  falls  upon  us,  we  seem  to  awaken  from 
the  visions  of  the  fancy,  to  be  restored  to 
reality,  and  prepared  to  begin  a  new  life. 

He  looked  out. 

It  was  so  early  that  not  a  creature  was 
stirring,  the  cold  clear  light  of  the  early  dawn, 
not  as  yet  obscured  by  the  smoke,  fell  upon 
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the  little  court  below,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
houses  were  sharply  given  against  the  cloudless 
blue  of  the  sky. 

A  few  dusty  sparrows,  chirping  about,  gave 
the  only  sign  of  life. 

The  front  of  the  house  looked  upon  this 
close,  little  court,  which  was  surrounded  by 
tall,  old,  ruinous  houses.  As  Craiglethorpe 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out,  he  could 
form  some  idea  of  its  external  grandeur. 
The  fine  stone  steps,  the  elaborate  architraye 
of  the  entrance  door,  the  stone-work  which 
surrounded  the  windows,  and  adorned  the 
comers  of  the  building,  the  stone  rases  on  the 
cornice,  all  were  in  a  style  of  ancient  and 
yenerable  magnificence. 

"  It  has  been  a  grand  old  place,''  he  thought, 
"  and  how  quiet  and  silent  it  is  now." 

Then  he  leaned  out  upon  the  window  sill, 
that  strange  old  man,  and  fell  again  to  his 
musing.  Things  were  still  strangely  mingled 
together  in  his  thoughts,  things  present  and 
past.  The  present  feeling  connected  with  the 
Wilmingtons,  and  the  lively  retrospection  sum- 
moned up  by  his  charm — ^\vith  the  reflections 
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of  the  eYening  before,  upon  man — ^upon  God 
— ^upon  the  true  issue  of  things.  But  the 
impressions  were  less  lively  and  the  ideas 
somewhat  confused,  for  his  spirit  was  weary 
with  the  struggles  he  had  gone  through,  and  a 
reaction  had  taken  place. 

A  dull,  stupid,  unsatisfectory  feeling  it  was 
to  which  he  now  yielded  himself,  with  that 
power  of  passive  endurance  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  he  remained  there, 
leaning  against  the  window,  and  his  eyes 
resting  in  an  abstracted  manner  upon  the 
scene  before  him.  Presently,  the  hum  and 
stir  of  life  began  to  arise  indistinctly,  and  in 
so  hushed  and  still  a  manner,  that  it  excited 
^^  attention.  He  then  remembered  it  was 
Sunday  morning. 

He  was  aroused  at  last  by  a  knock  at  his 
^oor.     It  was  his  host. 

"Come  in/'  said  Craiglethorpe,  without 
turning  round  ;  and  the  old  man  entered. 

**!  beg  pardon  for  intruding,  sir, — I  hope 
you  have  rested  well ;  though  it  be  a  strange, 
old-fashioned  sort  of  a  bed/' 
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"Yes, — I   did    well    cnongh.     The  place 
seems  quiet/^ 

"  Ay,  it  is,  sir.  The  lower  rooms  are  let 
to  a  great  paper  manufacturer  as  a  warehouse, 
— and  his  carts  only  come  from  time  to  time 
to  bring  paper,  from  his  mills  in  the  country, 
to  be  stowed  away  here,  or  to  fetch  bales  for 
the  printers.  Usually,  it*s  as  quiet  on  a  week 
day  as  it  is  to-day.  And  the  house  stands 
back,  sir,  yer  see,  and  most  of  the  houses 
there,  round  the  court,  as  let  as  warehouses, 
too ;  and  their  doors  being  the  other  way, 
one  hears  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  going 
on. 

"I  shall  sleep  here   again   to-night,'*  was 
Craiglethorpe's  answer  to  this  little  account. 
*  Certainly,  sir ;  if  you  like  it/' 
"  Any  one  else  upon  this  floor  V* 
"Not  a  soul,  sir;    the  furniture  in   this 
room  chanced  not  to  be  sold  when  the  rest 
was  all  cleared  away.     I  forget  the  reason 
why;  so  my  wife,  who  is  very  fond  of  the 
old  place,  and  has  got  the  charge  of  it,  kept 
it  as  it  was ;  and  it  has  served  as  a  lodging 
for  some  houseless  heads  of  the  better  sort. 
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in  its  time.  There  are  such — ^who  have  to 
bmye  rough  weather  in  this  life,  and  are  glad 
of  a  shelter  a  little  out  of  the  common 
thoroughfare,  as  one  may  say,  sir/' 

And  he  eyed  his  guest  as  he  said  this 
with  a  mixed  expression  of  compassion  and 
cnriosity. 

"No  doubt,'*  said  Craiglethorpe,  with  a 
certain  gesture  of  impatience,  ^'I  like  the 
quiet,  and  shall  come  and  sleep  here  again 
to-night,  do  you  hear  ?'* 

"Yes,  sir,  and  in  the  meantime,  will  you 
please  to  take  breakfast  here  rather  than  in  the 
common  room,  for  we  can  hardly  dignify  it 
with  the  name  of  coflFee-room,*'  said  the  old 
man ;  who  at  times  would  express  himself  in  a 
manner  rather  at  variance  with  his  external 
appearance. 

"  Yes — no.  I  don't  want  breakfast,"  thought 
Craiglethorpe  ;  "what  have  I  to  do  with  eating 
and  drinking?"  Then  disliking  singularity^ 
and  roused  by  the  old  man's  inquiring  looks,  ho 
added ;  "  Yes,  bring  it  up  here." 

"What  would  your  worship  please  tc 
haver' 

TOL.  I.  G 
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"  I  don^t  know !  Can^t  you  let  me  be  quiet 
with  jour  confounded  botheration  1  Anything, 
and  leave  me  to  myself,  will  you  V^ 

This  sudden  outburst  startled  the  old  man, 
but  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  he  entertained 
of  the  importance  of  his  singular  guest  So 
making  his  reverence,  he  stole  quietly  away, 
and  did  not  return  till  he  came  bringing  up  a 
tray  with  a  neat  little  breakfast  of  tea,  rolLi» 
and  eggs,  very  daintily  set  out,  to  which  Oraigle- 
thorpe,  in  an  absent  manner  sat  down. 

As  soon  as  the  old  man  had  again  left  the 
room,  he  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then 
taking  his  hat  from  the  chair  on  which  he  had 
flung  it  the  previous  night,  opened  the  door 
and  entered  the  gallery.  The  sun  had  risen 
pretty  liigh  by  this  time,  and  its  beams  shone 
through  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
and  displayed  all  the  rich  ornaments  of  the 
ceiling  and  panelling  to  perfection. 

These  were  very  ancient  in  their  fashion,  but 
did  not  appear  so  blackened  with  age,  or  so 
dilapidated  as  they  had  done  the  preceding 
night ;  it  was  rather  the  accumulated  dust  of 
many  years,  and  the  tarnishing  of  a  very  long 
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neglect,  which  obscnred  their  lustre.  Two  or 
three  SBunilj-pictores  still  hung  up  and  down 
against  the  walls ;  the  rest  were  all  perfectly 
bare  of  what  could  in  an j  waj  be  called  fund- 
tore. 

Crai^thorpe  scarcely  glanced  at  these 
things,  and  indeed  might  be  said  not  to  notice 
them  at  all,  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  window 
that  OTerhung  the  hall.  But  insensible  as  he 
was  in  his  present  mood,  to  external  objects, 
he  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  extreme 
magnificence  of  this  hall. 

The  loftiness  and  fine  symmetry  of  the  pil- 
lars which,  supporting  the  noble  arches,  sprang 
to  the  lofty  roof;  the  centre  of  which  was,  as  I 
hare  said,  self-poised,  flat,  and  most  richly 
adorned  with  carved  work  and  gilding,  pro- 
duced upon  his  mind  the  full  efiect  which  noble 
architecture,  in  its  fine  proportions,  seldom 
&il8  to  excite  in  the  least  critical  eye.  The 
most  uninstructed  taste  in  these  things  jdelds, 
M  it  were,  spontaneously  to  the  sublimity  of 
the  efiect.  And  thus  Oraiglethorpe  felt,  as 
he  stood  looking  over  the  dark  balustrade  of 
heary  carved  and  gilded  work,  into  this  splen- 
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did  hall.  The  bright  rajs  of  the  sun  streamed 
through  stained  windows,  and  threw  gleams  of 
rich-coloured  light  upon  the  floor  and  across 
the  pillars. 

There  it  stood,  in  its  solemn  silence  and 
solitude,  stripped  of  every  restige  of  furniture 
or  human  in-dwelling.  Lifting  its  loftj  arches 
on  high,  utterly  lonely  and  forsaken  ;  whilst 
the  chambers  below,  the  rich  mahogany  and 
gilded  doors  of  which  were  by  the  ftill  light 
of  day  discernible,  were  now,  as  he  knew, 
empty,  except  of  the  wares  of  a  man  of  trade, 
whose  large  bales  of  paper  occupied  what  had 
once  been  the  abode  of  so  much  splendour  and 
pomp. 

Craiglethorpe  was  not  a  man  much  given  to 
indulge  in  imaginative  thought.  He  did  not 
stand  there  speculating  and  building  romances 
as  to  the  fate  of  those  who  might  have  lived 
there  before.  Yet  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
increased  gravity  and  sadness, — a  yet  stronger 
sense  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  human 
things,  that  he  slowly  descended  the  wide 
stairs  with  their  richly  scrolled  balustrades  so 
quaintly  adorning  them,  and  walking  slow  and 
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pensire  across  the  hall,  which  faintlj  re-echoed 
to  his  quiet  footsteps,  approached  the  loftj 
door  with  intent  to  let  himself  out. 

He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  going  through 
the  passage  and  the  low  entertaining  rooms  of 
the  tavern,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  whomsoever 
might  chance  to  be  there. 

To  his  satisfaction  he  found  the  huge  rusted 
key  sticking  in  the  large  elaborate  lock  of  this 
door,  in  itself  quite  a  fine  piece  of  workman- 
ship ;  he  turned  it,  then  tried  the  handle  of 
the  door,  and  letting  himself  into  the  street, 
closed  it  after  him. 

He  had  no  particular  purpose  to  answer  in 
going  out.  In  the  present  depressed  state  of 
his  spirits,  and  pre-occupation  of  his  thoughts, 
he  had  not  planned  where  to  go.  From  that 
natural  impatience  of  rest  which  possesses 
most  men,  go  out  he  must,  but  the  feeling  was 
merely  instinctive.  He  felt  particularly  dreary ; 
he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  feel  so 
dreary  before ;  he  had  never  felt  the  utter 
loneliness  of  being  press  upon  him  so  before. 
In  the  hours  of  disappointed  hope  and  blighted 
affection,  of  which  he  had  liad  his  share,  this 
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feeling  of  utter  loneliness  had  never  depressed 
him ;  the  excitement  of  his  angry  passions 
had  kept  him  company,  as  it  were ;  the  fierce 
agitations  of  the  storm  had  occupied  and  filled 
his  mind.  Now  there  was  a  dead  stillness  and 
calm,  but  it  was  the  calmness  of  torpor  rather 
than  peace. 

Without  religious  hope,  without  reference 
to  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  the 
good  all  pervading  in  the  all  surrounding — 
power.  Without  a  sense,  and  a  strong  sense, 
of  the  personal  existence  and  actuality  of  this 
sublime  and  tender  presence,  there  may  be 
calm,  but  there  is  no  peace  to  the  heart  of 
man.  He  may  be  lulled  into  a  species  of 
tranquillity, — it  may  be  repose ;  but  there  is  no 
peace. — Peace  is  a  sense  of  inefi*able  comfort 
and  rest. — Not  to  be  described, — not  to  be 
appreciated,  except  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced it.  Feeling  such  as  that  which  must 
have  been  brooding  over  Milton^s  spirit,  when 
he  wrote  those  lines  which  I  will  venture  to 
introduce  here,  as  pervaded  with  the  sense  of 
what  I  mean. 
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"  Bat  peaceful  was  the  night, 
When  the  Prince  of  light, 
His  reign  of  Peace  upon  the  earth  began ; 
The  winds  in  wonder  wist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  hist^ 
WhispVing  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
Whilst  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  o'er  the  ware." 

It  was  the  joy  of  that  peace  which  was  so 
^"t-terly  wanting  to  the  wearied  spirit  of  the 
fc>:r^ken  man.  The  sweetness  of  that  inner 
^^Im  which  the  Prince  of  Peace  brought  down 
'^^Dm  heayen  to  yisit  the  heart  of  tempest-tossed 
^'^^taianity. 

Oh,  how  aridl  how  desert,  how  dreary^ 
^^^Dw  torpid !  how  destitute  is  the  hush  of  the 
^^^ssions  without  it. 

"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  if  the 

^^It  of  the  earth  hath  lost  its  savour,  where- 

^^ith  shall  it  be  salted  ?    It  is  thenceforth  good 

'or  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden 

Xmder  foot  of  men." 

This  truth  may  be  applied  to  other  states  of 
the  mind  than  to  those  here  signified.  Most 
certain  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  very  attain- 
ment of  what  should  be  the  Christian  temper, 
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its  meekness,  its  gentleness,  its  submission ;  its 
contempt  of  worldly  excitements,  of  distinction, 
of  wealth,  of  consideration;  if  not  united  to 
that  strong  faith,  and  those  fervent  aspirations 
which  more  than  supply  to  the  soul  the  want 
of  the  baser  incitements  to  action,  becomes 
but  a  poor,  mean,  worthless  thing,  only  fit  to 
be  cast  out  and  trodden,  as  it  eyentually  will 
be,  under  the  foot  of  men. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  who 
having  outlived  the  power  of  the  passions, 
passed  through  the  delusions  of  the  world, 
and  finding  they  are  delusions,  have  at  last 
attained  the  temperance  and  calm  of  more 
rational  views — ^yet  see  no  purpose  beyond — 
and  are  alive  to  no  mightier  and  higher 
influences. — How  inexpressible  is  the  barren- 
ness of  the  desert  which  remains ! 

He  went  walking,  thus  desolate,  along  the 
streets,  yesterday  so  crowded  with  the  bustle 
of  commerce,  and  resounding  with  the  dis- 
cordant cries  and  sounds  of  busy  life  ;  now 
still,  and  almost  deserted,  resting  in  the  calm 
of  the  sabbath. 

The  shops  all  shut.     No  noise  of  carts  and 
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wains  struggling  along  the  crowded  way.     No 
ceaseless  stream  of  busy-faced  men  and  women, 
pouring  toward  this  side  and  that — the  street 
vacant,  except  when  the  carriage  of  some  one 
going  to  church,  shot  lightly  by ;  and  a  few 
^ell-dressed  men  and  women,  from  time  to 
time,  were  met  upon  the  causeway ;  from  which 
not  business  and  hurry  alone,  but  wretched- 
ness, penury,  and  rags,  seemed  banished  upon 
the  blessed  day. 

The  merry  bells  were  now  ringing  from  the 
innumerable  steeples  of  the  city,  and  as  Orai- 
glethorpe  went  along,  the  charity  children 
came  thronging  by — and  upon  the  steps  of  the 
churches,  as  he  passed,  the  people  were  seen 
crowding  in.  And  the  sun  shone  bright  and 
beautifully  upon  the  scene  ; — and  it  looked  all 
so  right  and  so  happy. 

He  had,  perhaps,  never  been  in  the  city  on 
a  Sunday  before  in  his  life.  At  least  never 
walking  its  streets  at  this  church-going  hour. 
A  sort  of  wistful  feeling  began  to  creep  over 
him,  as  he  saw  aU  these  men  and  women  look- 
ing so  clean,  so  decent,  so  respectable,  throng- 
ing in  through  the  wide  opened  doors  of  God's 
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house  ;  and  heard  the  cheerful  bells  drop  into 
that  single-Yoiced  call,  which  seems  to  speak  a 
summons. 

He  almost  longed  to  stop  and  go  in.  But 
he  did  not  go  in.  He  went  on — his  head 
bent  down  upon  his  breast  —  musing  and 
dreary. 

At  last  he  entered  St.  PauFs  Churchyard ; 
and  the  mighty  cathedral,  in  all  its  splendour, 
rose  before  him ;  the  dome  looming  against 
the  deep  blue  sky.  The  bright  sun  casting 
the  whole  edifice  into  the  strongest  relief  of 
light  and  shade.  It  was  grand,  it  was  glo- 
rious. He  lifted  up  his  head  and  gazed ; — 
bent  it  down  again,  and  went  on — but  he 
stopped  once  more,  just  where  the  iron  gate 
opens  to  the  street,  near  what  was  then  Pellatt 
and  Green's  shop,  I  believe.  People  were 
going  up  the  steps — he  suddenly  crossed  the 
street,  and  followed. 

The  organ  was  pouring  forth  one  magnifi- 
cent peal  of  sound,  which  rolled  down  the 
lofty  arches — rose  to  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
seemed  to  swell  throughout  the  whole  building. 
Like  the  very  elements  in  their  magnificence — 
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a  v-eiy  storm  of  sonnd.  Yet  not  a  troubled, 
wigry  storm — but  as  the  sublime  voice  of  a 
mighty  wind. 

The  lofty  dome  rose  high  above  him,  and 
an  inexplicable  sensation  of  solemnity  and 
grandeur  seemed  to  elevate  him,  as  he  bared 
ius  head,  lifted  up  his  eye  to  the  vast  cope 
above,  and  felt  every  nerve  thrill  with  the 
grand  solemnity  of  the  organ-peal. 

Service  had  begun.  The  choir  was  already 
Dearly  full,  but  one  of  the  vergers  took  him  to 
a  place  in  an  obscure  comer,  where,  unseen  by 
all,  he  took  part  in  the  solemn  gravity  of  our 
cathedral  service. 

There  was  a  prayer-book  and  an  anthem- 
^k  in  the  place  where  he  sat.  Mechanically 
^^  opened  the  prayer-book,  and  followed  rather 

than  joined  in  the  service. 
"  We  have  done  the  things  we  ought  not  to 

We  done,    and   we   have   left   undone   the 

tMngs  we  ought  to  have  done — but  thou,  0 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  oflFenders. 

Spare  thou  them  which  confess  their  faults. 

Restore  thou  those  who  are  penitent " 
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And  a  cry  from  his  inner  heart  seemed  to 
rise  and  go  up  with  the  words. 

Then  the  organ  pealed  forth  again,  and  the 
joyous  hymn  burst  forth  as  if  the  angels  who 
excel  in  strength  were  shouting  in  glad 
choinis : — 

"  0  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord — let  us 
heartily  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  his  salra- 
tion '' 

Ringing  gladly,  thankfully,  joyously,  the 
hymn  was  pealed  forth  around  him. 

He  felt  a  strange  quivering  within. 

Then  the  Psalms  were  chanted  solemnly  and 
tranquilly. 

"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place 
from  all  generations  ;  before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed 
the  earth  and  the  world  ;  even  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting  thou  art  God " 

There  was  one  sweet  little  child  singing 
among  the  white-robed  choristers ;  he  might 
have  been  from  six  to  seven  years  old  ;  his 
little  head  was  covered  with  clustering  curls 
of  fair  hair,  his  blue  eyes  filled  with  a  look 
of    sentiment,    most    innocent,     yet    almost 
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diTine.  His  little  mouth  rolling  forth  sounds 
of  sorpassing  beauty,  his  little  soul  all  wrapt 
in  the  ecstacj  of  the  sound. 

Craiglethorpe  watched  this  little  creature 
and  thought  upon  the  cherubim ;  indeed,  his 
mind  was  fast  filling  with  ideas,  collected  it 
might  be  at  odd  times  ;  renmants  of  the  yerj 
imperfectlj  religious  teachings  of  his  childhood, 
all  crowding  fast  upon  his  imagination  toge- 
ther, whilst  his  heart — it  was  enough — ^began 
to  swell  and  glow,  was  elevated  and  expanded. 

Whether  thus  prepared  he  was  able  to  join  in 
the  prayers,  earnestly,  sincerely,  devoutly,  and 
for  the  very  first  time  of  his  life  to  cry — ay,  and 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul — for  God's 
mercy  upon  him,  a  sinner,  I  do_not  pretend  to 
say.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  when  the 
serrice  was  over  he  felt  comforted  and 
strengthened;  the  bitter  wounds  of  his  spirit 
soothed  and  healed,  and  he  found  courage  to 
address  the  Wilmingtons,  with  a  most  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  to  seek  their  forgiveness 
and  to  obtain  it. 

As  for  that  other  dark  hidden  chapter  of 
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his  life,  it  was  like  some  deeply  shrouded 
the  brighter  the  sun  might  shine  without 
the  more  sensible,  the  more  intense  we 
depths  of  the  obscurity  within. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  It  was  not  the  wounds  and  gashes— 
Not  the  pain  that  causM  their  woe, 
'Twas  the  shame  the  foul  dishonour." 

The  Cn>. 

Mr.  Craiglethorpe  to  Henry  Wilmington. 

"You,  no  doubt,  think  yourself  a  much 
injured  man — I  don't  deny  it.     I  can  only 
say,  that  when  I  first  began  this  business,  I 
thought  you  deserved  anything.     If  you  have 
suffered  through  me,  I  have  sufiered  through 
you.    I  believe  you  can  comprehend  the  pos- 
sibility of  a   man  in  my  position,  suffering 
more  than  a   man  in  yours.     However  this 
may  be,  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  you  have 
the  magnanimity  to  meet  me,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  shake  hands  with  you.    I 
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am  not  a  man  of  many  words  nor  given  to 
sentiment,  but  there  are  occasions  in  life  that 
would  awaken  feeling  in  a  stone/' 

The  reply  to  this  brought  these  two  men, 
standing  in  such  an  extraordinary  relation  to 
each  other,  together. 

Henry  was  at  that  time  staying  with  his 
wife  and  sister  at  a  quiet  little  family  hotel  in 
the  New  Road,  to  which  he  had  removed  from 
Newgate.  Mr.  Wilmington  was  dead,  and 
they  were  only  waiting  till  the  funeral  had 
been  solemnized  in  order  to  return  to  Wales. 

It  was  a  little  quiet  room  which  they  occu- 
pied, looking  upon  the  small  shady  garden 
which  separated  them  from  the  New  Road, 
and  the  trees  in  which,  being  lofty  poplars, 
effectually  screened  the  little  drawing-room 
they  occupied  from  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by. 

The  party  had  removed  here  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  being  naturally  very  anxious 
to  escape  observation ;  for  Henry  had  become, 
most  unwillingly,  the  hero  of  one  of  those  tales 
which  peculiarly  excite  the  appetite  of  vulgar 
curiosity. 
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becaase  her  warm,  loving,  ardent  temper  had 
not   been   schooled   to  suflTering  by  previous 
trials,  as  had  been  those  of  the  others ;  besides, 
the  force  of  the  reaction  was  diminished  to 
them,  by  their  sorrow   upon    their  father's 
woount.    So  far,  it  was  positively  of  use.    The 
dear  little  creature  was  now  lying  upon  a  sofa 
beside  the  window,  looking  extremely  pale  and 
delicate.     She  was  indeed  so  feeble,  that  she 
could  scarcely  walk  across  the  room.     She  bad 
her  eyes   fixed  upon  her  husband,  following 
him  as  he  walked  silently  up  and  down  the 
cbamber.     It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  satisfy 
the  thirst  for  gazing,  or  bear  to  lose  sight  of 
him  for   a   moment — him,   whom    she    had 
thonght  so  soon  to  behold  no  more,  now  re- 
stored to  her  as  from  the  grave. 

She  could  only  gaze  and  feel ;  she  could 
not  think.  The  trembling  of  her  joy  was 
ahnost  like  the  tremulous  vibrations  of  great 
fear.  It  had  indeed  been  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  she  had  withstood  the  mighty 
flood  of  joy — unmixed  joy  such  as  hers,  though 
the  assurance  of  Henr/s  safety  had  been  com- 
municated with  every  possible  precaution. 

H  2 
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Caroline  sat  bj  the  window  near  the  sofa  of 
her  sister,  looking  out  into  the  garden  and 
watching  as  it  were  the  neyer-ceasing  stream 
of  people  who  were  passing  behind  the  trees ; 
but  her  thoughts  were  far  away.  They  were 
dwelling  upon  the  death-bed  of  her  father — 
that  weak  and  wretched  sinner.  They  were 
asking  those  deep,  those  awful  questions,  which 
the  departure  of  a  poor,  imperfect,  guilty  crea- 
ture calls  up  in  the  yearning  mind. 

When  the  excellent  depart,  the  thoughts 
repose  in  faith.  The  dark  curtain  has  dropped 
— ^the  impenetrable  mystery  lies  undiscover- 
able  behind ;  but  every  instinct  of  our  nature 
seconds  every  conclusion  of  our  reason,  and 
declares  that  mystery  to  be  the  mystery  of  an 
unimaginable  felicity. 

Not  so  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

IIow  painfully  the  anxious  heart  ruminates 
and  asks,  and  searches  into  tlic  limits  of  that 
mercy  of  which  there  is  such  dreadfid  need. 
Will  it  ?  Can  it  extend  so  far  as  to  include 
the  unhappy  one  who  is  gone  ? 

With  what  solicitude  docs  the  memory  re- 
trace every  little  extenuating  circumstance  of 
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a  life  mis-spent  ?  Byery  little  trait  of  goodness 
eihibited,  weighing  temptations  and  disad- 
rantages  against  mistakes  and  errors, — longing 
to  pray  for  mercy  upon  the  departed  one  gone 
to  his  final  account.  Prayer  for  the  dead 
seems  so  natural  to  the  human  heart. 

No  wonder  neither  Henry  nor  Caroline 
▼ere  OTercome  by  the  sudden  rush  of  joy 
which  had  aknost  overwhelmed  Flayia.  There 
vera  abundance  of  drawbacks  to  mitigate  the 
force  of  the  current  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned. 

Caroline's  thoughts  were  occupied  in  these 
meditations, — these  searchings,  these  anxious 
questionings  of  the  spirit.  Henry's  were  en- 
gaged upon  the  same  subject,  but  in  a  different 
▼ay.  He  was  rather  thinking,  with  a  pious 
and  tender  pity,  upon  the  painful  departure, 
■^upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
father  he  had  never  ceased  to  love,  had  died. 
Thus  they  were  severally  engaged  in  that 
little  room  when  the  postman's  rap  was  heard, 
and  Mr.  Craiglethorpe's  letter  was  brought  up. 

Henry  did  not  recognize  the  hand,  and 
opened  it  with  an  air  of  indifference  ;  he  was 
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thinking  of  other  things ;  but  as  be  read  it  he 
smUed  gently,  then  read  it  again,  and  put  it 
into  Flavians  hand.  But  no  sooner  (tid  FlaTia 
see  the  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  than 
she  threw  the  letter  from  her,  with  an  ex-* 
pression  of  horror,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to- 
read  a  word  of  it 

Henry  smiled  again, — a  fond  smile  it  was 
now — at  this  little  act  of  passion,  and  stooping 
down,  and  picking  up  the  note,  he  said, 

"  Will  you  not  even  read  a  word  in  his 
handwriting,  Flavia  V' 

"  Oh !  how  can  you  ask  me  ?  How  can 
you,  for  one  single  moment,  think  that  I 
either  would  or  could  ?  What  has  he  to  do 
with  us?  And  what  business  has  he  to 
intrude  upon  you, — to  write  to  you, — to 
poison  our  happiness  with  thoughts  of  him  r 

Henry  gave  a  little  laugh,  called  her  "  child,'* 
and  gently  patted  her  cheek.  She  threw  up 
those  loving  eyes  at  him,  and  gave  him  such  a 
look, — such  a  look  of  intense  affection. 

One  such  look  would  have  repaid  him 
almost  for  years  of  sorrow.  Ob,  the  ineffable 
treasures  of  a  true,  loving  heart ! 
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''  Will  y(m  read  it,  then,  Caroline  1  as  this 
ittoghtj  little,  unforgiying  thing  won't,'^  said 
Henrj,  handing  the  letter  to  Caroline.  ^'  It  is 
nther  a  carious  production.  The  man  is  so 
oniised  to  bend  that  he  does  not  know  yerj 
well  how  to  set  abont  it ;  but  there  is  some- 
tiiing  touching  to  me  in  the  sentence  at  the 
eni" 

"  I  think  he  suffers,''  said  Caroline,  return- 
ing the  letter,  after  having  read  it.  *'  I  think 
be  has  experienced  the  truth  of  what  he  says. 
His  situation  must  hare  been  horrible.  Will 
you  see  him,  Henry  V^ 

"See  him! — See  him!"  almost  screamed 
Plana.  "  See  him ! — What  can  he  mean  \ — 
What  should  we  see  him  for?  See  him!  — 
Good  heavens,  Caroline,  could  you  bear  the 
thoughts  of  it?" 

"  Perhaps  not,  my  love, — but  Henry  might ; 
Henry  has  to  forgive  him,  you  know." 

"  Henry  may — but  we  never  can." 

"  In  one  sense,  my  love,  we  cannot :  one 
cannot  forgive  the  pain  inflicted  upon  others. 
^(M  cannot  forgive  Henry's  sufferings.   Luckily, 
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my  dear  girl,  it  is  not  required  of  us.  It  is 
not  our  business  to  do  that;  but  we  can 
forgive  our  own  share,  and  that  we  will  try 
to  do,  won't  we  ?  This  proud,  irascible  man 
humbles  himself  to  confess  what  he  has  suf- 
fered. I  don't  think  we  can  find  in  our  hearts 
not  to  forgiye  him/' 

Flayia  shook  her  head. 

Then  she  said, — 

"  What  does  he  want  Henry  to  do  1" 

^'  Only  to  meet  him,  and  shake  hands  with 
him." 

"  That's  not  asking  forgiyeness." 

^^  Among  men  I  beheve  the  request  amounts 
to  that." 

"  And  will  Henry  ?"  looking  up  at  her 
husband. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  said  he,  stopping  and 
returning  to  the  sofa,  for  he  had  resumed  his 
walk  up  and  down  the  room : — "  Yes,  my 
darling,  Henry  wilL" 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  then  she  only 
said, — 

"  It  is  like  you, — it  is  right. — You  are  better 
than  I  am  ?" 
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He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her. — Ob,  how 
lie  did  lore  this  loying  joung  creatore  1 


Henry  to  Mr.  Graiglethorpe. 

"  C Family  Hotbl^  Nbw  Road. 

"^It  is  so  particularly  disagreeable  to  me  to 
go  out,  and  to  risk  being  recognized  in  tbo 
stieets,  that  I  hope  jou  will  excuse  mj  asking 
you  to  come  to  me,  instead  of  mj  coming  to 
you ;  a  thing  I  would  certainly  otherwise  have 
done.  I  belieye  we  shall  both  be  the  more 
easy  for  shaking  hands ;  and  I  can  honestly  say, 
I  shall  do  it  with  pleasure.'' 

Mr.  Graiglethorpe  liked  the  tone  of  this 
note  very  much.  There  was  nothing  he  liked 
80  well  as  brevity  and  simplicity ;  and  to  have 
Ws  overtures  for  a  reconciliation  received  in 
this  manner,  was  just  what  was  most  comfort- 
able to  his  feelings. 

He  had  the  greatest  aversion  to  a  scene.  A 
thing  in  which  he  felt  himself  most  peculiarly 
ill  calculated  to  play  a  part ;  and  nothing  but 
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tbe  sti^oDg  emotions,  the  agonizing  sense  of 
regret  for  his  conduct,  which  he  had  felt,  oonld 
have  led  him  to  the  step  he  had  taken. 

He  did  not  feel  any  awkwardness  at  the  idea 
of  meeting  Henry  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter.  As  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned, 
he  knew  well  the  simple,  straightforward  man- 
ner in  which  he  should  set  about,  and  get 
through  a  business,  many  would  have  found  so 
dif&cult  and  so  delicate ;  his  only  misgiying 
had  been  as  to  how  things  would  be  received 
on  Henry's  side. 

He  was  now  satisfied,  and  wrote  to  say,  that 
he  would  call  upon  Henry  that  very  evening; 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 

Composed  as  he  now  was,  and  firm  as  he 
was,  he  nevertheless  felt  a  sort  of  dislike  to 
the  idea  of  this  meeting  taking  place  by  day- 
light. There  is  sometliing  in  shade  so  con- 
genial to  all  strong  feelings. 


At  the  time  he  had  appointed,  the  thin  spare 
figure  of  Mr.   Craiglethorpe   might   be   seen 
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slowly  passing  up  the  streets  which  led  from 
ha  remote  lodging  to  the  Oitj  Road  This  he 
entered,  and  mingling  with  the  westem-bomid 
staneam  of  passers-bj,  was  borne  forwards  to 
the  plaoe  of  his  destination. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  not  a  star  to  be 
seen,  and  the  air  was  cold  and  nngenial.  The 
lamps  glimmered  and  i^ed  their  pale  light 
upon  the  pavement  as  he  walked  forwards  in  a 
slow,  lingering  sort  of  manner,  like  one  who 
is  far  from  being  in  a  haste  to  arrive  at  his 
journey's  end. 

He  did  not  think  much  as  he  went  along ; 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  obtain  this  satis- 
&ction,  and  he  followed  the  course  into  which 
this  determination  had  led  him  without  further 
reflection.     Yet  every  now  and  then,  as  hap- 
pens  when  we   are   about  to   do  something 
rather   out   of  the    common   way,    following 
some  strong  impulse  from  within — contradic- 
tory thoughts  would  flash  into  his  mind,  and 
questions  sudi  as  "  What  am  I  here  for  ? — 
What  am  I  about  ?— What's  the  usel"  and 
so  on,  arise. 
Then  he  would  stop.     Perhaps  turn  half- 
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way  round  Once,  indeed,  he  absolutely  re* 
traced  his  steps  a  few  paces.  But  the  impulse 
which  urged  him  forward  obtained  the  maa* 
tery.  He  arriyed  at  the  small  iron  gate  whidi 
opened  into  the  garden  in  fix)nt  of  the  hotel ; 
and  pulled  the  beU,  for  the  gate  at  that  hour 
of  the  eyening  was  locked 

A  maid  seryant  appeared  with  a  candle, 
shading  it  from  the  night  air,  and  inquired  his 
errand. 

"  I  am  come  to  see  Mr.  Henry  Wilmington. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  I  am  ex- 
pected V 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  so,  for  he  dined  rather 
earlier  than  usual  to-day,  and  would  haye  all 
the  wine  and  things  cleared  oflf  as  if  he 
expected  company.^' 

"  Is  he  alone  T 

"  Yes,  sir,  except  the  ladies.'^ 

"  Are  the  ladies,  as  you  call  them,  in  the 
room  with  him  now  r 

"  Were  not,  sir,  when  I  cleared  away  the 
things.  The  ladies  were  in  the  drawing-room 
in  front,  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilmington  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  dining-room  at  the 
back.'^ 
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^Take  me  into  that  back  room,  then/' 
Heniy  Wilmington  had  in  the  midst  of  the 
distressing  circumstances  which  surrounded 
lim,  as  he  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Criminal  Court, 
been  startled,  affected,  touched  to  the  yeiy 
soul,  by  the  sudden  start  fonrard, — the  recog- 
nition of  his  innocence,  so  passionately  made, 
and  bj  the  subsequently  abrupt  departure  of 
Mr.  Oraiglethorpe. 

He  was  of  so  kind  and  forgiying  a  temper, 
that  less  than  this  would  have  led  him  to 
meet  and  be  reconciled  to  the  man  who  had 
placed  him  in  so  cruel  a  situation ;  but  this 
circumstance  had  greatly  moved  him,  and  the 
more  he  reflected  upon  it,  the  greater  was  its 
effect.     This  sudden  burst  of  feeling  in  one 
te  had  considered  so  utterly  without  feeling ; 
this  passionate  recognition  of  his  own  mis- 
taken severity  ;  this  cry  of  anguish,  not  to  be 
mistaken,  which  had   burst  from  him  when 
convinced  of  the  wrong  he  was  committing, 
were  not  to  be  forgotten  by  a  man  like  Henry. 
The  whole  dark  scene  was  of  that  nature 
which  a  man,  once  having  gone  through,  never 
forgets,  which  casts  its  shadow  over  the  whole 
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of  the  future  life,  and  alters  its  hues  and  its 
character  to  the  end.  Bat  in  the  midst  of 
that  thick  darkness,  this  incident  had  been 
like  a  flash  of  light  suddenly  illuminating  the 
gloom  of  the  hour,  and  the  impression  it  had 
left  was  ineffacable. 

It  was  therefore  with  considerable  emotion 
that  Wilmington  awaited  the  interview  with 
this  singular  man,  of  whom  he  had,  moreover, 
a  distinct  remembrance  in  former  days. 

Mr.  Oraiglethorpe  was  not  one  to  be  easily 
forgotten,  though  fifteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  been  a  frequenter  of  his  father's 
house  and  table. 

Henry's  feelings  were  in  great  measure 
shared  by  Caroline,  who  took  her  usual  ex- 
panded view  of  this  as  of  other  things ;  but 
Flavia  was  quite  refractory.  Nothing  could 
soften  Mr.  Craiglethorpe's  conduct  in  her  eyes. 
The  hard-heartedness,  the  implacable  resent- 
ment, shown  in  his  conduct,  appeared  to  her 
too  wicked  and  too  cruel,  to  afford  the 
slightest  shadow  of  palliation  or  room  for 
indulgence. 

She  had  suffered  too  horribly,  poor  thing, 
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Bjid^  like  most  of  us,  she  was  apt  to  measure 

%iie  atrocitj  of  the  crime  by  the  extent  of  the 

XKiiserj  it  had  occasioned,  rather  than  by  the 

'fcrmrpitude  of  the  motires  from  which  it  might 

^K^ATe  sprang. 

It  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  realize  the 
i^ba  that  Mr.  Graiglethorpe  ever  could  haye 
^fcelieyed  in  Henry's  guilt ;  and  that  burst  of 
iion  which  touched  and  affected  the  two 
others  so  much,  appeared  to  her  only  the  ao- 
lowledgment,  when  too  late,  of  a  foregone 


Henry  tried  in  his  quiet  way  to  argue  the 
^natter  with  her,  but  how  could  he  be  dis- 
pleased with  this  ardently  aflFectionate  heart. 
It  was  her  passionate  esteem,  amounting  to 
almost  idolatry  for  his  good  qualities,  which 
Tendered  her  so   sweetly  unreasonable.     He 
▼as  obliged  to  content  himself  with  begging 
her  to   go  with  Caroline  into  the  drawing- 
i  room,   and  let  him   meet   Mr.  Graiglethorpe 

)         alone. 

I  The  door  opened,  and  the  heart-stricken 

man  entered. 

The  character  of  his  appearance  was  much 
changed 


I 
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Anguish  of  mind,  remorse,  unwonted  visiter, 
whose  summons  to  the  bar  of  conscience  had 
been  so  long  delayed,  but  which,  now  aroused, 
began,  as  fabled  of  the  never-sleeping  fiiries, 
to  shake  the  scorpion  whip.  Remorse! — a 
late  repentance! — retrospection! — the  fearful 
review  of  his  past  life! — the  sense,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  dread  reality  of  those  things 
on  which  he  had  never  thought  before — all 
these  had  done  their  work. 

But  this  self-humiliation  could  not  alto- 
gether degrade — could  not  destroy  that  innate 
dignity  which  in  every  circumstance  attends  a 
character,  so  firm,  so  resolute,  so  perfectly 
truthful  and  simple  as  was  this.  But  they 
had  broken  him.  The  closely-knit  frame 
which,  like  some  firmly  built  edifice,  had 
seemed  formed  to  defy  the  injuries  alike  of 
storm  and  time,  was  a  ruin. — A  ruin  of  what 
had  once  appeared  so  invincible  in  its  strength 
— broken  and  falling  fast  to  decay,  but  even 
thus  inspiring  a  certain  reverence. 

lie  was  evidently  much  affected. 

His  letter  had  been  brief  and  rough.  It 
was  his  usual  style  of  writing.     In  this  case 
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almost  more  so,  perhaps,  than  was  usual,  because 
lie  scorned  all  exaggeration,  and  abhorred  the 
least  approach  to  sentiment. 

He  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Could 
he  have  done  so,  he  would  even  now  have  effaced 
bom  his  countenance  that  expression  of  deep 
emotion  which  was  visible  as  he  entered  the 
room ;  but  that  he  could  not  do.  Though  little 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  effect  he  was 
producing,  he  would  fain  have  stilled  the 
tremor  which  was  shaking  every  nerve ;  but 
lie  could  not. 

The  door  opened,  and  he  came  in. 

Henry  stopped  in  his  walk  up  and  down  the 
room  as  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  approached,  and 
turning  to  him  that  face  so  full  of  kindness  and 
cordiality — an  aspect  ever  shining  so  warmly  to 
the  hearts  of  his  friends — approached  him  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

The  other  took  it — ^pressed  it — but  did  not 
speak. 

He  felt  choking.  Unwonted  emotions 
^ere  heaving  at  his  chest ;  and  a  something 
strange  was  about  his  eye. 

He  waited  a  moment  whilst  Henry  looked 

VOL.  I.  I 
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upon  him  with  a  gentle  kindnesa,  which  he 
seemed  to  feel,  rather  than  to  see ;  and  which 
melted  that  which  was  freezing  about  his 
heart. 

lie  looked  up  and  said, — 

^' Henry,  I  cannot  feel  at  ease  till  I  tell 
you — that  I  ask  your  pardon  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  the  wrong  I  did  you/^ 

"  Pardon/*  said  Henry,  gently,  "  is  not  the 
word.  You  thought  yourself  in  the  right,  and 
you  were  justified  in  thinking  yourself  in  the 
right.  I  thank  you,  and  we  have  all  reason 
to  thank  you,  for  feeling  sympathy  with  the 
sorrow  that  was  occasioned.  I  am  very  glad 
of  this  meeting/' 

"  Henry,  I  did  not  much  fancy  you  as  a 
lad.  There  was  something  too  gentle  and 
good  boy  about  you  to  suit  my  rude  taste. 
It  is  not  the  only  mistake  I  have  made  in  my 
life." 

"  I  was  not  a  boy  to  be  very  popular  with 
anybody,.  I  believe,"  said  Henry,  with  one  of 
his  gentle  smiles. 

**  I  have  learned  lately  to  estimate  qualities 
by  a  diSi^^nt  standard  from  the  one  I  used  in 


K. 
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thofie  years,''  said  Oraiglethorpe.  "It  might 
liave  been  better  for  me  if  I  had  learned  the 
lesson  earlier ;  but  it's  no  matter."  And  he 
checked  a  sigh. 

•*  Never  too  late  to  renew  old  friendship, 
siir/'  said  Henry,  cheerfully. 

^^  Can  yon  say  this  to  me?  Old  friendships! 
^  aonyold  friendship  it  ha^  proved  to  you, 
ffeiuy." 

**  I  cannot  forget  what  it  had  been  to  my 
P^>f)r  father,  sir ;  and  I  hope  I  never  shall." 

•*  And  yet  it  is  easy  enough  to  forget  such 

**^g8.     Most  people  find  it  very  easy — most 

People  find  it  hard  to  remember  their  own 

^ttle  matters  of  this  sort — ^if  of  this  sort  you 

^oose  to  call  it— nobody  troubles  themselves 

^iih  their  progenitors'  obligations." 

"  I  loved  my  father,"  said  Henry ;  "  He  had 
^  faidts,  but  he  had  been  an  afiectionate 
father  to  me." 
"  He's  dead.  Let  us  say  nothing  of  him." 
No ;  he  could  not  extend  to  the  father 
the  feelings  excited  by  the  son.  The  old 
implacable  nature  would  crop  out, — as  they 
say  of  a  hidden  spring.     His  present  sufierings 

I  2 
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— the  wrong  he  had  so  nearly  done — ^the 
horror  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped, — his 
mortifications — ^his  disappointments — his  self- 
humiliations — his  rights — all  had  arisen  from 
this  source. 

The  very  process  which  was  going  forward 
in  his  mind  seemed  to  increase  the  contempt 
and  disgust  with  which  he  thought  of  WU- 
mington's  conduct.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  he,  a  child  as  yet  in  these  things,  should 
be  able  to  attain  the  sublime  height  of  indul- 
gence for  faults  he  would  have  abhorred  him- 
self for  committing.  That  last  finishing  of  the 
moral  edifice — that  last  touch  which  gives  to 
humanity  the  features  of  the  angel — no,  ho 
could  not — ^it  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  attain  to  that. 

That  stretch  was  for  Henry — not  for  him. 

There  was  a  little  stop  after  this.  Mr. 
Oraiglethorpe  then  began  again.  He  hesitated 
a  very  little.  Had  he  ever  done  so  in  his  life 
before  ?  I  know  not ;  certainly  not  for  many 
and  many  a  long  year. 

"Is  your  sister  here?  I  should  like  to 
see   Caroline — and  your  young   wife — she  is 

weU  r 
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"  Yes,  pretty  well  Do  you  really  wish  to 
see  Caroline  1  She  is  in  the  next  room — I 
wiU  caU  her.'' 

"  Better  take  me  to  her — ^And  your  wife, 
Harry — I  saw  your  wife  once/'  he  continued, 
?ith  some  appearance  of  effort,  and  a  slight 
flush  passing  over  his  sallow  cheek,  ^^  I  should 
Kke  to  feel  that  they  had  both  forgiyen  the 
past    They  are  sweet  creatures." 

^'I  will  slip  in  and  see  whether  they  are 
there." 


"Now,  my  sweetest  FlaYia,you  will  oblige  me. 
—  Recollect  how  great  were  the  yexations — 
how  severe  the  disappointment — ^how  heavy  the 
apparent  wrong.  Be  just,  my  darling — We  shall 
all  be  better  and  happier  after  we  are  recon- 
ciled and  every  thing  forgiven.  Unforgiveness 
is  a  cruel  weight  upon  the  heart.  Meet  him, 
my  love,  with  cordiality — For  my  sake,  Flavia." 

She  turned  up  her  eyes  to  him,  so  full  of 
^hat  she  was  feeling,  and  said  whisperingly  ; — 
"  Ah !  but  it  is  for  your  sake." 
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"  But  he  has  asked  it — he  is  waiting  there, 
my  dear — He  has  felt  all  this  very  much — His 
was  a  cruel  situation  as  well  as  ours.  Be  just^ 
my  own  love.'* 

^^Ahl''  shaking  her  head;  ^I  must  be  a 
great  deal  more  than  that.  .  .  .  Bat  I  will 
try  to  dissemble/' 

"  Nay,  do  it  from  your  heart,  Flavia,  it  will 
be  of  no  use  else.  Do  it  from  your  heart. 
Gtod  has  restored  us  to  each  other.  Do  not 
withhold  this  only  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
which  you  have  to  oflFer,  my  love." 

She  smiled,  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  knew 
she  was  won.  He  might  venture  to  introduce 
Mr.  Graiglethorpe.  Caroline  was  understood 
before. 

He  returned  to  the  dining-room. 

Graiglethorpe  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
door.  He  seemed  examining  a  print  over  the 
chimney-piece.  It  was  a  water-colour  drawing 
of  a  head  and  half  length.  The  style  was 
antiquated,  but  not  without  a  certain  merit. 
A  beautiful  face  of  a  Hebe  very  ill  drawn,  for 
.  it  was  an  old  thing.  I  remember  it  well.  The 
jlofdy  ahoulder — ^it  was  less  than  a  half  length — 
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ws  all  oTit  of  perspective  ;  but  the  face,  with 
its  beaming  eyes  and  sweet  radiant  smile  was 
beaiitifiil ;  and  the  curls  fell  in  profusion  round 
fie  Deck  and  shoulders  ;  a  blue  ribbon  being 
pissed  through  tbem  round  the  head.  It  was 
•  charming  face. 

He  was  bending  towards  the  frame,  and  cn- 
"fiavouring,  as  it  would  seem,  to  read  the  name 
"f  the  artist  who  had  done  the  original 

"  Hebe"  was  the  only  word  hiscribed  beneath 
"le  drawing. 

tie  seemed  so  much  absorbed  with  this  exa- 
■'iiriation,  that  he  did  not  turn  round  when 
^lenrj'  entered  the  room  ;  but  as  be  approached 
^^  sighed  slightly,  and  tnrned  away  from  the 
tbimney-pieoe. 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  next  room  V  said 
Henry.     "  My  wife  and  sister  are  there." 

The  thoughts  of  the  absorbed  man  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  be  far  away.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  request  he  had  made.  lie 
glanced  up  again  at  the  print — then  he  appeared 
to  recollect  liimaelf,  and  shaking  his  head 
dightly,  as  if  to  disperse  some  rccoUectiona 
that  oppressed  him,  said  : — 
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"  They  are  very  kind.    Thank  you ;  I  shall 
like  it  much." 


N 


Flayia  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  as  they 
entered.  She  was  still  very  weak.  She  had 
on  a  white  sort  of  invalid  gown,  trimmed  with 
fine  muslin,  and  her  beautiful  light-brown  hair 
fell  with  its  profusion  of  curls  somewhat  dis- 
hevelled, round  her  neck  and  shoulders.  There 
chanced  to  be  a  blue  ribbon  passed  through  it 
Henry  used  to  love  that  colour,  it  harmonized 
so  well  with  her  eyes. 

So  dressed,  and  with  her  head  advanced  a 
little  forward  in  a  sort  of  expecting  gaze  as  the 
door  opened,  she  did  not  look  very  much 
unlike  the  water-colour  drawing  of  the  Hebe  in 
the  other  room. 

The  moment  Oraiglethorpe's  eye  glanced 
upon  her,  as  if  struck  with  some  sudden 
recollection,  he  started  and  stepped  a  few 
steps  hastily  forward,  with  a  strange,  agitated 
expression  of  face.  Then,  recollecting  himself 
as  suddenly,  the  transient  passion  passed 
away,  and,  turning  to  Henry,  he  said  : — 
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"  Will  you  tell  your  wife  that  I  wished  to 
see  her,  to  say  to  her,  that  I  am  very  sorry 
for  what  she  has  suffered.  Will  she  give  me 
her  hand  upon  it  V* 

Plavia  rose  upon  this, — ^but  though  she 
strove  to  disguise  it,  the  effort  with  which  she 
got  up  from  her  chair  showed  how  dreadfully 
W  frame  had  been  shattered. 

He  could  not  help  observing  this. — He 
looked  shocked,  and  said  very  seriously  : 

"Your  sufferings  have,  I  fear,  been  ver}- 
great  indeed." 

"They  are  over  now,"  she  replied,  gently. 

She  could  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
^orld  resist  the  strange  fascination  exercised 
by  Craiglethorpe.  The  strange  interest  he  was 
sure  to  excite. 

Her  feelings  were  as  gentle  as  her  tones. 
She  was  vanquished.  All  was  forgiven  as  he 
spoke. 

"  You  are  a  very  kind  young  creature,  I  see 
that,"  was  his  reply. 

And  then  he  turned  to  Caroline,  who  was 
standing  a  little  nearer  the  window. 

"  And  Caroline,"  he  said,  approaching  her ; 
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"Caroline! — You  used  to  play  with  me  i 
old  times,  Cardiue, — when  yoa  were  a  litt 
brown  gipsy  of  a  girl.  We  were  all  fond  • 
you.  You  will  not  be  harder  than  yoi 
brother/^ 

"  No/'  said  she,  "  I  have  felt  for  your  aha 
in  this  businesB  most  trdy,  I  assure  you,  11 
Craiglethorpe." 

"  Have  you  V  said  he,  wistfully,  and  wi 
a  strange  tenderness  of  tone ;  "  Gould  hea 
be  so  generous !" 

Enough  of  this. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  think, — but  I  thii 
that  never  man  got  through  the  business 
asking  forgiveness   from    those    he    had 
cruelly   tortured,   and    yet  could  hardly 
said  to  have  wronged,  in  a  more  simple  ai 
unaiFected  manner. 

Henry  and  Caroline  had  been  accustom 
to  think  80  much  of  Mr.  Craiglethorpe — 
look  upon  him  for  such  a  length  of  time 
an  injured  man;  and  to  compassionate  1 
fate  with  the  peculiar  compassion  felt  1 
those  who,  returning,  after  long  exile,  to  thi 
native   land,  have   perished  in   the   ocean- 
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Tbejhad  so  many  reoonections  of  what  he 
luul  been  to  them  as  duldren,  that  they  were 
prepared  almost  to  lore  him.  And  they  met 
his  adrances  with  a  feeling  amounting  to 
something  Hke  affection.  \'Ihej  felt  happy 
▼hen,  these  little  explanations  heing  over, 
be  sat  down  among  them,  and  entered  into 
OQnversaticm. 

He  was  serioos  and  thooghtfiil,  and  some- 
^t  melandboly.  His  caustic,  sarcastic, 
epigrunmatic  style  of  conversation,  which  they 
recollected  so  well  of  old,  was  no  longer  there. 
Bat  he  spoke  well.  What  he  did  say  bore 
the  impress  of  his  uncommon  sense  and 
ability.  They  talked  of  countries  where  ho 
had  been.  He  described  those  mysterious 
i^ons  of  Central  Africa  which  he  had  tra- 
Tersed  in  his  weary  pilgrimage  to  his  own 
ooantry.  And,  as  Flavia  heard  of  those 
tacts  of  Tirgin  soil,  yet,  as  it  were,  untrodden 
by  the  foot  of  man, — of  that  teeming  animal 
life  which  covered  those  fertile  plains,  and 
there  the  great  destroyer  had  not  yet  been, 
-•of  the  swarming  antelopes,  the  wild  asses, 
that  by  myriads  dwelt  there,  and  sought  their 
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food  from  God, — of  the  fierce  beasts  of  pief, 
created,  as  it  were,  to  keep  down  this  swarm- 
ing   animal   life,    below    the   level   of  the 
vegetable,  and  supply  a  speedy,  almost  pain- 
less  means  of  death  to  those  which,  unless  ao 
kept  down,  must  have  perished  bj  the  slot 
agonj  of  famine. — As  he  told  of  those  flowen, 
beautiful  as  the  roses  of  Eden,  dyeing  these 
swelling  plains  with  the  tints  of  the  western 
sky ;  of  those  lofty  trees,  the  growth  of  ages, 
standing  in  fine  groups  unmarked  upon  the 
plain ;    of    those    precipices,    rising    up    in 
bold  diversity  among  the  woods — where  the 
lion   made  his  den  and  the  leopardess  her 
lair — as  he  told  of  these  things,  in  a  manner 
peculiarly   his   own,   she  listened,    and    was 
beguiled    into    a    most     unexpected     liking. 
Most  women  have  a  good  deal  of  the  Des* 
demona  in  them.     The  evening  wore  away ; 
and    still  these  four  remained   seated   com- 
fortably round  the  table. 

They  parted  at  last,  and  agreed  soon  to 
meet  again.  Each  one  felt  that  the  evening 
had  been  most  comforting,  most  reviving, 
most  consoling.     The  sense  of  mutual   cor- 
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diah'tj  was  mingled  with  that  secret  glow 
vliich  a  conscience  gently  approving  gives  to 
the  human  heart. 

And  was  not  this  much  better  than  cherish- 
ing resentment  1     Than  nursing  all  sorts  of 
bittei;  feelings  1      Than   the  mistaken  pride 
that  will  not   ask  for  a  reconciliation, — ^the 
mistaken  dignity  which  will  not  grant  it  1     Is 
not  a  placable  temper,  and  a  loving  [heart, 
and  a  warm,  kindly,  feeling  nature,  a  most 
precious  thing  ?     Is  it  not  like  the  dew  which 
Ms  on  Hermon  gently  nourishing  the  love- 
liest and  tenderest  flowers  ?     Is  it  not  like  the 
ridi  ointment  which  fell  down  to  the  skirts 
of  Aaron's  garment,    and  shed  a  rich    and 
healing  perfume  around? 

And  when  a  man  has  done  another  a 
grievous  wrong,  though  under  a  mistaken 
impression,  it  may  be, — is  it  not  better  for 
him  to  feel  as  this  man  did ; — to  dwell  upon 
the  sorrow,  and  the  anguish,  and  the  misery 
of  which  he  had  been  the  cause,  and  not  to 
intrench  himself  in  the  proud,  cold  feeling, 
that  he  thought  he  was  in  the  right  ?  To  be 
bitterly  remorseful   for   the  hard  judgments 
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he  had  fonned,  and  the  hatrd  JfeeKnga  he  1 
indulged,  and  the  hard  things  ha  had  done 
and  to  be  ready  to  break  hia  heart  finr 
agonj  that  hiobd  been, — ^thoog^  ii  ma  ot 
And  was  it  not  well  to  come  to  his  fidft 
man,  and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  leooa 
liation,  and  to  saj, — ^^  I  did  this  things — 
yon  must  forgive  me  for  it»  for  I  am  v 
sonj  for  that  which  has  been  done.'' 

Was  not  this  good,  and  healing,  { 
humane,  and  heavenly? 

I  think  so. 

But  ah!  as  Craiglethorpe,  with  a  stra 
tenderness  and  sense  of  joy  stealing  over  b 
after  having  shaken  hands  with  all  the  pa 
round,  descended  the  stairs,  and  slowly 
turned  to  that  place  where  he  had  slept 
night  before,  what  was  it  that  like  a  c 
chill  came  over  him,  and  blighted  all  tih 
genial  sensations,  and  darkened  all  this  bri^ 
ness? 

It  was  the  recollection  now  so  sudde 
and  unaccountably  revived  of  one,  with  wh 
no  such  reconciliation  could  be  made,  no  si 
forgiveness  exchanged;  for  she  had  sunk  ii 
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ni^t  of  impenetrable  darkness,  unforgiving 
and  unforgiyen.  The  cold  iron  implacable 
heart  of  those  dajs  was  gone,  but  it  had  left 
its  chill  behind  it. 

That  picture,  too?  It  reviyed  these  recol- 
lections with  more  than  common  intensity — 
thus  he  had  seen  her,  exactly  thus ;  sitting,  as  if 
for  that  very  picture.  Should  he  ever  forget 
that  day,  or  her  innocence,  or  her  sweetness, 
or  her  beauty  ? 

Or  his  own  hard  implacable  and  unjust 
resentment ! 

Could  he  think  of  what  she  might  have 
suffered,  without  shuddering  ?  And  where  was 
the  excuse  ? 

What  had  she  done  to  justify  this  passionate 
s^Dse  of  injury  in  which  he  had  indulged  ? 

Ah!  it  had  wrenched  every  fibre  in  his 
proud  heart,  then — turned  to  gall  every  senti- 
Dient  of  admiration  and  tenderness,  then — But 
how  did  it  look  now  ? 

That  laugh — how  light,  how  guileless !  The 
l^^gh  for  which  he  had  felt  then  he  could  have 
Diurdered  her.  How  sweetly,  playfully,  inno- 
cently, it  rang  upon  his  memory's  ear ! 
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By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  old  ma 
sion  and  thrown  himself  npon  his  bed,  1 
Oaiglethorpe  had  been  worked  np  by  1 
recollections  to  such  a  state  of  feeling  that 
question  whether  a  more  miserable  man  la 
his  head  upon  his  pillow  that  night,  in  t 
darkest  scene  of  the  sorrow-polluted  city. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

*'  Earthly  bliss  I  have  no  other^ 

Yet  from  me  e'en  this  ye  sever, 

Though  he  live  I  fain  mast  moam  him 

As  I  were  a  widow  ever." 

TheCid. 

It  was  late  before  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  sank 
^^to  an  uneasy  slumber,  but  as  the  night 
^^ed,  his  nerves  gradually  composed  and  he 
^^pt  soundly. 

He  was  awakened  by  some  one  opening  the 

^oor  of  his  room.     It  was  a  cold  morning, 

^d  the  heayy  rain  was  heard  beating  against 

t^e  panes ;  and  a  rough  wind  blew  in  gusts 

^und  the  house,  from  time  to  time  rising  into 

^olence  and  shaking  every  window  in  the  old 

iiiansion,  then  subsiding  into  silence — again  a 

VOL.  1.  K 
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silence,  only  broken  by  the  pattering  of  the 
rain  drops. 

An  aged  woman'  entered  the  room ;  slx^ 
brought  in  her  hands  the  materials  for  making 
a  fire,  which  she  began  to  light.  As  she  dxcl 
so,  kneeling  down  upon  the  hearth,  her  shaking 
hands  and  feeble  motions  showed  that  hor 
strength  was  greatly  impaired  by  years,  by  ill 
health,  or  suffering. 

From  time  to  time,  as  a  slight  motion  v»» 
heard  from  the  bed,  she  would  turn  her  heetd 
and  look  at  it ;  and  once  or  twice  as  she  dxd 
so,  a  vague  sort  of  dreamy  recollection  of 
having  seen  something  resembling  that  faoe 
before,  arose  in  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe's  mind.  Bt^t 
the  how,  tlie  when,  and  the  where,  he  found  i^ 
impossible  to  recall. 

When  she  had  finished  what  she  had  to  d^» 
and   the   fire    began    to   blaze    and    crack  ^^ 
briskly,  she  rose  from  her  knees,  and  went  W^^ 
the  washing-stand  at  some  little  distance,  bjm^^ 
began  to  re-arrange  it ;  doing  everything  in     ^ 
slow    stealthy  manner,   as   if   she   feared  t> 
awaken  the  sleeper ;  but  with  an  appeai*an 
of  care  and  attention  such   as   one  bestoiT 
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upon  the  minor  concerns  of  such  as  we  know 
and  are  interested  in. 

The  yague  recollection  haunted  Mr.  Oraigle- 

thorpe— it  worried  him  in  his  present  mood 

— -he  resolved  to   speak.      The  voice,  as  it 

Quavered  in  reply,  might  furnish  the  wanting 

link  to  unite  the  present  and  the  past. 

"Thank  you,*'  he  said;  **a  little  warm 
^ater,  please,  and  I  shall  want  nothing 
more." 

"  I  have  put  the  kettle  upon  the  fire,*'  she 
Implied. 

And  as  she  spoke  she  turned  round  and 
came  near^  to  the  bed. 

She,  too,,  seemed  perusing  the  face  that  lay 
^pon  the  pillow  before  her.     Their  eyes  met. 
''  Is  it  possible  V  he  exclaimedL 
''  Ah,  sir !  Ah,  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe !''  was  the 
^^sver. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  1     Is  the  past  not  alto- 
gether past  1"  said  he. 

"  Ah,  sir !     Who  would  ever  have  thought 
to  see  you  here?'' 

"  Here ! — And  why  not  here  as  well  as  any- 
where?" 

K  2 
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''  Here,  sir  I  Ah  I  do  you  know  in  who0 
house  you  are  1" 

^^  Not  in  the  least.  The  house  is  unknov 
to  me,— a  thing  which  rather  surprised  ne 
when  I  first  entered  it,  I  own,  for  from  its  sia 
and  magnificence  it  must  once  have  belonges 
to  yery  considerable  people.  But  certainly  r 
is  placed  in  a  most  obscure  corner." 

The  old  lady  sighed  and  looked  up,  but  sta 
said  nothing  to  this. 

"But  tell  me  how  you  came  here — ^whea 
you  have  been,  and  what  has  become  of  you. 
Of  all  with  whom  I  left  you.  Good  Goc 
Can  it,  indeed,  be  true  ?     Can  they  be  sti 

Uying  as  you  are  still  living An 

where  are  they  1 '' 

"  Gone — gone — ^lost — ^lost.  All  gone — A. 
lost." 

"Don't  say  so — don't  say  so,*'  he  crie 
eagerly.  "  Only  tell  me  that  she  still  lives— 
Any  where— any  how — no  matter — only  t& 
me  that  she  lives!^ 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  When  ?  and  where  ?  A  nd  how  did  she  die  1 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  again,  in 
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^oiT  sorrowful  manner,  but  only  said,  "  Ah, 
sii*!  if  you  had  been  there.  She  wanted  a 
friend  sadly,  poor  deserted  thing/' 

"  Let  me  get  up,*'  he  cried,  impatiently : 
^xudous  to  be  up,  to  be  dressed,  to  be  in 
^-ction,  to  do  something;  a  wild  hope  was 
ai>iinging  in  his  breast;  "and  when  I  am 
dx^essed,  come  you,  and  tell  me  all  about 
yourself — ^and  all  about  herJ^ 

The  old  lady  looked   somewhat   surprised 
a.ti  this  passionate  outburst,  but  only  said  : — 

"I  thought  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe  little  cared 

"^lat  became  of  her.     If  he  had  felt  in  this 

"^By  earlier,  things  might  have  been  different.*' 

"  Well — well.     Can   you  spare    time  this 

horning,  or  this  evening,  to  tell  me  what  has 

*^^ppened  ?     This  evening  would,  perhaps,  be 

"^t  for  you ;  otherwise  let  it  be  this  mom- 

^g.    I  am  very  impatient." 

^  As  soon  as  you  have  breakfasted,  sir,  it 

shaU  be." 

And  she  left  the  room. 

He  remained  for  some  time  like  one  who  has 

^ceived  a  visit  from  the  dead.    For  the  past  is 

^8  the  dead ;  and,  to  meet  suddenly  one  who 
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calls  Tip  its  departed  visions  with  a  fea 
reality,  is  almost  as  awful  as  to  meet  the  d 
indeed. 

:  Yes,    it  was    she. — But    how    time    '. 
changed  her !     He  had  parted  with  her  a  l 
active,  clever  woman,  of  about  forty ;  he 
her  again,  broken,  worn  out  with  age,  tho 
she  could  not  be  more  than  seventy. 

What  was  she  nowl  and  what  place 
she  fill  in  this  lone,  old  house  ?  Was  she 
mistress  of  it  1  Was  she  tlie  wife,  of  wl 
the  old  man  had  spoken  as  so  broken  witl 
healtli?  Her  dress,  and  a  something  ii 
scribable  about  her  appearance,  inclined 
to  conclude  that  she  was. 

Tlien  he  rose  and  dressed  himself ;  and 
sently  the  door  opened  again,  and  the  u 
attendant  came  in  and  put  the  room  to  rig 
She  then  placed  the  table  before  the  fire, 
the  tea-things  and  urn  for  breakfast  u 
it,  and  set  two  chairs.  When  she  was  j 
the  old  lady  again  presented  herself ;  carry 
as  a  sort  of  apology  for  coming  in,  a  plat 
buttered  toast. 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  it,  and  1 
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Qade  it  myself,  Mr.  Craiglethorpe/^  she  said, 
^8   she  placed  it  upon  the  table. 

'^  Thank  joa ;  hut  I  am  not  much  in  the^ 
humour  for  my  breakfEist/^  pushing  his  plate 
^^^xx^  the  untasted  bread  from  him ;  '^  for  jour 
appearance,  in  this  unexpected  manner,  haa 
<^a]led  up  a  recollection  of  days  gone  by,  which 
disturbs  me  much." 

"I  am  sure,  sir,^  was  the  answer,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "I  ought  not  to  wonder  at 
that;   for  ever  since   I   heard  your  name  I 
have  been  strangely  put  about.     It  was  so 
long  since  I  had  seen  you,  and  so  long  since 
things  had  happened  which  I  never,  never  can 
forget  ....  and  I  had  got,  as  it  were,  accus- 
tomed to  the  thought ....  and,  indeed,  life  goes 
oii— and  things  that  are  past  begin  to  appear 
^  distant  and  indistinct,  that  when  the  sight 
^  some  person  or  thing  revives  them  in  this 
lively  manner — it  is  almost  awfiil." 
*"  I  feel  it  as  yoa  say." 

^  Bat  pray  take  a  little  breakfast,  sir,  for 
you  don't  look  well,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
very  kindly. 
"I  don't  feel  particularly  well,  1  believe, 
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but  I  am  80  little  used  to  be  ont  of  order, 
that  I  do  not  know  whether  anything  aUs  mo 
or  not.  Some  things  that  hare  happened  to 
me  latdj  hare  worried  me  a  good  deal.  And^ 
it  is  odd  enongh,  bnt  they  have  called  np  m 
me  retrospections  which  it  would  haTO  beea 
better  for  my  happiness  had  they  nerer  been 
reyived.'* 

"*  Sir,  as  one  grows  older,  things  take  a 
Tery  different  colour  and  shape  from  what 
they  did  in  the  years  gone  by.  I  find  it  so^ 
at  least,  myself — I  should  think  it  mnst  be  so 
with  others.  K  time  conld  ran  haxk^  haw 
differently  do  we  think  that  we  woold  then 
haye  acted ;  and  yet,  perhaps ^ 

"  Perhaps. — ^I  don't  know. — One  may  r^ret, 
and  yet  not  repent.^' 

The  old  lady  looked  down. 

^^  If  one  could  have  prevented  that  which 
one  regrets,  there  must  be  a  feeling  of  repent- 
ance for  what  was  left  undone." 

''  Left  undone !  That  is  a  wide  chapter 
for  any  man  to  begin  upon.  There  is  no  end 
to  these  suppositions  of  what  a  man  might 
have  done." 
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*'No,  to  be  sure,  there  is  not/'  and  she 
aiglied  again. 

**  But  do  you  think,  sir,  one  can  ever  for- 
give one's  self  for  some  acts  of  one's  life  V 

''That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  those 
acts." 

"  We  both  forsook  her/'  said  the  old  lady, 
half  to  herself.  "  You,  when  you  might  have 
saved  her  ttvice^ — ^first  from  the  act,  and  then 
from  its  consequences.  I,  when  she  wanted 
a  true  and  helping  friend,  and  that  I  was 
whilst  I  staid  with  her,  poor  dear.  But  it's 
all  over  now.  The  hand  of  God  reaches  us 
even  in  this  world ;  and  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment that  can  fall  upon  us  is  to  know  one 
^  been  wrong  and  unkind  too  late — and  to 
be  denied  the  possibility  of  confessing  one's 
sorrow  for  it,  and  making  atonement." 

"  Yes, — What  you  say  is  quite  true, — too 
true She  is  dead,  then  I" 

"*  I  believe  so, — I  am  sure  so." 

"  How  did  she  die  ?  Tell  me  when  it  was  ? 
and  where  ?  and  of  what  1" 

"  I  was  not  with  her  when  she  died,  poor 
dear !  but  I  fear  it  was  in  great  misery.     You, 
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no  doubt,  sir,  know  all  about  the  banknipt< 
of  the  House,  and  what  followed.  She  fi 
into  extreme  misery,  sir  » 

'^  Extreme  misery !  Don't  say  that !  doi 
talk  so !  It  is  a  very  shocking  expression 
use.  Because  a  large,  flourishing  fortune 
dissipated  by  folly  and  yice,  it  does  not  foll< 
that  extreme  misery  must  be  the  conaequen 
Yet  somebody  did  tell  me  they  were  very  poo 

"  Very  poor !  She  was  at  times  stand] 
— I  believe  she  did  starve." 

"  And  where  were  you  all  the  while  V* 
burst  out,  passionately;  "What  were  j 
about?  Surely^  a  faithful  servant — a  cle 
woman  like  you,  might  at  least  have  contrii 
so  that  no  one  you  cared  for,  in  this  woi 
should  starve !  Don't  talk  in  this  mannei 
You  know  I  hate  exaggeration — and  it  hre^ 
my  heart." 

"  Where  was  I?     Alas!  alas!     That's 
sin  and  the  pity  ; — I  left  her," 

"  You  forsook  her,  then,  as  well  as  othe: 
and,  true  to  his  own  cold  nature,  by  t 
companionship  in  wrong,  he  felt  visibly  cc 
forted  ;  by  this  comparison  with  a  barbai 
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Mcb  he  held  to  be  still  greater  than  bis  own, 
3  felt  himself,  in  some  manner,  excused. 
YovL  forsook  her,  tben,  as  well  as  otbers/'  be 
seated,  and  tben  be  went  on  impetuously : 
tut  when,  tell  me  wben,  and  bow  did 
1  leave  ber?  Common  report,  of  course, 
)nned  me  of  tbe  great  catastrophe,  but  it 
\  no  affair  of  mine, — at  least,  so  I  thought 
Q, — and  I  never  made  any  inquiry* as  to 

rt  became  of  ber—  personally 

One  looks  back  upon  life,"  he  went  on, 
T  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  in  which  he 
ned  lost  in  bis  own  reflections, — "one 
Ls  back  upon  life  and  one  marvels  at  one's 
.  Tbe  passions  which  actuated  the  man 
rs  ago  fade,  as  all  perishable  things  fade, 
i  are  lost  to  the  recollection.  The  wrong 
7  have  led  us  to  do  remains — ineffaceable 
i  positive,  unalterable,  irreparable  thing. 
X)ng  and  right  are  the  only  enduring  sub- 
nce  of  man's  life  tben — The  rest  is  but  as  a 
kdow  that  passeth  away.'' 
This  was  said  rather  as  a  reflection  made  to 
Kiself,  than  as  intended  for  his  companion. 
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But  she  took  up  the  allusion  to  Scriptore^ 
and  in  a  low  tone  repeated  : — 

"  Man  is  like  to  vanity^  and  his  days  am  as 
a  shadow  that  passeth  away;  his  breath  gcA 
forth,  he  retumeth  to  his  earthy  thai  very  dag 
his  thoughts  perish. 

"  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  ever^ 
lasting  to  everlasting  upon  those  that  fear 
Him;  and  His  righteousness  unto  chUdreiis 
children ;  to  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  cmd  to 
those  thai  remember  his  commandments  to 
do  them" 

"  You  left  her,  then  V^  again  he  resumed. 
"Everybody,  I  suppose,  forsook  her  in  her 
adversity.     It  is  the  way  of  the  world/' 

"  No,  sir  ;  not  in  her  adversity.  I  was  not 
so  bad  as  that.  She  was  in  her  prosperity 
when  I  left  her  ;  but  I  knew  she  needed  me 
even  then — but  I  was  selfish  and  proud,  and  I 
chose  to  go.'' 

"Whyr 

"  Sir— I  married '' 

"  You  only  imitated  your  young  lady,  then. 
No  great  harm,  I  suppose,  in  that.    Though  she 
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was  but  sixteen,  and  jou  must  hare  been  hard 
upon  fortj,^  he  said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone  of 
Toice. 

"  No,  sir — ^no  great  harm,  as  you  say ;  and 
yet,  I  hare  felt  since,  as  if  it  were  almost  a 
crime.  She  had  been  committed,  as  it  were, 
by  her  poor  dear  father  to  my  care,  as  well  as 
to  yours,  sir." 

Mr.  Craiglethorpe  writhed  as  one  does  under 
It  sudden  stab  of  acute  pain. 

^  And  because  one  had  forsaken  her,  it  was 
more  incumbent  upon  the  other  to  stay,'*  Mrs. 
Benfield  went  on  ;  "  but  you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten how  it  used  to  be  with  her,  sir.     Head- 
strong, wilful,   impetuous   she   was,   yet,  her 
Heart  always  in  the  right  place — always  faith- 
ful and  loving,  whatever  in  her  sport  or  her 
^nger,  she  might  say  to  vex  one.     She  had 
tried  me  often  and  often,  but  never  did  I  think 
to  leave  her.     It  was  my  duty  to  contradict 
licr,  you  know,  and  to  stand  her  little  humours 
^^^hen  I  did  so — for  you  may  recollect  she  did 
^ot  like  contradiction.      The   more  on   that 
Account  she  stood  in  want  of  a  true  friend — 
such  as  you  could  have  been,  and  I  strove  to 

V 
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"  True  friend !  CovM  hare  been !  Why  A) 
you  torment  me  with  such  expressions  as  theael 
You  know  yery  well,  if  you  know  anythii^  tt 
all,  that  she  hated  and  despised  me — riiiticaled 
and  held  cheap,  both  myself  and  my  advice.* 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe  r 

"  Don't  ah  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe  me,  with  tint 
dolorous  voice,''  said  he,  with  extraordiiuiiy 
iiTitation  of  manner.  "  Yon  know  that  so  it 
was.  Why  torment  me  with  this  pretended, 
affected  contradiction  ? 

"  I  know  very  well,"  he  went  on,  in  a  hoarse, 
hurried  voice,  "  what  I  was  in  those  days,  and 
what  I  must  have  appeared  to  her — ^whatl 
did  appear  to  her.  I  have  not  forgotten — I 
never  can  forget,  the  contemptuous  ridicule 
with  which  she  treated  her  father's  friend.  As 
her  father's  friend,  I  thought,  and  I  think  still, 
that  I  described  more  respect  at  her  hands. 
But  why — why  do  I  recall  this?"  his  voice 
softening  and  saddening  again. 

"  She  was  a  child — a  mere  child  at  that 
time.     She  was  but  sixteen,  recollect,  sir." 

"  You  need  not  remind  me  of  that.     There 
it  all  lies.     She  appeared  to  me  as  a  woman, 
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ttai,— now,  to  my  etemal  regret,  I  can  only 
tbink  of  her  as  a  child.  Bat  it  seems  you 
forgot  this  as  well  as  I  did,  at  the  time.  Bat 
go  on." 

"I did,  sir — I  did;  I  own  it— or  rather 
after  I  married,  I  did.  It  was  different.  One 
has  a  diyided  heart  then,  yon  know.  They 
say  love  is  generous.  I  don^t  know  that. — All 
I  how  is,  it  made  me  selfish — I  was  not  sorry 
to  find  an  excuse,  perhaps,  to  go  ;  and  when 
in  a  passion  of  anger  she  bade  me  leaye  her, 
I  did  leave  her,  and  went  to  the  Levant  with 
my  old  man, — ^whom,  heaven  forgive  me,  I 
never  loved  half  as  I  loved  her — But  that  I 
found  out  too  late." 

"  She  could  be  in  a  passion  even  with  you, 
then,  at  times,  it  seems,"  said  he. 

"  Ah,  sir !  what  brief  storms ! — And  mostly 
^ding  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  her  arms  round 
your  neck  in  a  moment,  asking  forgiveness. 
But  there  was  one  subject  upon  which  she 
^i  not  bear  to  be  remonstrated  with — ^her 

husband ** 

At  that  word  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe  started 
suddenly  from  his  chair,  and  strange  passioAs 
disturbed  his  face — ^anger  and  pain,  jealousy 
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and  despair.  But  he  said  nothing,  and  after 
having  taken  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room,  8&t 
down  again,  and  Mrs.  Benfield  went  on : — 

"  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  hear 
the  truth  upon  that  subject — was  determindd 
to  persist  in  the  most  obstinate  blindness.  If* 
was  too  late,  to  be  sure,  to  sare  her,  as  mi^^fe 
have  been  done,  perhaps ^^ 

^^  Might  have  been  done,  perhaps  I  HaTO 
done  with  these  inuendoes.  What  is  the  iw 
of  this  indulgence  of  an  ahnost  malicious  plea- 
sure in  tormenting  1  Might  hare  been  donet 
Vain  taunt!  Who  knows  what  might  have 
been  done  1  Empty  retrospection  t  Who  can 
pretend  to  saj  of  anything  what  might  have 
been  done  1" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.'^ 

"  Well — well ;  go  on.  What !  yon  quar- 
relled about  her  husband,  did  you,  after  all ! 
You  were  a  rash  woman  to  venture  upon  such 
ground.  Wise  friends  hold  their  tongues  in 
such  cases.  What's  the  use  of  coming  between 
the  bark  and  the  tree  V 

"  Ah,  sir  1  but  it  was  necessary  she  should 
be  warned.  Things  were  going  on  at  such  a 
rate;  and  she  had  influence — no  doubt  she 
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had,  eren  to  the  last.  She  might  hare  done 
something,  perhaps,  could  she  haye  been  per- 
suaded to  use  it  in  time/' 

"  And  you  strove  to  do  good  by  awakening 
ber  to  a  sense  of  her  husband's  faults.  I 
should  not  haye  expected  such  nonsense  from 
a  woman  like  you. — Do  you  not  know  that  the 
more  rash  and  mad  a  woman's  choice  has  been, 
tlie  more  obstinately  she  upholds  it,  in  defiance 
of  the  world-  She  might  have  learned  some- 
thing if  she  had  chosen  to  listen  before  it  was 
too  late ;  but  in  her  headstrong  indulgence  of 
her  fancy,  she  closed  her  ears  to  every  warning," 

"  I  don't  know  what  warning  she  had,"  said 
Mrs.  Benfield,  bluntly,  for  she  was  as  fearless 
in  expressing  her  thoughts  when  once  excited, 
as  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  himself. — "  I  never  knew 
that  she  had  any  warning. — The  more  the 
shame  on  those  who  might  have  given  it  if  they 
chose,  and  did  not.  I  was  not  one  of  them. 
I  had  no  reason  at  that  time  to  think  Valentine 
Daubeney  an  unfit  choice  for  Lilla  Fleming." 

"  He  was  very  handsome,  if  you  mean  that," 
said  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  bitterly,  "  and  passing 

TOL.  I.  L 
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ricL   I  suppose  that's  enough,  in  the  ejm 
any  woman,  to  constitute  a  man  a  fit  matci 

''  No,  sir,  there  you  are  unjust.  Wot 
hare  more  value  for  sterling  qualitieB  tl 
men  are  apt  to  think — and  it  was  not  L 
Fleming's  £Bkult,  that  her  heart  did  not  | 
itself  to  one,  who,  in  spite  of  his  £KuIts— i 
they  were  many — ^had  qualities,  I  believe^  wh 
made  him  truly  worthy  of  her.'' 

''  What  do  you  mean  t — ^Whafe  can  3 
mean  ? — Giro  her  heart ! — There  was  no  od 
unfortunately,  that  she  could  have  given  it 
but  that  Daubeney.  All  the  other  young  felli 
she  saw  were  too  greatly  her  inferiors — 
more  the  pity." 

''  Sir,  young  girls  of  her  age  do  not  alw 
look  upon  youth  as  the  first  qualificaticm.'' 

'*  No !— What  1 

*^  Sir,  the  pride  of  men's  hearts  is  g» 
and  so  is  the  pride  of  a  young,  spoiled,  be 
tiful  girl.  Either  would  rather  die  than  ( 
to  a  preference  they  do  not  belieye  to 
returned.  I  have  seen  a  man  treating 
woman  he  doated  on  with  harshness  and 
justice  ;  because  he  did  not  believe  she  Xo 


:' 


: 
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luuD  88,  in  his  haughty  self-esteem,  he  thought 
^^  deseirecL  I  have  seen  a  woman  hurt, 
alienated,  lost,  by  such  treatment;  when  a 
little  t^der  softness  would  hare  brought  her 
to  his  feet  People^s  eyil  qualities,  and  peo- 
ple's fine  qualities,  alike  conspire  to  divide  loving 
hearts  in  some  cases. — Alas,  the  pity  I'' 

'' Woman  r  he  said,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
sternly  upon  her, — "  Your  speech  is  ambi- 
guons.     Would  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  V 

She  was  silenced. 

*'Tell  me,''  he  cried  ;  "  Speak!  Tell  me.— 
^  insist  upon  knowing  what  you  mean,  though 

■ 

^^  should — though  it  will  kill  me  !'' 
He  was  dreadfully  excited. 
She  looked  at  him  wistfully, — sorrowfully, — 
regretfully, — then  the   tears  gathered  to  her 
^yes,  and  began  to  roll  slowly  over  her  cheeks. 
**  It  is  for  me  to  cry — to  weep  tears  of 
Wood,''  he   passionately  exclaimed,    irritated 
^ther  than  calmed  by  seeing  her ; — "  What 
io  you  shed  tears  for  ?" 

"  Ah,  the  pity ! — ^the  pity  1"  said  she  sor- 
rowfully, shaking  her  head. 

L  2 
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^'  Don't  keep  repeating  these  sillj  laments 
tions. — Tdl  me  at  once,  did  jou  mean  to  insi 
nuate  anything— or  what  did  you  mean  t 
insinuate  by  that  which  you  have  just  said  'i^ 

"  I  begin  to  suspect,  sir,"  she  replied,  wipic 
her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  and  endeayov. 
ing  to  speak  calmly,  ''  I  begin  to  suspect .  .  . 
but  my  suspicions  come  too  late.  What  mi 
takes  we  have  aU  been  in!  If  I  had  bi 
known  sooner,  what  I  belieye,  I  have  leame 
to-day,  all  I  can  say  is — my  loTely  Lill 
Fleming  should  never  have  been  the  wife  o 
Valentine  Daubeney," 


But  before  I  continue  the  conversation  tha 
endued  between  these  two,  it  will  be  necessai 
for  me  to  make  a  long  pause,  and  to  fill  it  u 
with  relating  to  you  certain  circumstances,  an 
certain  events,  which  took  place  years  befor 
in  order  that  you  may  comprehend  the  aboi 
conversation.  And  thus  I  will  link  togethc 
as  well  as  I  can,  the  different  fragments  as 
may  call  them,  of  this  retrospective  history. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  With  no  iron  was  it  barbed 

Yet  hath  wonaded  eore  mj  heart— 
Healing  balm  I  nooe  may  hope  for. 
But  for  aye  must  bear  the  smart." 

neCid. 

SHiKEaPEABE  takes  the  liberty,  in  his 
Winter's  Tale,  to  introduce,  in  the  course  of 
one  short  drama,  ao  interval  of  about  eighteen 
Jeara. 

I  wish  I  were  but  entitled  by  the  approach 
'rilliin  a  thousand  degrees,  to  take  the  same 
license  as  he  does,  for  I  am  going,  in  my  little 
*»J,  to  yenture  almost  as  far,  perhaps  farther. 
10  skip  seyeral  years  forwards  has  always  been 
dowed ;  but  I  am  now  going,   in  the  wide 
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walk  of  the  narratiye,  to  task  your  indolgenoe 
more  freely,  to  ask  your  leave  to  skip  back- 
wards. 

My  principal  purpose,  when  I  began  this 
history,  was  to  relate  to  you  what  were  the 
circumstances,  what  the  passions,  and  above  all, 
what  were  the  good  and  evil  tempers,  which 
now  revived  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  yeaia^ 
gave  birth,  in  the  bosom  of  the  awakened  man, 
to  sensations  of  such  poignant  regret. 

The  story  will  be  told  partly  as  it  occurred 
externally,  and  as  it  affected  Mr.  Craiglethorpe 
at  the  time ;  partly  in  its  internal  history, 
and  how  it  affected  one  of  the  sufferers  when 
the  events  occurred,  and  lastly,  how  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
whole  influenced  the  other  now. 


It  is  a  fine  summer  afternoon. 

The  sun  is  shining  brightly  upon  the  Thames, 
and  a  fresh  westerly  wind  is  bringing  quite  a 
crowd  of  ships  up  the  river ;  their  sails  all  set^ 
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^d  swelling  their  white  bosoms  to  the  gale^  as 
'>oine  upon  its  wings,  they  speed  rapidly  for- 
wards.    Craft  of  erery  description  is  mingled 
together ;  the  snow-white  canrass  of  the  huge 
three-master,  the  dingy  blackened  sails  of  the 
Newcastle  collier,  the  red  and  brown  of  the 
low,  heavy,  river  craft,  and  little  sloops  like  sea- 
swallows,  scudding  gaily  along. 

A  beautiful  evening  and  a  beautiful  scene. 
It  was  before  the  days  of  steamers ;  and  a 
fair  wind  for  coming  up  the  river  was  a  matter 
of  much  more  importance  than  it  is  now  ;  for 
the  river  was  sure  to  be  crowded  with  vessels 
^waitmg  it,  as  was  the  quay,  with  the  ex- 
pectant friends  watching  for  the  new  arrivals. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  motley  crowd  assem- 
Wed  there.  All  sorts  of  people;  gentle  and 
simple,  men  and  women,  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  various  voyagers  from  every  quarter  of 
'^e  globe,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  favour- 
^We  change  in  the  wind,  were  expected  to 
^e  up  the  river  that  night.  Eager  faces — 
*iuiou8  faces — joyous  faces — calculating  faces, 
^omen  of  the  commoner  sort,  and  well  dressed 
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ladies ;  gentlemen,  and  the  rongh  popoktm 
of  the  river's  banks.  AH  packed  doedj  toge- 
ther; and  all  watching  the  different  Taanh 
with  anxiety  and  impatience ;  endeaTOuring  to 
discoTer  the  one  which  held  the  freight  of  knre 
or  lucre  expected  by  them. 

There  were  children  of  all  ages  holding  the 
hands  of  many  of  these  weU-dressed  ircniieii, 
looking  out  for  the  return  of  &ther  or  mother, 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  love,  but  from 
whom  they  might  hare  been  separated  for  years. 
There  were  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  above  all,  wives, — almost  in  an 
agony  of  love,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  long- 
parted  treasures  to  their  hearts  and  homes. 

Then,  there  was,  as  usual,  a  great  scrambling 
among  the  lower  sort,  to  secure  their  share  in 
such  occupation  as  the  arrival  of  so  many 
vessels  might  present;  and  altogether,  the 
pushing  and  the  scrambling,  and  the  hubbub 
of  voices  was  confounding. 

It  must  be  remarked,  too,  that  this  was  all 
increased  by  the  necessity,  at  that  time  of  day, 
of  everybody  being  landed  by  wherries ;  there 
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being  no  means  for  the  ships  which  carried 
passengers  to  approach  close  to  the  quay,  as 
they  do  now.  So  gentlemen  might  be  seen 
engaging  these  light  boats,  and  pushing  about 
in  them ;  much  to  the  increase  of  the  general 
feeling  of  nerrous  excitement  in  the  women 
watching  abore.  For,  in  a  confusion  of  this 
sort,  the  narrow  wherry,  and  even  the  longer 
and  wider  boat,  appear  a  very  insecure  method 
of  getting  to  land.  More  dangerous,  appa- 
rentlj,  than  any  of  the  perils  encountered  in 
the  deep  and  solitary  sea;  though  I  suppose, 
accidents  rarely  happened. 

In  the  crowd  upon  the  quay  stood  a  gentle- 
Dian  watching  the  ships  as  they  came  swiftly 
^p  the  river ;  and  among  the  carriages  which 
were  crowded  together  at  a  little  distance,  was 
one  handsome    and    well-appointed    chariot, 
father  more  elaborate  and  substantial  than  was 
at  that  time  exactly  the  fashion.    It  was  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  bay  horses,  in  the  same  character 
^  regarded  their  own  build  and  accoutrements, 
^  being  very  handsome,  and  rather  elaborate ; 
aiid  had  a  hammer-cloth  for  the  coachman 
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and  footmen  in  attendance,  all  aooordiag  tt 
the  then  dtj  mode. 

In  the  carriage  sat  a  youngish  lady  of  abooft 
eight-and-twentj,  or  thirty,  earnestly  awaitiBg 
an  arriyal,  too. 

The  gentleman  was,  I  belieye,  about  ihir^ 
years  of  age,  or  may  be  rather  less  than  that  h» 
self,  but  he  looked  considerably  older.  He  irta 
of  a  small  spare  figure,  rather  bdow  than  abovi 
the  common  size ;  had  features  not  positiyely 
ugly,  but  what  we  mean  by  the  word  plain.  I 
once  heard  a  first-rate  authority.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  object  to  this  word  used  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  now  use  it,  and  say,  if  I 
recollect  right,  that  it  was  a  cant  word,  and 
had  no  specific  meaning.  With  the  greatest 
deference  to  any  opinion  of  his,  I  must  allow 
myself  to  differ  from  this,  for  I  think  plain  as 
applied  to  the  human  face,  has  a  rery  distinct 
meaning,  and  one  which  no  other  word  in  the 
language  will  adequately  gire. 

We  mean  by  it  just  what  I  wished  to  express 
aboTC ;  the  absence  of  all  beauty  without  posi- 
tire  ugliness.    Nothing  in  the  proportions  or 
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outline  of  the  features  which  deviates  from  the 
proper  type  so  far  as  to  approach  deformity 
or  eccentricity  ;  but  something  entirely  devoid 
of  that  pleasing  charm  which  constitutes  our 
Tague  notion  of  beauty.  Such  was  this  gentle- 
nian's  face.  The  features  were  not  positively 
irregular;  but  there  was  nothing  to  please  in 
their  outlines,  their  arrangement,  or  their  sym- 
metiy.  The  complexion  was  free  from  defect, 
but  it  was  very  sallow;  the  hair  neither  red, 
nor  sandy,  nor  coarse  black,  but  of  a  good 
brown  colour,  and  proper  texture ;  yet  scanty, 
and  some  way  ill  planted.  The  figure  well 
proportioned  enough ;  but  yet  ill  hung,  grace- 
less, and  therefore  unpleasing.  He  was  plaiuy 
in  short.  The  only  redeeming  part  being  a  pair 
of  dark  eyes,  piercing  as  those  of  the  hawk ; 
intelligent,  penetrating,  changeful.  Usually 
fixed  in  thought,  earnest,  sincere,  and  firm; 
but  at  intervals  flashing  with  a  wild  and  pas- 
sionate fire.  These  intervals  were,  however, 
80  rare,  that  they  gave  little  interest  to  a  face 
^hich,  in  general,  must  have  been  pronounced 
one  that  might  be  imposing,  but  could  not  be 
interesting. 
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He  was  clothed  in  a  yery  plain  gaib  of 
browD,  a  dress,  be  it  obseired,  he  nerer 
altered.  It  was  the  only  mere  whim  in  whidi 
he  was  known  to  indulge  himself.  Suits  of 
one  colour  were  not  quite  gone  out  in  his  day; 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  retained  the  fieuihioii 
to  the  daj  of  his  death,  I  belieye. 

Well,  he  stood  there  holding  a  small  tele- 
scope in  his  hand,  which  he  now  and  then 
applied  to  his  eye,  until  he  seemed  to  hare 
distinguished  the  ressel  he  was  watching  for. 
The  "  Caroline,'^  from  the  Lerant  it  was.  And^ 
so  soon  as  the  fair  vessel  was  distinguishable^ 
bounding  oyer  the  water  like  a  sea-bird, — ey^y 
sail,  to  the  very  highest  sky-scraper,  set,  and 
filled  with  the  favouring  wind, — no  sooner 
did  he  see  her  coming  up,  dashing  the  water 
gaily  from  her  prow,  as  it  fell  in  showers, 
glittering  with  broken  sunbeams  on  each  side, 
— than  he  descended  the  ladder.  Doing  this, 
however,  without  fuss  or  hurry, — in  a  delibe- 
rate way  of  his  own,  which  contnisted  with 
the  bustling  impatience  of  those  around  him. 
Having  made  a  signal  for  a  wherry,  he  entered 
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iti  and  sat  quietly  down,  expecting,  till  the 

T^  should  cast  anchor,  which  she  speedily 
did.  . 

He  then  made  his  way  to  the  side,  and 
ascended  it  with  his  usual  deliberation. 

People  were  climbing  up  the  ladder  before 
Mm,  and  pressing  forwards  behind  him;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  put  him  into  a 
liuny.    The  deck,  when  he  mounted  it,  was 
already  crowded    with   passengers    impatient 
to  land,  and  friends   and  relations   pressing 
forward    to   welcome    them.      The   air   was 
filled    with    a    confused    murmur    of  joyful 
greetings  and  congratulations ;  embraces  and 
kisses  were  being  exchanged,  and  tears  of  joy 
were  falling  from  many  eyes.     With  a  coun- 
tenance quite   unmoved,   the    gentleman   we 
are  watching  made  his  way  through  the  press, 
and  approaching  the  Captain  of  the  yessel, 
asked  him  whether  there  was  not  a  young  lady 
named  Miss  Fleming,  with  her  attendants,  on 
board;    all   consigned  to   the    care   of    Mr. 
Craiglethorpe. 

The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the 
Captam,  casting  a  glance    over   the    crowd 
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which  thronged  the  deck,  pointed  oot  a  jonnff 
lady  in  mourning,  who  stood  a  little  apirt» 
attended  by  two  or  three  serrantSy  and 
rery  well  dressed  women,  who  appeared, 
theless,  to  be  her  servants.  One  of  these 
of  middle  age,  the  other  £Bmale  attendaiife 
young,  like  herself  There  were  also  two  wm 
servants,  dressed  in  handsome,  thou^  imdur 
singular-looking  liyeries. 

''That's  Miss  Fleming,''  said  the  Oaptaia, 
and  turned  away,  too  busy  to  say  more. 

Mr.  Craiglethorpe  made  his  way  to  the 
little  group. 

A  very  young  girl,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old,  stood  there,  surrounded  by  her 
attendants;  the  slendemess,  and  something 
particularly  graceful,  ondoyantey  as  the  French 
say,  ill  her  figure,  distinguished  her  among  her 
companions. 

She  had  on  a  large  bonnet,  to  shelter  her 
from  the  sun,  which  completely  concealed  her 
face. 

"Miss  Fleming,  I  presume,"  said  Mr, 
Craiglethorpe. 

And  the  young  lady  turned  round,  and 
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ited—- oh,  such  a  sweet,  bewitching  coun-* 
ce! 

s  Fleming  was  extremely,  perfectly 
fill;  but  she  was  more  than  that.  It 
e  that  features  formed  in  perfect  sym* 
are  capable  of  conveying  such  a  wild, 
hing,  fascinating  expression  as  did  hers, 
dtching  and  fascinating  are  words  of 
, — but,  when  justly  applied,  words  of 
e  force  and  meaning.  Words  which 
a  power  unaccountable  but  irresistible ; 
^hich  suflBce,  in  some  instances,  by  one 

to  decide  upon  the  destiny  of  a  life. 

was  no  admirer  of  the  beautiful  sex; 
d  little  eye  for  beauty,  and  had  been 
t  insensible  to  female  charm :  in  fact, 
d  a  secret  contempt  for  all  women, 
was  like  the  lightning  flash  when  that 

face,  as   she   turned  suddenly   round, 
3d  full  upon  him. 

was  struck,  and  to  the  heart — at  once, 
or  ever. 

I  felt  strangely. 

Imiration! — Such  a  sudden  and  intense 
g  of  admiration  and  delight  was,  indeed. 
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new    to   him.     He  was   confiued,  daidedi 
bewildered,  like  one  who,  from  darknesa^  k. 
saddenlj  brought  where  there  is  great  li^t 

He  was  speechless  for  the  first  few  seoonds ; 
he  stood  there  like  one  transfixed. . 

She,  her  sweet^  eyes  bent  npon  him  wiA 
a  look  of  innocent  surprise  and  ciuioaty, 
gazed  at  the  strange  man  of  whom  she  hid 
heard  much,  and  to  whose  care  she  was  to  be 
intrusted. 

The  unwonted  passion  held  him  silent  but 
for  an  instant  or  two,  then  he  was  his  own 
master  again — and  approaching  her,  but  with 
a  softness  and  almost  deference  which  he 
had  neyer  been  known  to  display  before,  he 
said: 

"Mj  name  is  Oraiglethorpe,''  he  began. 
"  Your  father.  Miss  Fleming,  was  my  dear 
friend,  and  he  has  honoured  me  by  intrusting 
you  to  my  charge.  I  am  happy  to  see  yon 
in  England.'' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  her  father^ 
friend.  He  took  it  and  gently  pressed  it 
between  both  his.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  I  belieye,  that  he  had  even  giren  such 
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a  token  of  sensibility, — ^but  there  was  a  soft- 
ness in  her  face,  a  wild,  jet  most  dangerous 
sweetness,  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  very 
atmosphere  around  her. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  much  tired  with  your 
Toyage.  It  has  been  a  long  one,  but  I  trust 
lias  been  favourable,  upon  the  whole.  Are  you 
▼^  much  tired  of  being  on  ship-board  ?''  he 
went  on. 

"  Oh,  very  much,  indeed,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  land,"  said  she,  looking  round ;  but  as  her 
eje  glanced  at  the  murky  sky  obscured  with 
smoke,  at  the  blackened  ships  lying  crowded 
on  every  side,  at  the  hideous  edifices  that  here 
deform  the  banks  of  the  river,  her  countenance 
feu,— she  thought  of  the  skies  and  gardens 
of  the  East, — and  she  added,  "  I  believe  I 
diall,  at  least." 

He  turned  away  to  order  the  boat  to  the 
side,  then  returned,  held   out  his   arm,  and 


"  My  sister,  Mrs.  Selwyn,  is  waiting  for  you 
m  her  carriage ;  will  you  come  ?  Ha !  Mrs. 
Benfield,"    turning    to    the   older   attendant, 

TOL.  I.  M 
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^^  jou  here !    I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking 
veU/' 

The  person  he  addressed  as  Mrs,  Benfield  n 
the  yer  J  JMrs.  Benfield  with  whom  Mr.  Oraig 
thorpe  was  breakfasting  when  we  left  him — 6 
was  a  plain^  serious-looking  woman,  but  wi 
an  air  of  intellect  and  command  above  1 
station.  She  had  been  Lilla's  attendant  e\ 
since  she  was  twelve  months  old,  filling  i 
oflBce  of  half-governess,  half-nurse.  She  p 
fectly  well  remembered  Mr.  Craiglethor] 
though  it  was  now  ten  years  since  she  h 
seen  him,  and  was  glad  to  surrender  her  chai 
to  his  care.  She  curtsied  respectfully,  a 
prepared,  with  the  other  women,  to  follow  I 
young  mistress  to  the  boat. 

**  I  was  not  aware  you  had  so  many  atteu 
ants,  Miss  Fleming,"  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  we 
on,  again  addressing  Lilla.  "  I  have  order 
a  large  boat  to  carry  your  luggage;  but  I  ha 
only  a  little  M'herry  down  there  for  you. 
will,  however,  hold  you  and  your  wome 
servants  safely  enough,  if  you  are  n 
afraid." 
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"  Afraid !  oh,  no  I"  with  a  smile.  "  I  am 
not  much  given  to  being  afraid;  and  I  shall  be 
80  glad  to  get  on  shore.  But  what  a  horrid 
n^y  place  this  grand  London  is,  after  all  1'' 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?''  looking  round,  and  for 
the  first  time  observing  whether  it  were  ugly 
or  not  "  Yes — certainly — so  it  is,  viewed  from 
this  point;  but  you  will  find  it  difibrent  at 
others,  and  like  it  better,  I  hope." 

"  Oh  dear !  so  do  I ;  for  this  is  hideous. 
But  ah  r — as  the  sun  suddenly  burst  from 
hehind  a  cloud — "  there  is  the  sun  to  be  seen, 
thank  goodness  ;  and  they  told  me  England 
lay  under  a  perpetual  fog — That's  not  true,  it 
seems.  But  was  there  ever  anything  so  black 
and  dismal  as  the  banks  of  this  nasty  river  ?" 
Again  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  round  upon 
that  river  of  which  he  had  never  before  thought, 
either  as  ugly  or  beautiful ;  for  little  enough 
had  he  troubled  himself  before  with  the  beauty 
Of  ugliness  of  anything.  The  Thames  was  the 
gfand  high-road  for  the  nations  to  him — 
I^ndon  the  grand  emporium  of  commerce ; 
and  that  was  all  he  cared  about.     He  looked 

M  2 
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at  it  now  in  a  new  sense — smiled  a  grim  sort 
of  smile — and  repeated  that  it  was  disagree- 
ably ugly ;  but  that  he  hoped  she  would  like 
things  better  as  she  saw  more ;  and  then  held, 
out  his  hand,  to  help  the  fair  joung  creature 
into  the  wherry. 

With    a    pretty    affectation,    daintily   shc^ 
stepped  along  the  deck ;  for  young  coquette* 
alas!  she  was   already.     Early   as  were  her 
years,  in  the  society  from  which  she  had  oom9 
she  had  been  considered  and  treated  quite  as 
a  woman  grown ;  and  innocent  as  was  heff* 
heart,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  take  hssjr 
place  in  society,  and  to  expect  and  receiye  un — 
bounded  admiration.     All  this  when  she  was^ 
in  fact,  a  mere  child,  though  a  xery  forwarcS^ 
and  clever  child ;  but  it  was  impossible  tha.* 
such  a  training,  actiug  upon  the  giddy 


and  wild  imagination  of  one  so  young,  should 
not  have  been  injurious. 

She  came,  in  fact,  from  the  Levant — fironC^ 
the  East — where  she  had  lived  since  he:^^ 
earliest  childhood;  and  tliere  she  had  beec:^^ 
accustomed  to   see   the   empire   of    persons 
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chanDS  considered  as  inyincible,  and  female 
education  onlj  directed  to  the  enhancing  of 
such  charms  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
The  cultiration  of  a  woman's  intellect  would, 
in  the  society  which  she  had  frequented,  have 
been  considered  as  too  enormous  an  absurdity  ; 
and  moral  discipline  was  almost  as  little 
attended  to  as  mental  training — that  is  to 
saj,  the  more  refined  and  higher  principles  of 
morals ;  for  the  obvious  duties  of  womanhood 
she  had  been  taught  as  a  matter  of  course, 
supported  by  the  mere  ordinary  sanctions  of 
religion.  But  this  was  all  Lilla  had  learned 
from  those  around  her. 

She  had  been  told  there  was  another  world, 
but  she  had  been  accustomed  to  live  for  this — 
that  there  were  certain  rules  of  morality  which 
it  was  a  crime,  or  rather  a  disgrace,  to  break  ; 
bat  the  more  delicate  perception  of  what  was 
right  and  wrong,  the  sense  of  the  depth  and 
reality  of  religious  obligation,  had  not  entered 

• 

into  the  head  of  her  teachers,  nor,  of  course, 
been  instilled  into  her  own. 
Nature,  however,  had  been  bountiful.    Lilla 
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was,  it  is  true^  a  good  deal  i^ilad ;  BtQI  iha 
was  a  gaj,  goileless,  innocent  croatiii%  and 
in  her  untaught  simplicitj  and  ainghmeas  of 
heart,  might  hare  put  to  shane  sany  a 
better  instructed  one.    She  was  caieleBs  and 

0 

thoughtless,  but  it  was  a  most  amiaUo 
thoughtlessness.  LiUa  would  not  wilfbllj  ham 
given  pain  to  any  breathing  thing.  But  then 
was  something  more  earnest  than  honelf  or 
others  were  aware  behind  the  sweet  C(Mtlialit]r 
of  her  gay  nature  :  she  was  capable  of  deep 
affections,  of  intense  feelings,  but  life  had  as 
jet  giren  little  occasion  to  call  them  fortL 

As  it  was,  the  graces  of  her  beautiful  form 
and  the  charms  of  her  lovely  face  were,  in 
some  degree,  enhanced  by  this  airy  want  of 
sober  thought ;  and  were  augmented  still  further 
by  a  sort  of  instinctive  coquetry,  which  she  had 
never  been  taught  to  check,  and  which  had  at 
least  the  good  effect  of  giving  her  that  desire 
to  please  which  rendered  her  so  universally 
pleasing. 

So,  hanging  upon  his  arm,  she  stepped, 
across  the  deck  with  her  delicate  little  feet» 
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80  daintilj,  as  I  said ;  and  when  he  put  her 
into  the  wherry,  there  were  such  a  thousand 
cbarmiiig  little  ways  of  expressing  her  diffi- 
calties  and  her  fears,  that  he  thought  never 
▼as  anything  so  pretty ;  and  he,  the  most  in- 
tolerant man  in  the  world  for  anything  that 
^proacfaed  to  female  affectation,  and  the  most 
contemptuous  to  any  exhibition  of  female 
weakness,  found  all  this  pretty  display  of 
girlish  affectation  irresistibly  charming,  and 
seated  her  at  last  in  the  wherry,  and  himself 
by  her  side  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  strange 
and  new.  And,  as  the  boat  shot  across  the 
vater,  she,  who  seemed  on  her  side  to  haye 
taken  an  odd  sort  of  liking  to  her  conductor, 
prattled  away  so  sweetly  and  so  easily,  that 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  ladder  by  which 
they  were  to  ascend  to  the  platform,  the  stoical 
Mr.  Craiglethorpe  was  in  a  humour  lo  feel  as 
if  the  mere  assisting  her  up  the  steps  was  the 
most  honourable  and  delightful  office  he  had 
ever  been  called  upon  in  his  life  to  perform. 

"  The  pavement  is  quite  dry,''  said  he,  as 
they  crossed  the  quay,  glancing  down,  as  he 
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spoke,  at  the  delicate  thin  Bhoeg,  irliic 
dotbed  feet  more  fit  to  dance  a  fidiy  ring  npc 
the  yellow  sands,  than  to  walk  oyer  a  Londi) 
payement — "and  mj  sister^s  carriage  is  in 
far  distant.  K I  were  to  attempt  to  get  it  n 
here  through  this  mess,  you  might  haye  to  wa 
half  an  hour— can  you  yenture  to  take  n 
arm,  and  walk  so  far  with  me  ?  You  can  d 
it  quite  safely,  I  assure  yoa«'' 

"  Oh  yes — anything,  with  pleasure,  to  gi 
out  of  this — ^but  what  are  my  poor  women  1 
dor 

"  Let  your  women  stay  here  till  I  haye  di 
posed  of  you  ;  and  then  I  wiU  come  back  as 
see  them  safe/^ 

The  slender  arm  was  again  laid  within  hi 
and  they  began  to  creep  under  horses'  nose 
and  to  run  between  poles  and  wheels;  1 
guarding  her  with  a  tender  care  and  attei 
tibn  delightful  to  him  and  not  unpleasing  ' 
her ;  till  they  arriyed  safely,  as  people  alwa; 
do  through  such  perils,  at  the  handsome  ca 
riage,  in  which  sat  a  lady  expecting.  The  gi 
trappings  of  this  carriage,  the  abundant  gil< 
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ing;  and  the  huge  coat  of  arms  upou  the  pan- 
neb,  looked  very  gorgeous,  and  struck  the 
&ncy  of  the  young  girl  not  unpleasantly ;  for 
she  loYed  all  that  was  gay  and  bright,  and  was 
already  sick  and  almost  terrified  at  the  mono- 
tonous dullness  of  colouring  which  England  had 
aa  yet  presented,  and  which  she  painfully  con- 
trasted with  her  recollections  of  the  yariety 
and  magnificence  of  the  East. 

She  got  into  the  carriage  with  most  cheerful 
alacrity,  and  received  the  civilities  of  the  lady, 
to  whom  she  was  presented,  with  many  sweet 
and  pleasant  smiles  ;  then  turning  to  Craigle- 
thorpe,  who  stood  there  still  holding  the  car- 
riage door,  she  thanked  him,  almost  as  if  he 
had  been  an  old  acquaintance,  for  the  care  he 
had  taken  of  her,  and  begged  him  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  have  her  poor  desolate  damsels 
looked  after. 

He  had  been  her  first  acquaintance  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  the  meeting  had  taken  place 
hut  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago, — when  he 
introduced  the  lady  in  the  carriage  to  her,  as 
iis  sister  Mrs.  Selwyn,  she  felt,  what  she  al- 
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ways  continued  to  fed,  that  he  waB  the  old 
firiend  of  the  two. 

She  had  now  time  to  retoni  tilie  ciTilities  of 
Mrs.  Selw jn,  who,  at  the  first  glanoe^  had  quito 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  her  superficial 
experience.  She  was  as  well  pleased  with  iht 
aspect  of  the  handsome  ladj  who  sat  willis 
the  carriage,  as  with  that  of  the  handsoM 
carriage  which  held  the  ladj. 

Mrs.  Selwyn  was  fair  to  look  upon,  foft 
though  not  particularly  well  looking,  she  was 
yery  particularly  well,  not  to  say  elaborately, 
dressed.  She  had  on  an  open  pelisse  of  yeij 
handsome  purple  silk,  displaying  beneath  it 
a  muslin  petticoat  trimmed  with  embroidery 
and  lace.  Abundance  of  fine  lace  graced  the 
regions  of  the  tippet,  and  a  white  silk  bonnet^ 
with  a  plume  of  white  feathers,  purple-tipped, 
waving  lightly  over  it,  covered  her  head. 
Gold  and  hair  bracelets  in  profusion ;  a  very 
handsome,  not  to  say  splendid,  mosaic  brooch, 
completed  her  toilette. 

The  carriage,  was  lined  with  watered  sill^ 
and  adorned  with  very  rich  lace,  and,   ta 
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a  lorer  of  gay  things,  gaj  colours,  gay  scenes, 
which  Lilla  certainly  was  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree—nothing could  appear  more  promising. 
So  she,  who  was  of  a  particularly  frank  and 
cordial  temper,  and  had  not  a  notion  of  such 
thiogs  as  reserre  or  disguise,  met  the  advances 
to  aquaintance  made  by  Mrs.  Selwyn  most 
leadilj;  and  before  Mr.  Graiglethorpe  and 
Thomas,  the  footman,  returned,  after  seeing 
the  women  servants  safe  in  a  hackney-coach, 
she  seemed,  as  she  felt  herself  abeady,  quite 
content,  and  at  ease. 

Mr.  Graiglethorpe  came  to  the  carriage-door 
agam,  and  looked  in. 

"  Will  you  not  come  down  with  us  to  the 
Forest,  brother,  to-night,'^  said  Mrs.  Selwyn. 

"I  ought  to  be  in  the  city,''  he  replied, 
shakmg  his  head. 

"Ohl  do  come,''  she  cried,  drawing  Lilla  a 
little  nearer  to  herself — "  We  can  make  plenty 
of  room  for  him,  can't  we,  Miss  Fleming  V 

"  I  ought  to  be  in  Fenchurch  Street  at  this 
laoment,"  persisted  he. 

"  Fenchurch  Street  V  said  his  sister,  "  Oome 
ilong  with  us." 
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Lilia  looked  excesuTelj  pretty  as  she  mofae 
a  little  towards  Mrs.  Selwjn,  and  seemed  ti 
make  way  for  him ;  dearing  aside  her  dm 
a  little  with  her  pretty  hand,  looking  dowi 
upon  the  carriage  floor  all  the  time,  with  sod 
a  sweet,  consdoos  look. 

He  hesitated  a  little  longer,  then  he  sol 
denly  put  his  foot  npon  the  step,  and  got^  0 
rather  tumbled  in. 

Awkwardly  enough. — 

And  she  smiled. 

Was  it  at  his  awkward  way — was  it  at  hi 
infirmity  of  purpose — ^was  it  at  the  pleasin. 
sense  of  her  own  power,  already  attained!-- 
All  these  mingled  together,  perhaps. 

She  was  pleasant  as  they  went  along,  an 
Craiglethorpe  sat  there  with  the  two  womei 
as  if  in  a  new  element ;  obserying  her  prett 
ways,  and  listening  to  *her  engaging,  hai 
childish,  half  womanly,  half  simple,  half  clere: 
but  always  lively  chat.  Now  she  was  abusin 
the  narrow  lanes  of  the  city  through  whic 
they  passed ;  now  filled  with  surprise  an 
admiration  at  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  th 
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ye  shopSy  as  they  drove  down  the  more  im- 
tant  streets.  But  all  these  feelings  merged 
mafiected  ecstacy  as,  at  length,  after  tra- 
iug  Hackney  and  the  wretched  suburbs  on 
Essex  side  of  London,  they  entered  at  last 
itiful  Epping  Forest,  with  its  broken  wood- 
l  landscapes,  its  wild  oaks  and  elms,  and 
;ed  old  thorns — its  gleaming  waters,  and 
turfy  glades — ^upon  which  the  declining 
was  shining;  tipping  the  trees  with  golden 
t,  and  casting  deep,  mysterious  shadows 
3ath  their  branches, 

ley  drove  a  considerable  way  through  this 
rmiug  scenery,  and  then  turning  through  a 
•  of  handsome  iron  gates,  and  passing  be- 
tli  the  arching  boughs  of  a  magnificent 
ibbery,  they  finally  stopped  at  the  door  of 
I  Selwyn's  villa,  or  rather  very  handsome 
ntry  house. 

[t  seemed  as  if  Lilla  at  last  wanted  words 
express  her  admiration  and  delight.  Really 
ved  by  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  scene 
she  was  silent — She  was  one  always  silent 
len  deeply  touched,   and  she  was  deeply 
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touched  now.  After  the  confinement  of  A 
board — after  the  monotonous  circle  of  unbrol 
sea  and  aky,  these  lorely  English  scenes  filled  1 
heart  with  a  sense  of  beauty  almost  overwhd 
ing;  and,  as  usual,  when  her  feelings  were  excit 
Bho  was  grave.  He  noticed  the  sCence  wh: 
had  succeeded  to  her  previous  gaiety — but 
understood  it  not.  Alas,  thus  earlj  bis  n 
conceptions  began  !  He  fancied  she  was  d 
satisfied — be  feared  slic  was  disappointed 
he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it — he  i 
troubled,  but  he  said  nothiog. 

ISn.  SelwyD'a  rilla  waa  really  a  beanti 
thing.  It  lay  so  completely  suTTonaded  • 
embowraed  with  trees  that  the  groundB  v 
perfectly  impenetrable  from  without ;  and  ] 
felt  as  entirely  secluded  from  imperUm 
gazers  as  when  Epping  Forest  was  a  foi 
indeed,  where  the  wild  deer  belled,  and 
httutsman's  hero  alone  startled  its  solitadea 

The  hotue  was  large  and  handsome  I 
of  an  irregular  form  and  pictnresque  atyk 
architecture ;  &11  of  pinnacles  and  points,  i 
uigles   and  tuTets,  with  windovs  in  er 
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direction,  and  of  all  sorts  of  sizes.  There 
vere  rerandahs  here  and  balconies  there,  all 
in  a  most  agreeable  confusion ;  and  the 
verandahs  and  balconies  which  were  risible 
being  crowded  with  the  finest  flowers  in  full 
Wow,  looked  excessively  gay  and  pleasant. 

Fine  lawns  of  grass,  smooth  as  yelvet, 
interspersed  with  shrubbery  knots  and  noble 
single  trees, — ^beds  of  flowers,  winding  walks, 
—fountains,  little  transparent  pools,  from 
vhich  the  water  fell  in  tiny  cataracts  over 
great  conch  shells, — most  agreeably  amused 
tlie  eye,  and  concealed  the  real  extent  of  the 
domain ;  for  all  was  laid  out  with  so  much 
*rt  as  to  make  it  appear  of  twice  the  size  that 
rt  really  was. 

And  the  variety  of  walks  with  which  the 
grounds  were  intersected,  running  here  and 
ftere,  and  round  and  round,  in  pleasant 
niterstices,  rendered  this  deception,  if  decep- 
%  is  the  word,  almost  as  good  as  the 
'oality.  For  there  was  a  much  greater  length 
rfwalk,  and  a  much  greater  variety  of  objects, 
tW  is  to  be  found  in  many  grounds  of  ten 
^  mes  the  same  extent. 
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Beantj  of  the  d^cription  she  now  behel 
inspired  different  feelings  from  that  of  tl 
forest  without.  lilla  was  in  raptures  i 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  end  of  a  soi 
of  lattice  gallery  which  led  to  the  hoin 
which  was  all  OTorhung  with  festoons  i 
beantiful  creepers,  and  filled  with  rare  greei 
house  plants.  She  again  fancied  hemt 
among  the  channing  scenes  she  had  qoitte 
with  so  much  reluctance ;  and  as  she  hdkib 
up  at  the  clear  blue  sky  without  a  doiM 
upon  all  the  deep  green  of  the  noble  tree 
and  upon  the  profusion  of  flowers  wbic 
adorned  the  place  on  every  side, — she  thouj^ 
herself  almost  restored  to  the  lovely  soeiH 
of  the  Levant,  and  felt  very  happy  indeed. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  quite  of  relief  thi 
Mr.  Craiglethorpe  listened  to  her  exclamatioi 
of  surprise  and  pleasure  as  she  descendi 
from  the  carriage,  and  followed  Mrs.  Selwj 
into  the  house;  stopping  now  to  admi 
this  plant,  now  to  stoop  over  and  inhale  tl 
sweetness  of  that.  Craiglethorpe  had  bei 
accustomed  to  listen  with  impatience  to  the 
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ecstacies  about  what  he  thought  so  simple  a 
matter  when  expressed  by  others,  but  now 
lie  thought  it  delightful  to  witness  her 
content. 

"Oh,  dear,  Mrs.  Selwyn,  what  a  paradise 
you  do  live  in !     How  charming  everything 

isr 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  yourself 
happy  among  us,  my  dear  Miss  Fleming,^' 
8aid  the  lady.  *'  I  believe  this  is  reckoned 
rather  a  sweet  place.  I  have  taken  great 
pleasure  in  adorning  it.  Poor  Mr.  Selwyn, 
^to,  you  know,  has  been  abroad  this  last 
two  yeai-s,  had  a  great  taste  for  plants,  and 
^derstood  them  very  well.  I  am  no  botanist, 
fcut  I  dote  upon  flowers,  and  take  pleasure 
in  cultivating  them.  I  hope  you  love  flowers 
too,  and  love  gardening  besides.^^ 

"Flowers!  Oh,  I  love  flowers  to  dis- 
traction, but  I  know  nothing  in  the  world 
about  them.  At  Beyrout,  I  used  to  have 
piles  and  piles  of  flowers,  baskets  and  baskets 
Ml,  of  sweet   roses   and  jessamines.      The 

gardener  sent  them  in  every  morning,  and  I 

VOL.  I.  K 
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and  Minnj  used  to  dran  out  tlie  noms  wit 
them;  but  nobody  thinks  of  gftrfl^^iffli 
there — ^nobody  thinks  of  doing  anythii 
there.  It's  too  hot,— and  then  gardenifl 
would  spoil  the  hands  so,  I  should  thinL" 

^'Well,  mj  dear,  things  are  difierent  k 
England,  you  will  find,  ffere,  young  ladM 
do  a  great  deal  Not  only  by  way  of  cbI- 
tiyating  their  minds,  which  is  now  most  ctf0- 
fiilly  attended  to  in  the  school-room — ^bat  ii 
more  active  pursuits.  T  am  sure,  when  I  wai 
your  age,  I  had  neyer  one  minute  unemplojei 
My  poor  mother  made  it  a  rule  that  so  it 
should  be — and  I  hare  found  the  adrantage 
of  possessing  a  mind  stored  with  ideas,  and 
a  taste  cultivated  with  sedulous  care,  and, 
above  all,  the  habit  of  constantly  employioi 
myself.  But  you  will  like  to  be  conducted 
to  your  room.  Brother,  there  is  to-da/* 
paper, — but  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  i* 
Come,  Miss  Fleming,  I  will  lead  the  way/* 

Miss  Fleming  followed  good  Mrs.  Selwy 
with  a  demure  look ;  but  a  wicked  smile  wi 
lurking  in  the  comers  of  her  pretty  mouth. 
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She  was  a  quick  clever  young  thing,  and 
fancied  she  saw  through  Mrs.  Selwyn's 
character  in  three  minutes.  She  thought  her's 
rather  a  stupid  prosing  sort  of  a  speech,  and 
began  to  doubt  whether  she  should  find  Mrs. 
Selwjn  as  agreeable  as  she  was  well  dressed ; 
but,  at  all  events,  thought  the  naughty  little 
thing,  I  shall  get  some  fun  out  of  her. 

So  young  as  she  was,  she  had  yet  to  learn 
how  tiresome  it  is  to  live  on  from  day  to  day 
^ith  persons  who  are  only  good  to  make 
fcnof. 

Craiglethorpe,  whose  opinion  of  his  sister 
▼as  much  the  same,  and  who  thought  her  a 
good  natured,  tiresome  kind  of  woman,  felt 
half  incUned  to  be  vexed,  that  she  should  take 
the  young  lady  so  immediately  away. 

It  was  very  odd  how  dull  and  uncomfortable 
^  restless  he  found  himself  when  left  alone. 
Nov  he  yawned  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
^m,  and  then  stood  and  considered  the  pic- 
tares  with  which  it  was  hung,  which  he  had 
Berer  looked  at  before,  and  which  he  did  not 
see  now ;  looked  out   of  the  windows,  which 

K    2 
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opened  into  the  gay  conservatory,  withoB 
caring  for  a  flower  ;  yawned  again  ;  alinot 
wisLed  himself  in  the  city,  and  fell  a  wondei 
ing  what  could  have  induced  him  to  come  on 
there  when  there  would  be  no  party.  It  yt 
wanted  some  time  to  dinner,  but  it  was  non 
sense  to  think  of  going  back. 

The  day  was  indeed  advancing,  and  hua 
ness-hours  were  over.  This  was  the  time  wlie 
he  usually  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  on 
after  which  he  came  home  to  dress  for  dinne 
in  order  to  go  and  dine  with  some  one  or  otht 
of  hia  bachelor  friends.  For  such  Tras  & 
way  in  which  he  spent  his  time. 

He  had  not  the  least  taste  for  the  conntr 
Never  could  see  what  other  people  found  t 
like  in  it ;  and  very  seldom  came  down  to  Mr 
Selwyn's,  partly  because  he  thought  his  sister 
tiresome  woman,  and  partly  because  he  haU 
quiet  and  green  trees. 

He  had  to  amuse  himself,  howeyer,  npc 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  he  could,  for  what  J 
thought  an  immensely  long  and  tiresome  i 
tcrval.    Nobody  came  down  to  him. 
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At  length  the  dressing-bell  rang,  and  he, 
a  good  deal  out  of  humour,  at  he  scarcely 
knew  what^  went  slowly  and  moodily  up  to 
the  room  he  was  accustomed  to  occupy  ;  where 
te  kept  changes  of  dress  for  his  convenience, 
when  he  came  down  to  the  Forest- 
He  dressed  himself  lazily  and  indifferently. 
He  was  out  of  sorts,  and  was  vexed,  he  did 
not  know  why  ;  and  his  good  humour  was  not 
restored,  for  his  self-complacency  was  certainly 
^ot  increased,  by  the  figure  which  a  long  glass 
in  the  room  presented,  as  he  stood  before  it 
tying  his  neckcloth. 

He  had  never  cared  one  atom  for  his  looks 
in  his  life  before ;  never  so  much  considered 
hia  own  appearance,  as  really  to  know  what 
manner  of  man  he  was ;  but  he  did  look  at 
himself  now,  and  with  an  anxiety  more  inex- 
plicable to  himself  than  to  us ;  and,  certainly 
the  conclusion  he  came  to,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Ugliest  fellows  that  ever  he  had  beheld, — 
for  in  a  mirror,  no  doubt,  he  did  look  very  ugly 
—did  not  tend  to  sweeten  his  temper,  or  allay 
that  sort  of  vague  anxiety  about  his  manner 
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And  appearance,  which    was  like  pins  an- 
needles  to  his  proud  spirit 

Oertainlj  Mr.  Oraiglethoipe  |»wented 
aspect  as  little  amiable  as  maj  veil'  be 
ceived,  as  with  additional  sourness  in  his 
he  slowly  descended  the  stairs,  and  sauntoell 
down  into  the  drawing-room  again.    He  had 
it  to  himself  still,   but  hot  for  Teiy  Icm^ 
Female  roices  were  heard  in  the  galleiy ;  tbs 
door  opened,  and  the  two  ladies  appeared 

He  might  at  this  moment  have  beenwd 
repaid  for  waiting,  had  he  been  well  pleased 
enough  with  himself  to  take  delight  in  being 
pleased  with  others ;  for  a  more  lorely  spec- 
tacle could  not  well  be  seen,  than  this  bean- 

.1 

tiful  girl  presented  as  she  came  in  ;  dressed  in  \ 
a  manner  the  most  becoming,  though  not  ex- 
actly according  to  the  then  costume  of  Eng* 
land.  In  what  the  difference  lay  I  am  not 
going  to  detail ;  all  I  know  is,  that  her  fine 
hair  was  confined  above  her  temples  by  bands 
of  something  shining  and  sparkling,  and  that 
the  rich  curls  fell  upon  the  most  beautiful  neck 
and  shoulders  in  the  world. 
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She  vaa  like  those  loyely  Grecian  girls 
one  has  got  so  well  accustomed  to  admire,  in 
illustrations  of  Byron, — Haidee,  the  Maid  of 
Athens,  &c.  It  may  seem  odd,  that  she  should 
hare  had  spirits— just  landed — to  array  herself 
in  this  fanciful  manner,  but  the  truth  was, 
she  was  made  np  of  imagination,  very  young, 
accustomed  to  do  nothing,  and  think  almost 
rf  nothing  but  of  adorning  herself  to  the  best 
advantage ;  and  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  her, 
after  the  compulsory  abstinence  of  a  long 
voyage,  to  put  on  her  pretty  clothes  again. 
She  was  one  of  those,  and  many  such  women 
there  are, — ^perhaps  most  have  a  little  of  this 
humour, — they  are  none  the  better  for  being 
^thout  it,  provided  always  that  it  is  kept 
'^  due  bonds, — one  of  those  women  who 
Jiave  an  imaginative  delicacy  with  regard  to 
themseWes,  that  would  lead  them  to  be  nice 
and  neat,  and  even  adorned,  to  a  certain  de- 
pee,  though  not  expecting  to  be  seen  by  a 
liring  creature.  It  is  a  form  of  that  disin- 
terested love  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  a  far 
l^gher  influence  than  that  of  vanity. 
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This  delicate  eentiinent  is,  I  imagine,  rat 
peculiar  to  our  women  of  Great  Britain. 
Frencb  laii^',  I  believe,  does  not  care  how  i 
is  attired,  or  what  figure  she  makes,  so  ti 
sUb  is  not  viaibln.  Lilla  bad  dressed  finely 
day,  I  fancy  cliieflj  to  indulge  the  pleasi 
she  took  in  feeling  beautiful.  You  cam 
think  how  cliildislily  busy  and  happy  she  li 
been,  unfolding  some  of  her  things,  and  lot 
ing  them  over  with  her  young  maid,  Min: 
She  never  once  thought  of  Mr.  Craiglethorj 
or  his  admiration,  all  that  time. 

When  she  did  come  in,  however,  with  V 
Selwyn,  and  saw  that  gentleman  stand 
there,  looking  rather  rueful  and  more  t] 
rather  cross,  though  the  first  thought  wa 
'^  What  an  ugly  grumpy  looking  man  be  ia  a 
all."  The  second,  as  be  turned  his  eyes  a; 
her,  and  a  sort  of  strange  amazement  and  ad 
ration  was  visible  in  them  became. — "  Ob,  h 
not  absolutely  a  monster  ;  be  may  be  tan 
A  Polypbeme  has  been  tamed  before  m 
She  knew  enough  of  songs  and  operas  to 
quite  sure  how  rery  amusing  and  interes* 
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it  was  for  young  ladies  to  employ  tliemselves 

in  taming  monsters. 
Sie  was,  besides,  beginning  already  to  look 

^nt,  and  wonder  what  she  was  to  do  with 
ierself  here,  and  how  she  should  pass  away 
and  amuse  the  time ;  and  to  tame  a  monster 
seemed  to  her  rather  to  promise  to  be  enter- 
taining. 

So  as  soon  as  she  saw  his  eyes  upon  her, 
slie  put  on  such  a  sweet  pleasant  look!  and 
tent  and  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Selwyn,  casting 
her  own  eyes  upon  the  ground,  so  child-like 
and  innocent !  His  manners  were  never  re- 
Diarkable  for  their  amenity,  but  this  day  they 
vere  more  than  usually  abrupt  and  harsh.  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  the  presence  of  tliis 
beautiful  young  girl,  seemed  to  annoy  and  put 
him  out  of  humour.  He  looked  at  the  daz- 
ding  vision  with  a  feeling  made  up  of  terror 
and  dissatisfaction.  He  began  to  feel  un- 
comfortable at  the  reflection  of  the  part  he 
bad  undertaken.  He  expected  to  receive  a 
cliild  to  be  forthwith  despatched  to  school,  and 
be  met  this  blooming  young  lady.     He  had 
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been  little  accustomed  to  the  company 
blooming  young  ladies ;  be  felt  more  and  m 
put  out  and  awkward, — This  wonnded  Ma  pr 
and  resed  bis  temper, — be  looted  a  very  i 
promising  monster  indeed. 

Tbe  naughty  bttle  thing,  bowerer,  was  i 
to  be  60  discouraged.  She  kept  aa  demii 
still  aa  a  mouse,  and  would  not  help  the  o 
Tersatiou  forward  by  one  word.  She  \ 
watching  him,  and  laughing  within  bers 
little  wicked  creature,  at  this  grave  and  rati 
alarming  person's  bebariour.  At  last,  bavi 
enjoyed  this  till  she  began  to  be  tired,  and  v 
for  a  bttle  change  in  tbe  current  of  events,  i 
suddenly  started  up  and  began  to  look  abou 

"  Wbat  can  I  bave  done  with  my  braceli 
I  declare " 

"  What  bracelet  V  said  he,  rather  gmffi 
*  What  is  it?     Have  you  lost  anything?" 

"  Oh,  my  darling— darling  jewel  of  a  bra 
let  I     Wbat  can  I  have  done  with  it  ? 
certain  I  put  it  on  after  dressing.     Oh, 
darling,  darling  little  bracelet !    Wbat  sfaal 
do — what  shall  I  do  V 
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**What  is  it  like?     What  must  one  look 

for  T  beginning  to  look  about  upon  the  floor 

for  her. 

"  Oh,  it's  the  tiniest,  tiniest  chain  you  ever 

i    saw,  fastened  with  one  little  bit  of  a  clasp  not 

bigger  than  a  large  pin's  head,  and  containing 

kair.    Oh,  I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  the  universe  1" 

'*  That's  rather  a  large  matter  to  refuse  in 

exchange  for  a  bracelet,"   said   he  ;    "  but  I 

fiiippose  it's  the  value  of  the  hair." 

"Ah,  that's  it — the  hair!  and  if  I  would 
give  millions  I  couldn't  get  a  bit  more,  for 
the  poor  head  on  which  it  grew  is  in  the 
grave." 

**  You  can't  mean  the  hair  of  mj  poor  old 
friend,  your  father,"  said  he,  looking  up  at  her, 
^Ud  seeming,  as  he  felt,  much  shocked. 

"  My  father !  Good  gracious  !  Mr.  Craigle- 
*liorpe  ;  do  you  think  I  would  speak  so  lightly 

Of  him?     Ah,  dear ^" 

She  was  quite  as  much  shocked  as  he  was 

**  this  sudden  and   abrupt   mention  of  her 

Other's  name,  and  at  the  suspicion  implied 

ftat  it  was  possible  she  could  treat  his  memory 

^ith  BO  much  levity.     She  coloured — sat  down 
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again — looked  yery  graye — and  seemed  t 
baye  forgotten  all  about  tbe  bracelet. 

He  felt  excessiyely  annoyed  at  this  littl 
scene.  He  never  knew  what  to  do  with  hinc 
self  when  present — rare  occurrence — at  an 
little  display  of  feeling. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  didn't  mean  to  hu] 
you/'  he  said, — but  it  was  coldly. 

"Say  no  more  about  it/'  she  answer© 
endeavouring  to  suppress  her  emotion  ;  feelii 
that  this  was  no  place  to  expect  sympath 
..  p..,.  .ay  no  „,ore  of  U." 

"But  your  bracelet,  my  dear,"  said  Mi 
Selwyn  ;  "  you  forget  your  bracelet — ^it  mt 
be  trampled  upon  and  broken.  You  see 
quite  to  forget  that  you  have  lost  yd 
bracelet." 

"  Did  I — oh ! — never  mind.  Oh,  it  is  he] 
after  all,  got  under  the  other,"  said  she,  raisin 
her  beautiful  arm.  She  had  known  that,  a 
the  time  well  enough,  and  that  the  hair,  o 
which  she  had  pretended  to  set  so  much  valw 
was  that  of  a  favourite  lapdog ;  but  the  abru[ 
mention  of  her  father  had  quite  destroyed  tl 
sest  of  her  little  bit  of  mischief. 
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"Bo  let  me  look  at  it.     What  a  sweet, 

prettj  chain — and  this  tiny  dasp  with  a  rose 
&mnd  in  it!  Is  the  hair  jon  spoke  of 
wder?  And  who's  may  it  be?" 

She  let  Mrs.  Selwyn  handle  and  examine 
tie  bracelet,  bnt  she  made  no  answer.  She 
seemed  discomposed — she  could  enjoy  her  little 
file  no  longer.  The  allusion  to  her  father 
had  awakened  other  feelings.  She  could  feel 
^and  deeply,  as  I  told  you,  in  spite  of  all 
ier  little  faults  and  apparent  levity.  Ilcr  face 
^as  filled  with  the  expression  of  sorrow  and 
pain.  It  was  a  face  that,  like  a  mirror, 
reflected  every  feeling. 

Why  was  she  doomed  to  live  with  those  who 
could  not  read  its  characters  ? 

He  mistook  her  now,  as  he  was  destined 
for  ever  to  mistake  her.  He  thought  she  was 
oflendcd,  when  she  was  only  endeavouring  to 
hide  those  feelinf]rs  of  recjret  and  sorrow  which 
he  had  so  suddenly  revived.  Therefore,  he  felt 
Sidelined  to  be  offended  in  his  turn — his  pride 
^as  hurt  at  her  manner.  He  thought  her 
Dianner  of  receiving  his  apology  rude.     Sweet 
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as  it  in  reality  had  been, — ^for  she  had  ton 
her  face  away  from  them  both^  and  had  i 
some  time  silent  and  thonghtfuL  She  v 
trying  to  master  herself  for  ahe  felt  tei 
coming  to  her  eyes.  This  was  not  the  plai 
too,  for  shedding  tears.  And  she  was  eminent 
one  of  those  who  possess  a  pride— a  foofi 
pride,  I  think  it  is — in  not  yielding  to  h 
feelings  before  witnesses. 

He  ought  to  have  understood  this  sort 
dignity  of  the  heart,  for  no  one  possessed  mc 
of  it  than  he  did.  He  always  kept  his  em 
tions,  when  emotions  he  had,  proudly  a: 
sternly  to  himself.  But  instead  of  sympath 
ing  with  her,  he  was  hurt — his  pride  was  hu 
He  bad  made  an  apology — he  had  made  it 
Tain.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  ma 
apologies,  still  less  to  make  them  in  yai 
He  cared  more,  and  felt  more  about  tl 
than  the  occasion  demanded ;  but  that  n 
the  natural  consequence  of  tbe  power  she  h 
already  obtained  over  his  feelings.  A  look 
a  word  from  her  began  then  to  have — as 
long  continued  to  have — a  strange  faculty 
exciting  emotion,  good  or  bad,  in  his  heart. 
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Sh^>  ^^,  had  something  of  his  faults  under 

liet  sttotigiy  contrasted  appearance  and  tem- 

peraD^^^t.    They  seemed  created  to  sympa- 

tiuze,  and  not  to  sympathize — ^to  view  objects 

tt&d  events  under  similar  aspects,   and  yet 

never  to  understand  each  other's  views.     They 

formed  a  curious  history  of  the  heart,  those 

relations,  which  by  and  by  began  to  spring  up 

between  the  ward  of  fifteen  and  the  guardian 

of  more  than  thirty. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

^'Some  friend  is  gone,  perhaps  his  child's  best  fiien^ 
A  father^  whose  authoritji  in  show, 
When  most  severe,  and  mastering  all  its  fons^ 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  loYC." 

COWPBB* 

Mr.  Fleming  had  been  au  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Craiglethorpe's  father ;  and  his  flourishing 
house,  in  the  Levant  trade,  had  been  long  in 
correspondence  with  that  of  Mr.  Craiglethorpe^ 
senior.  Mr.  Fleming  lived  chiefly  at  Beyrouth 
where  he  had  married,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  short  visit  to  England,  when  quite  a 
little  child,  and  which  she  had  neyer  seen  since 
she  was  three  years  old — there,  his  daughter 
had  resided.     Mr.  Fleming,  however,  had  been 
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in  England  seyeral  times  during  this  inteiral, 
^d  but  a  year  or  two  had  elapsed  since  his 
last  Tisit  to  that  country.  The  connection, 
b^  with  the  father,  who  had  now  been 
dead  seyeral  years,  had  thus  been  maintained 
^th  the  son.  Relations  of  business  had  ri- 
pened into  a  mutual  esteem,  and  Mr.  Fleming, 
^ho  vas  a  sagacious  observer  of  human  nature, 
bad  not  failed  to  remark  certain  excellencies 
in  the  character  of  the  younger  Craiglethorpe, 
^bich  secured  him  a  very  high  place  in  his 
opTiion. 

His  good  qualities  were  peculiarly  those 
^luch  excite  the  approbation  of  men.  Firm- 
^^  of  purpose, — steadiness  of  temper, — great 
8df-command, — ^few  or  no  spontaneous  emo- 
tions,— ^no  aberrations  of  imagination,  feeling, 
^  fency, — ^united  to  a  dogged  perseyerance  in 
^katsoeyer  he  undertook, — and  as  regarded 
i&onej,  the  closest,  most  undeyiating  regard 
to  the  strictest  rectitude  in  every  way. 

Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Jwnied  world  will  be  aware  how  greatly  this 
last  quality  is  respected,  and  the  esteem  it 

TOL  I.  0 
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secures  when  absolutely,  positiyely,  and  ofn 
CTcrj  occasion  maintained — without  ti 
sllglitfist  deviation  to  the  right  hand  or  1 
the  left. 

The  beautiful  Eastern  wife  of  Mr.  Fkau^ 
had  died,  Icaring  her  doting  liusbaud  a  dil 
consolatc  and  broken-hearted  man. 

He  was  one,  who,  though  engaged  in  tbi 
pursuit  of  wealth,  had  never  to  Mammon  suf 
rendered  his  soul.  Liberal,  and  full  of  lifj 
feelings,  liis  noblj  acquired  wealth  had  bed 
liberallj'  dispensed.  The  love  of  the  beautifiil 
which  seems  to  pcrradc  the  atmosphere  of  tbl 
Bast,  had  been  cnkiudled  in  the  mind  of  tb 
Englishman ;  to  it,  and  to  the  indulgence  o 
his  beautiful  wife,  much  of  hia  wealth  hn 
been  devoted. 

Never  did  anything  iu  Arabian  tale  mud 
exceed  the  beauty  of  Mr.  P'lemiug's  home  a 
Eeyrout.  The  splendour  of  the  maueion,  ti 
an-ay  of  fine  halls  opening  out  of  each  otis 
every  one  finer  than  the  last,  where  the  wal! 
and  ceilings  emulated,  in  the  richneBs  of  tkfl 
dyesy  the  colours  ol  the  sunset  sLy,  vere  loti| 
nificent  beyond  the  ordiDary  magnifi,ceiMe.  ■ 


the  Easi  The  finest  paintings,  the  richest 
carmgB,  beautiinl  silk  from  Persian  loomsi 
and  carpets  of  the  most  elaborate  beauty^  were 
to  be  seen  in  proinsion  eyerjnprhere.  In  the 
Biidst  of  the  loyeliest  of  these  apartments^ 
a  room  of  noble  proportions,  surrounded 
^th  a  diyan,  covered  with  cushions  embroi* 
dered  in  silver  and  gold,  a  fountain,  clear  as 
erystal,  spouted  from  a  marble  dolphin  to 
the  very  roof.  Then  poured,  in  streams  of 
^tiering  drops,  like  some  magnificent  giran- 
dole, into  the  snow-white  marble  of  the  basin 
below.  Certainly,  in  a  hot  climate,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  of  ornaments. 
He  windows  of  this  room  were  large,  but 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the  delicious  shade 
of  green  Venetian  blinds.  They  reached  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  and  were  almost 
always  wide  open,  leading  to  a  fine  terracOj 
St  either  end  of  which  rose  stately  palm  treeiE), 
sungled  with  oleanders,  at  one  time  of  the 
year  one  blush  of  rose-coloured  blossoms. 
Terrace  below  terrace  fell  from  this  one.  Palm 
trees,  myrtles,  oleanders,  roses^  jessamines,  in 

o2 
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profusion,   at  once  delighting  the  eye,  and 
scenting  the  air ;   whilst  the  dashing  sonnd  ot 
the  innumerable  fountains  made  a  chamuDg 
accompaniment  to  the  songs  of  the  nightingaleik 
which  seemed  absolutely  to  swarm  in  thM 
delicious  shades.     A  magnificent  view  from 
the  upper    terrace,    extending  oyer  a   lidt 
varied  landscape,  and  terminating  in  the  mag- 
nificent chain  of  distant  mountains,  completed 
this  delightful  picture. 

Such  was  the  place  where  Lilla  had  sported 
as  a  child,  whilst  her  beautiful  mother  laj  in 
languid  beauty,  listlessly  reposing  upon  her 
rich  diyan.    Always   dressed  in  the  Easteni 
style.     Her  long  caftan  was  of  purple  sOl^ 
her  drawers  of  the  finest  muslin,  her  girdle  of 
richest  embroidery,  and   on   her  head,  from 
which  the  hair  fell  in  the  richest  profusion 
over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  she  wore  a  smaU 
cap    which    was    adorned    with    inestimablo 
jewels.      Her    arms    were   white    as  PariaJi 
marble,  and  formed  like  those  of  some  fin® 
antique  gem;    as   were    her   beautiful    fe^t* 
thrust  into  her  silken  slippers. 
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Tbis  fair  mother  had  giyen  something  of  her 

i^eautj,  and  something  of  her  dislike  to  eyeiy- 

tiiiog  like  serious  application  of  mind,  to  her 

diogibter ;  in  other  things  thej  differed.     The 

cbfld  vas  sprightly,  actiye,  intelligent,  full  of 

ofiservation,  full  of  feeling,  and  with  spirits  that 

it  seemed  impossible  to  depress.    She  had 

imbibed  a  good  deal  that  was  wholesome  and 

Sngiish,  from  her  father — his  high  spirit,  his 

scorn  of  what  was  in  the  least  base  or  low,  and 

liis  taste  for  magnificence  and  beauty.    Where 

she  got  her  laughter-loving  temper,  it  would 

be  hard  to  saj ;  but  she  possessed  it  in  the 

highest  degree.    Mischief,  fun,  sporty  call  it 

what  you  will,  was  irresistible  to  her. 

The  beautiful  indolent  mother  was  far  too 
laognid  to  exert  herself  to  check  this  exube- 
Kince  of  gaiety.  When  the  child's,  or  after- 
wards the  young  girl's  spirits,  were  too  much 
for  her,  she  would  consign  her  to  her  attend- 
ants, and  send  her  into  the  garden,  where  this 
little  sportiye  thing  would  amuse  herself  by 
chasing  her  nurse,  or  Minny,  her  nurse's 
^ughter,  a  year  or  two  older  than  she  was. 
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about;  or  else  bj  romping  wHh  her  little 
dog  who  WM  ae  joxatg,  ae  wHfidy  and  an  wm 
diietooB  ae  herself;  whOrt  the  UMtiMrkf i 
listened  to  the  borsts  of  lai^Cer^  and  na 
lent,  so  that  (lie  child  was  hi^py,  and  lliAlfl^ 
distnrbedi  '^ 

As  for  Mr.  Fleming,  anything  in  the  fas 
«f  rebuke  or  restraint  was  stiM  tess  fihdfyH 
mme  from  him.  Next  to  his  info,  ha  dMli 
^pon  this  lorelj  dxild ;  he  thoi^t  her  a  p*^ 
feet  angel,  a  paragon  of  beauty  and  inteOigaiK 
ISer  laughter  was  the  sunbeam  to  his  imL 
Her  gaiety  the  exhilaratii^  winexif  life  ta  UK 
Her  misdiietous  pranks  made  him  lamg^;  M 
winning,  loving,  affisctionate  ways,  adoM. 

Thus  she  fluttered  life  away,  in  oaia  gay 
vision  of  delight,  till  the  day  when  the  beat* 
tifiil  mother  died.  A  cloud  fell  over  the  hoosb 
firom  that  time.  Mr.  Fleming  had  loved  ndt 
wisely,  but  too  welL  His  devotion  to  tUa 
beautiful  woman  exceeds  description.  When 
«he  died  his  life  suddenly  darkened. 

The  relish  seemed  to  be  lost  for  everytfiiing^ 
Even  for  things  that  might  seem  little 
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ed  with  her  image.  And  not  onlj  was  fa9 
ived  of  his  dearert  treasiu^  but  with  it 
Y  odier  possession  suddenly  lost  its  valuer 
f  other  satififiEiction  its  zest 
wen  his  daughter,  then  just  burstmg  into 
in ;  anij  jnst  turned  fourteen  yeais,  it  is 
but  early  as  it  was,  having  attained  ali 
first  beauty  of  youth,  and  no  longer  a 
I, — eren  bis  daughter,  at  that  interestiBg 
seemed  to  have  lost  her  power  to  occupy 
escite  his  mind« 

e  shunned  rather  than  sought  the  presence 
le  who  reminded  him  of  her  he  had  lost. 
i  his  affairs  in  which  he  had  taken  such 
use  interest,  as  the  means  of  surrounding 
object  of  his  passionate  attachment  with 
J  luxury  which  the  most  lavish  exprnise 
d  procure,  seemed  no  longer  to  excite  hii 
Dtion.  Wealth  was  no  longer  of  value,  it 
bst  its  power  to  gratify  his  heart 
be  young  girl  was  not,  however,  sufiered  to 
pA  and  pine  away,  as  she  must  inevitably 
)  4one,  tmder  this  dark  shadow  of  a  p«^ 
le&t  gneL    She  was  coneigned  to  the  caift 
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of  Tarious  friends,  to  share  in  the  a 
natural  to  her  age,  and  as,  is  natural  to  b 
age,  she  soon,  to  a  degree,  recovered  h 
spirits.  But  she  loved  her  father  dearlj,  u 
she  understood  and  sympathized  tenderly  in ) 
sufferings,  in  Epite  of  the  pains  be  took  to  co 
ceal  them  from  her. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  gentle,  aficctions 
sweetness  of  her  attentions  to  him.  But 
he  insisted  that  this  should  in  nowise  prere 
her  sharing  the  arausemcnts  of  lier  fricni 
neither  did  it  prevent  her  receiTing  a  TUtd( 
of  flattery,  iadulging  an  incipient  Ion' 
coqnetiy,  and  enjoying  much  more  freedi 
than  vaa  good  for  her. 

The  father  knev  that  his  death-blov  I 
been  given  him.  There  vere  feelings  ab 
the  heart  which  rarely  deceive. 

There  are  sudden  and  there  are  d 
deaths,  by  that  process  called  breaking  of 
heart,  as  there  are  bIot  declines  and  gallt^ 
consumptions.  Mr.  Fleming  did  not  fed 
less  sure  he  should  not  recover  the  bknr 
bad  raGeired,  because  it  vas  some  time  bd 
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he  finally  sank  under  it ;  and  he  anxiouslj 
ruminated  upon  what  he  should  do  with  his 
daughter. 

Much  as  she  had  lately  mingled  with  the 

society  at  Beyrout,  and  much  as  she  had  been 

followed  and  admired,  no  one  had  presented 

themselyes  in   the  light  of  a  suitor  whom 

he  could  at  all  regard  as  desirable.    It  was 

f    erident,  quite  evident,  no  one  had  succeeded, 

in  the  least  degree,  in  touching  her  heart 

^    She  was  very  playful,  rather  wilful,  fond  of 

I     admiration,   gay  and  easy  with    most,    but 

1'    nothing  more.     The  heart  was  unwounded; 

not  that  it  was  formed  of  insensible  stuff,  far 

from  that»   but   because   there  was  no  one 

t     worthy  to  excite  its  sensibility. 

To  leave  her  at  Beyrout  without  her  being 
ntarried  was  what  the  father  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of.  His  old  English  prejudices, 
**tho8e  wholesome  prejudices  which  ding 
dose  to  the  true  Englishman's  heart,  be  his 
Abode  where  it  may, — made  him  desire  to 
iBtnm  to  his  own  country  with  his  daughter 
before  he  died 
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He  began  to  make  pwytTitiw 
departare,  and  again  to  attend  fco^l 

to  wind  up  his  affairs^ — affairs  vhic^ 
depression  of  his  qpirita^  be  bad  ft 
negkctod.      But    indiflforent^  na.be 
bimseli^  to  wealth,  the  shodL  be  suetai 
terrible  when  he  disoorered  &e  state  i 
tbej  were.    No  man,  be  bis  riobes  wh 
may,    can,    with   impunitj»   spend 
limitation,  in  the  waj  Ifr.  Fleming  ha 
He  thought  be  had  possessed  means 
anj  expense  which,  in  a  mere  priyat 
could  be  possiUe.     Hero  he  had  dec€ 
self, — ^but  he  had  done  worse.    In 
gence  of  a  romantic  grief, — ^romanti 
ill  justified  bj  the  yalue  of  the  ere 
he  had  lost — ^his  affairs  had  been 
hands   of   inferiors.      Advantage 
taken  of  his  negligence  and  abstJ 
in  short,  when  Mr.  Fleming  can 

exact  account  of  what  he  reall' 

• 

discovered  to  his  dismay  that^ 
Sible  to  continue  his  present 
of  living,  his  plan  of  life  muf 
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iMderate  scale,  and  his  daughter,  whom 
d  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  npon 
iress  to  almost  inexhaustible  wealth, 
content  henself  with  4t  modeimte,  and, 
ft  dnmld  call  in  this  country,  a  gendie- 
i'«  fortune. 

behaved  rety  well  when  tiiis  was 
,  rather  than  announced  to  her.  Hie 
rdessness  of  her  temper  helped  her  in 
legree,  for  she  scarcelj  troubled  hersdf 
t)  a  thought  upon  the  consequences  of 
3sent  state  of  affairs ;  but  she  possessed, 
b,  a  noble,  generous,  disinterested  heart, 

love  and  free  from  selfishness,  and  she 
little  for  anj  matter  not  connected  with 
iderer  feelings.  She  never  lost  a  shade 
)ur  npon  hearing  that  her  father  was 
ger  rich, — ^her  spirits  were  light  as  ever, 
dj  change  that  could  be  perceived  in 
nduct  was  a  much  more  sedulous  and 
:en  attention  to  his  comfort  in  •eveory*' 

wanted  such  comfort,  poor  man.     The 
fortune  completed  what  the  devas^ 


t 
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tatioQ  of   his   affections    liad    begun. 
Fleming  began  to  sink  rapidly. 

It  was  BOOH  evident  that  he  would 
live  to  take  his]  daughter  himself  to  Eng 
All  he  could  do  was  to  cast  about  for 
one  under  whose  guardianship  to  place 
when  she  should  arrive  there,  and  his  the 
turned  to  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe.  I  have  told 
that  he  knew  him  well,  and  esteemed 
much ;  bis  age  seemed  to  be  suitable  fo: 
undertaking,  and  ho  possessed  the  adra- 
of  having  a  married  sister  in  a  rerj  nt 
able  position  of  life,  and  a  nice  ladj 
sort  of  a  person,  Tith  vhom  Idlla  i 
safelj  resida  Mr.  Fleming  wrote  to  Cr 
thorpe  upon  the  subject,  begging  of  Iii 
take  upon  himself  the  care  of  his  dan 
till  such  time  as  she  should  be  of 
informed  him  of  the  change  in  his  di 
stances,  and  that  all  the  fortune  Lilla  i 
expect  would  not  amount  to  more  than  £ 
thousand  pounds. 

Craiglethorpe  accepted  the  charge;  thii 
I  believe  a  good  deal  more  of  the  inTeaJ 
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he  jottDg  lad/s  money  to  the  best  adyan- 
i  than  of  anj  other  care  connected  with 
Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Fleming  died. 
I  now  I  hare  explained  why  the  fair  Lilla 
coming  np  the  riyer  in  that  ship  from  the 
int^  upon  that  loyely  summer  eyening 
h.  witnessed  the  first  introduction  of  the 
dian  to  the  ward. 


[iss  Fleming  had  not  seen  many  English- 
.  at  Beyrout.     The  acquaintance  she  there 

with  might  be  called  a  sort  of  mixture 
lU  nations;  and  in  this  society  the  dif- 
Qt  peculiarities  of  each  nation  were  yery 
h  lost,  and  a  sort  of  mongrel  race  of  men 

produced, — which,  as  regards  character, 
ner,  and  style  of  sentiment  is,  I  think, 
nn    found    to    be  to  the  adyantage  of 

n  indiyidual  well  imbued  with  the  cha* 
eristics  proper  to  his  own  land,  profits, 
link  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands,  to  a 


very  high  degree  bj  tmel;  bj  beooni^j 
acquainted  vith  new  fonnB  of  aocietf,  M 
modes  of  thought,  nev  haUts,  mannen,  mi 
customs.  Ho  enlaiges  his  mind  iritlM 
oUiterating  the  landmariu^  as  one  mi^  dl 
them,  of  his  own  particular  country;  ad 
becomes,  in  some  sort,  a  cities  at  tha  woril 
without  losing  his  indiTidualit j  as  a  vmbl 
of  one  community. 

But  where  men  from  different  parts  of  tb 
world  are  congregated  together  in  one  spot^— 
not  as  trayellers^  not  as  passing  observers,  bm 
as  residents, — the  result  seems  to  be,  upoi 
the  whole,  unsatisfactory.  As  the  Ungm 
franca  is  the  most  corrupt  of  dialects,  so^  ii 
this  mixture  of  men  of  all  denominations,  tb 
purest  motiyes  for  honourable  action,  thoa 
which  belong  to  the  ties  which  connect  ma 
with  their  own  country,  are  in  danger  of  beiBj 
lost  Instead  of  enlarging  their  ideas  by  i 
correction  of  their  prejudices,  men  are  $sf 
to  weaken  the  sanctions  of  right  by  shakiuj 
their  principles  both  in  morals  and  religioi 
through  the  harsh  contrasts  of  opinion  to  whid 
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ihej  are  dailj  and  bourlj  exposed.  Where 
erer^Qga  man  has  been  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  reverence,  maj  prove  to  be 
Bxactlj  the  mark  for  ridicule  of  those  with 
rliom  he  is  in  dailj  companionship,  there  is 
iaoger  of  his  losing  his  faith  in  all  his  per- 
vasions, even  the  most  sacred;  and  under 
ack  a  process  he  is  almost  certain  speedily 
0  corrupt  and  degrade. 

So  it  had  been  at  Bejrout.  The  Greek, 
be  Frenchman,  the  Oerman,  the  Italian,  and 
he  Briton,  were  all  mingled  together ;  and 
acept  her  father,  Lilla  had  not  met,  perhaps, 
nth  one  man  bearing  the  character  of  the 
lue  Englishman.  Those  she  had  been  ac- 
painted  with  were  Englishmen  no  longer  in 
iDything  but  the  name. 

Now  there  is  something  in  the  character  of 
j^shmen,  I  believe,  peculiarly  attractive  to 
romen  of  a  high  tone  of  feeling.  There  is 
hst,  in  his  inartificial,  his  unwilling  devotion 
to  the  softer  sex — something  in  the  manly 
MfflMstness  with  which  he  engages  in  the 
Krious  pursuits  of  life,  which  elevates  him  in 
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her  eyes ;  and  whilst  it  reduces  her  to  di 
second  place,  in  which  she  is  most  happy  ai 
-^let  satirists  saj  what  thej  will — ^mort  M 
tent  to  dwell,  it  adds  immenseljto  the  inten 
and  pride  of  conquest^  when  beings  so  refti 
toiy  are  reduced  to  subjection. 

Most  FiTigHflhinen  have  something  of  ti 
Hypolite  in  them.  Most  women  own  the  pow 
of  such  a  character  over  the  imaginatio 
Whether  the  Old  Man  is  right  or  wrong  in  tl 
notion  of  his  with  regard  to  women  in  genen 
as  regarded  Lilla  Fleming  it  certainly  n 
most  especially  true. 

The  trifling,  empty,  and  considerably  i 
generated  young  Englishmen,  whom  she  h 
met  with  in  the  summer  parties  at  Beyroi 
ready  enough  as  they  had  one  and  all  shoi 
themselves  to  fall  down  and  worship  1 
beauty,  had  failed  to  make  any  impression  up 
her  heart.  They  had  taught  her  to  und 
stand  her  power,  and  they  had  tempted  her 
make  herself  amusement  by  its  exercise,  : 
their  levity  seemed  to  excuse  her  coquet 
A  little  scorching  of  the  wings  was  the  wo 
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that  coTild  happen  anj  of  the  parties  by  thus 
plajing  a  little  with  fire.  Nothing  had  ever 
arisen  in  her  communications  with  society, 
to  create  painful  feelings,  giro  occasion  for 
serious  thought,  or  create  the  least  conscien- 
tious scruple. 

As  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  she  had 
remained,  as  I  told  you,  perfectly  indiflTerent. 
She  looked  up  to  her  father — she  loved  her 
father;  she  possessed  the  priceless  treasure 
—a  fine,  moral  taste  as  regarded  character 
—she  had  formed  it  upon  him. 

This  comparison  with  her  father  it  was,  in- 
deed, which  had  saved  her  from  being  dazzled 
[    by  the  false  brilliancy  of  others.    In  short,  Lilla 
ieft  the  dangerous  precincts  of  the  east  with  a 
heart  altogether  her  own,  and  which  had  never 
6een  touched,  or  even  interested  in  the  slight- 
est degree.     She  was  still  searching  for  her 
ideal — as  most  girls  of  her  age  are — and  her 
ideal  possessed  the  leading  features  of  her 
j&ther's  character. 

This  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  her 
mind  is  necessary  to  explain  what  took  place. 

VOL.  I.  P 


A  8traiig6  sort  of  utterort  mm  Mntkn 
Mr.  Oraiglethorpe  in  LUla's  hnagiiartioB  fri 
moment  that  she  finrt  beheld  him.  The 
«  BometUng  in  his  deonre,  almort  «i 
:w$,y%  which  seemed  strangely  agneafale 
taste.  She  was  sick  of  flattery.  .  Troth 
ever  harsh,  was  deligbtfiil — ^it  mi^t  h 
because  it  was  new. 

It  might  be,  that  however  harsh  the  a 
in  which  it  was  conyejed,  it  was  mingle 
a  something  difficult  to  describe,  which 
strange  sort  of  sweetness  to  this  harshn€ 

There  was  a  something  in  the  eye  of  th 
— that  apparently  severe,  inflexible  n 
something  now  and  then — rarely  to  b 
there  certainly,  but  which  was  assuredl 
to  be  discerned  at  times ;  which,  to  c 
awakened  an  almost  wild  feeling  of  ti 
and  delight  in  Miss  Fleming. 

So  cold — so  almost  repulsire  in  his  i 
— so  easily  ofiended  as  he  was  at  any 
playful  extravagances — so  easily  put 
temper  by  her  little  practical  jokes — 
pleased  with  her  carelessness  as  regan 
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expenses — so  cruelly  without  indulgence  for 
kr  many,  manj  follies,  not  to  saj  faults, 
«-there  was  that  at  times  in  his  face,  which 
laroied  the  liyelj,  but  not  undisceming  crea- 
ture, that  hide  it  as  he  would,  Mr.  Oraigle- 
tliorpe  €Ud  care  for  her ;  and,  that  if  she  could 
not  vin  his  approbation  bj  her  behaviour,  she 
could  at  least  show  her  power  bj  giving  him 
pain. 

And  pain  in  such  a  way,  it  was  ever  her 
highest  wiusement  to  give. 

She  was  quick  as  light  in  discovering  the 
weak  side  of  any  character  with  which  she  had 
to  do ;  and  she  soon  discovered  the  weak  side 
of  his— discovered  it  with  a  feeling  of  wicked, 
exulting  triumph — the  naughty  little  thing 
that  she  was. 

This  man  of  so  much  coldness  and  insen- 
aibility  in  his  demeanour — apparently  so  indif- 
ferent to  the  opinion  of  all  around  him,  she 
soon  discovered  to  be  the  victim  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  inordinate  pride. 

Pride  under  which   the  angels  fell — how 
shall  it  not  precipitate  man  1 

p2 
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Through  our  faults  we  are  Tulnerable.  The 
strongest  characters  are  assailable  there.  This 
young  thing — her  faculties  sharpened  bj  ih6 
interest  she  began  to  take  in  the  subject 
— speedily  discovered  the  weak  point  o^ 
this  strong  character — its  inordinate  pride 
Through  that  she  felt  him  to  be  assailabla 
if  not  through  his  heart.  She  could  plague,  i 
she  could  not  charm  him  to  submission. 

It  might  be  that  she  possessed  some  powe 
over  his  tenderer  feelings,  if  tender  feelings  b 
had ;  but  she  perceived  that  she  had  to  d 
with  one,  who  would  never  submit  to  be  tb 
slave  of  any  woman  however  dear — ^who  woul« 
break  his  own  heart  rather  than  be  in  captivit 
to  it.  Her  softness  could  not  deprive  him  c 
the  mastery  over  himself — but  her  tormentipl 
might. 

She  could  tease  him — she  could  provoke 
him — she  could  irritate  his  temper — she  could 
exhaust  his  patience — she  could  have  the  dear 
delight  of  exciting  him  to  sudden  paroxysnu 
of  anger — of  provoking  him  to  use  intemperab 
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expressions, — a  childishness  of  which  he  was 
immediately  ashamed. 

She  had  the  triumph  of  witnessing  that 
Bhame. 

The  ddight  to  see  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe  pro- 

Toked,  and  by  her,  beyond  his  power  of  self- 

contro],  and  heartily  ashamed  of  his  weakness. 

The  giant  subdued,  as  it  were,  by  his  own 

strength. 

But  there  was  another  conscious  weakness 
about  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe  upon  which  he  was  far 
more  susceptible — of  which  he  was  intensely 
whamed,  and  yet  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  vanquish.  It  had  grown  upon  him  he 
bew  not  how.  Ever  since  Lilians  arrival  in 
England,  this  folly — this  unmanly  weakness, 
M  he  felt  it  to  be,  had  been  gradually  gaining 
ground. 

He  could  have  killed  himself  for  yielding  to 

it;  yet  yield  to  it  he  could  not  help  doing. 

Be  would  have  been  ready  to  have  killed  any 

6ne  else  whom  he  suspected  of  having  in  the 

slightest   degree   detected    in   him   this    new 

infirmity. 


ii4 


But  women  poBsen  an  art  of  dmnalmi  ii 
the  characters  of  those  itisf  6ara  ftr; 
Lilla,  to  her  ihexpresabte  delight^  w»  spMAf 
mistress  of  this  little  secret. 
*   She  disooyezed  that  this'Mr.  Cfaq^edMipfl^ 
who  professed  sudi  a  cynical  conCenpt  itf 
dress  and  appearance  and  afl  Hbe  ouuvHHJ 
tional  graces  of  society,  had  become  aBef  I 
sudden  most  sensitively  alive  to  the  snbjeetii 
regarded    himself,   and    ridiculouisly    aaiieai 
about  the  propriety  of  his  dress  and  appesr* 
ance. 

Oh,  how  the  cruel  one  revelled  in  this  &* 
covery I 

What  thousands  of  pretty,  malicious  invenr 
tions  were  set  on  foot  for  turning  it  to  aocoonl, 
and  annoying  this  dry,  severe  guardian  of  hot 
in  a  uew  way.  Little,  midge-like  stings  tiief 
were,  but  they  assailed  him  where  most  vul- 
nerable, and  where  he  could  least  bear  to  be 
attacked ;  and  inflicted  a  torment,  his  pride 
would  have  suffered  him  rather  to  die  thaa 
oonfess. 

And  all  this  time   she  was  herself  little 


ftware  of  the  true  eause  whence  this  weakness 
Ittd  q>niDg ;  for  she  bad  scarcely  known  him 
before  the  secret  cause  of  this  unaccustomed 
TOtkaess  had  b^un  to  take  effect. 

She  was  Mttle  aware  how  entirdj  this  sns** 
eiptibilitj  to  appearance,  which  she  thought 
laiidiculaas  and  incongruous  in  this  man,  and 
Aifi  anxiety  about  dress  which  fcHwed  such  a 
hvghable  contradiction  to  the  rest  of  his  cha^ 
QNter,  arose  from  the  monster  contradiction  of 
itl— when  the  Totarj  of  Mammon  became  the 
nctim  of  Lafe;  and  the  man  for  thirty  years  a 
itranger  to  such  follies,  the  slave  of  a  pretty, 
wilful  girL 

Nerer  captive  lion  in  fable  bore  his  fetters 

vHli  more  impatience  than  did  Mr.  Craigle- 

tiiorpe.    He  fretted— he  could  almost  be  said 

to  rage — ^under  the  force  of  fascinations  whicli 

h»  found  it  impossible  to  resist.     The  charm* 

ing  whims    of    the    sweet,   thoughtless  girl 

«»led  a  strange  feeling  of  revolt,  of  anger,  in 

liis  mind.     He  never  asked  himself  how  it 

went  with  him;  his  pride  would  never  have 

allowed  him  to  confess  to  himself  that  he 
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could  Iiave  become)  the  Tictim  of  a  in 
he  had  all  his  life  treated  irith  the  most 
mitigated  contempt  and  derision. 

To  find  himself  thus  entang^ted,  ihni  in 
power  of  one  almost  a  child — ^his 
her  mercy,  his  feelings  the  sport  of  her 
ciful  caprices— drove  him    at   times 
literallj  mad  with  vexation.    Under  tbe 
fluence  of  his  internal  resolves  and  coni 
tions,  his  manner  became  harsher  and 
his  manner  colder  and  lees  nnbendio|^ 
humour  more  irritable,  than  it  had  erar 
known  to  be  before.      He  seemed  to 
refuge  in  this  roughness  against  the  dbdB 
his  sensibility. 

Angry  with  himself,  he  never  left  his  oslei'h 
house,  without  vowing  he  would  not  come  thefB 
again;  yet,  attracted  there  by  a  power  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  every  day  found  ISaH 
there  again  for  the  last  time. 

He  never  once,  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  intimacy,  endeavoured  to  propitiate  hsC 
by  any  of  those  little,  tender  flatteries,  my 
of  tiiose  littie  love-oflferings,  which  men  tak» 
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such    pleasure    to    make,    and    women    to 
tecei?e. 

A  deep,  proud  sense  of  his  inferiority  in 
personal  attractions,  united  to  an  equally 
deep,  proud  sense  of  his  worth  in  other 
respects,  perhaps  it  was,  that  made  him  detest 
the  idea  of  gaining  favour  by  such  ways.  It 
vas  as  himself  and  for  himself  alone  that  he 
would  seek  to  be  valued,  and  as  such,  he 
belieyed  he  must  seek  it  in  vain. 

Certainly,  never  idol   enjoyed  less  of  the 

sweet  incense  of  the  heart's  idolatry  than  did 

this  beautiful  girl.     On  the  contrary,  she  found 

it  difficult  to  obtain  any  little  indulgence  from 

him.    Far  from  having  any  influence  with  him, 

it  seemed  as  if  it  were  particularly  the  reverse. 

Because  she   desired,  he  seemed  to  love  to 

refuse ;  where  other  men  would  have  been  so 

happy  to  grant  any  little  favour  or  privilege, 

ie  seemed   actually   pleased  to  be   able  to 

deny. 

He  took  a  strange,  cruel  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  tears  of  vexation  and  disappointment  in 
those  eyes,  from  which,  in  any  other  way,  he 
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felt  tliey  never  could  be  shed  for  him — th 
eyes,  whose  beautiful,  joyous  brightness  hauu 
him  in  hia  dreams!  It  seemed  to  be  a  sul 
satisfaction  to   render  them    cloudy   as 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

^Foimed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature^ 
Endearing,  flattering,  gay,  and  wild." 

LiDYARD. 


"Now,  do  you  knofw,  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe/' — 
thus  Lilla  began  one  day, — "  where  Mrs.  Sel- 
^  and  I  are  going  on  Thursday,  May  the 

He  had  come  down  to  the  Forest,  as  he  did 

Jiow  almost  crery  day,  to  dine  at  his  sister's. 

Be  had  quite  fm'saken  his  bachelor  parties. 

When  his  friends  laughed  at  him,  he  said  he 

vas  not  weU ;  that  the  late  hours,  the  turtle^ 

aod  the  wine  did  not  suit  him,  or  made  some 

excuse  of  that  sort ;  and  if  questioned  farther 
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upon  the  Bnbject,  showed  so  much  impitinec 
that  the  matter  was  not  poshed  fiurther. 

He  was  a  man  none  of  his  friends  caied  to 
annoy. 

He  had  come  down  this  day  more  out  of 
sorts  than  erer.  LiUa  had  been  exoesnnlf 
teasing  and  proToling  the  eyening  befin 
Somehow  she  had  managed  to  break  diioa|^ 
his  guard,  in  a  way  he  could  not  preTent^  and 
yet  could  not  endure.  Men,  fenced  in  as  it 
were,  by  the  coldness  and  reserre  of  their  own 
manner,  feel  quite  at  a  loss,  quite  in  a  finlflfl 
position  when  some  rash  and  daring  spirit 
ventures  to  break  through  the  enchanted 
circle. 

Ourious  sometimes  it  is  to  watch  absolub 
stupidity  and  positive  want  of  observatioi 
blundering  into  this  sort  of  familiarity  witl 
great  spirits,  accustomed  to  the  reverence  ani 
distant  observance  of  all  around  them.  It  i 
laughable  to  observe  how  the  fool,  '^  rushing  ii 
where  the  angels  fear  to  tread,''  absolutd; 
baffles  the  great  spirit  by  the  very  dulness  c 
his  perception;    and  how  the  superior  on 
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h^ng  DO  arms  in  his  possession  to  free  him- 

^If  against  such  intrusion,  patiently  submits, 

with  a  sort  of  awkward  resignation,  to  the 

impertment  familiarity  of  the  person  he  can 

searoely  endure. 

But  when  diildish  innocence,  as  may  be  seen 
in  some  sweet  little  children,  or  beauty  in  all 
its  loyeliness  and  sense  of  sweet  authority, 
dares  thus  to  intrude  within  the  barrier,  few 
things  are  more  delightful  to  contemplate,  than 
the  pleasure  with  which  the  stem  spirit,  whose 
hi^  qualities  haye  kept  others  awe-struck  and 
at  a  distance,  welcomes  the  dear  intruder  to 
his  bosom ;  and  lodges  it  there  as  the  most 
precious  of  treasures ;  yea,  within  his  heart  of 
hearts. 

Craiglethorpe's  spirit  was  lofty,  but  not,  it 
seems,  genial  enough  for  so  generous  a  feeling. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  I  wrong  him  ;  had  he ;  could 
he  hare  divined,  that  the  least  grain  of  parti- 
ality,— ^that  it  was  the  love  of  being  occupied 
about  him  which  had  led  the  too  dear  imper- 
tinent so  far,  it  might  have  come  to  pass  with 
1^  as  it  has  done  with  greater  hearts.    But 
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ihifl  be  did  notgneas;  tfaeideft  sever 
hiB  mind.    It  wba  his  prond  MJid  Ufetar  «^^ 
diBtrofiit^  ibis  war  between  bis  Ion  and 
jpride,  whidi  made  bis  manner  ao  vaiiabl^. 

bis  feelings  so  unkind. 

"Now  do  you  know,  Mr.  dnjgleftwpt 
wbere  Mrs.  Selwjn  and  i  am  going  ifM 
Thursday  the  16tb1''  abe  aaid.  gofa^;  49  il 
him  as  he  came  into  the  dining-room. 

He  was  dressed  for  dinner.  Hia  JiaUliii 
these  matters  had  changed,  as  I  told  yoa.  ew 
since  the  eyening  be  bad  walked  the  deoktf 
that  steamer  in  the  Thames^  just  aniTod  im 
Beyrout  The  simplicity  of  dress  to  wbidi  In 
was  accustomed,  and  which  became  him  19 
well,  had  been  exchanged  to  one  far  iM 
becoming,  even  in  those  yery  eyes  for  wbidit 
alone,  it  had  been  assumed. 

She  could  not  bear  his  fine  waistcoats. 
She  thought,  and  she  thought  rightly, 
that  such  were  quite  out  of  character  with 
him ;  besides  being  in  themselves  decidedly 
vulgar. 

He  was  in  a  peculiarly  grand  affair  of  this  soil 


r.  She  guessed  whj  it  might  hare  been 
n,  thought  it  looked  horribly  bad, — 
d  in  secret  at  the  idea  of  Ae  traosfor- 
i ;  and  oh,  'woman ! — woman ! — but  they 
» it — felt  a  little  shade  of  contempt  for 
y  weakness,  which  was  the  ^fSect  of  her 
larms. 

as  a  lorely  erening, — ^tfae  glass  doors  at 
1  of  the  room  were  open  to  the  yerandah, 
was  quite  full  of  roses,  and  jessamines, 
yrtles  in  full  scent  and  flower.  Birds  im 
;olden  cages  were  singing  among  them, 
oyous  musical  captives.  The  muslin  and 
xtains  were  swinging  sofUy  up  and  down, 
iking  sun  lighting  up  the  picture-frames 
ly  furniture  of  all  sorts  with  which  the 
was  filled.  Nothing  could  be  more  lively 
he  pleasant  scene,  where  he,  like  some 
thadow  in  one  comer  of  a  picture,  stood, 
How  complexion,  and  withered  face,  and 
igure  looking  more  sallow,  withered,  and 
than  ever.  The  only  point  in  which  he 
mized  with  the  gay  perspective  around 
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him,  being  the  identical  waistocNit  ahof 
mentioned. 

She»  on  the  contraiy,  was  of  all  these  ]i(|^ 
and  flowers,  and  colonn^  and  wary  fonnfl^  tf 
lightest^  most  gracefiil,  and  most  gaj.  fll 
had  on  that  day  a  delicate  pink  silk  dm 
with  a  yast  deal  of  fine  white  lace  about  it^  ai 
her  beautifbl  hair,  more  glossy  than  the  fiiM 
silk,  the  sole  ornament  of  her  head,  was  donei 
in  a  profusion  of  soft  braids,  plaits^  and  rin^ 
She  came  up  with  that  sweet  consciousness  ( 
her  charms,  which  makes  a  woman  happ; 
She  could  not  help  having  seen  herself  in  b 
glass,  you  know — and  she  had  held  outb 
hand,  a  beautiful  hand  it  was,  and  the  an 
which  was  all  clustered  over  with  rich  braceleti 
with  a  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe 
as  she  entered. 

He  had  not  taken  the  oifered  hand;  b 
gazing  at  her  from  head  to  foot,  had  on 
answered  in  a  somewhat  vexed  manner: — 

"Going  out  again  at  night,  as  usual, 
see. 
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"  To  be  sure, — ^what  would  you  haye  us  do 
at  home  1  Naj,''  she  went  on,  sitting  down 
by  him,  "  it's  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  talk 
about  it  Now  do  you  know,  Mr.  Craiglethorpe, 
where  Mrs.  Selwyn  and  I  are  going  on  Thurs- 
day, May  the  1 6th  ?'' 

"No,  how  should  1 1  and  why  this  distinc- 
tion about  Thursday,  May  the  16th,  of  all 
Thursdays  1  Every  day  in  your  calendar  seems 
to  me  alike.  You  spend  them  all  in  this  eter- 
nal going  out,  I  think/' 

"Yes,  to  be  sure  we  do.  It's  in  vain  to 
soold  about  that.  Moping  at  home  is  what, 
ludily  for  me,  Mrs.  Selwyn  likes  as  little  as  I 
do,  and  indeed,  I  should  not  have  presumed," 
in  a  mocking  tone,  "to  trouble  you  with  a 
mention  of  our  frivolous  engagements,  but  that 
on  this  said  Thursday,  the  1 6th,  there  happens 
to  be  a  fancy  ball,  and  I  shall  want  more  money 
for  my  dress.'' 

"  Money !     You  had  money  not  a  fortnight 
^.     What  is  become  of  it  all  1     Where  is  it 
all  gone?" 
"  A  question  not  to  be  asked  as  to  the  where, 
YOh.  I.  Q 
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for  it  ifl  (me  I  hold  mTaelf  ezcoied  from 
ing;  bat  as  to  the  vhat^  it  ia  speni^ 
all'' 

''Very  well, — ^when  quarteiHlajooiiMi 
you  will  haye  some  more.'' 

^' Quarter-day  r  contemptaoadj ;  ^i 
quarter-day  ?'' 

*^  According  to  most  peoj^  the  day 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  quarter 
year,  I  belieye/'  said  he ;  **  just  ten  weeks 
two  days  from  this  present  hour." 

"  Nonsense/^  she  said,  rather  pettishlj. 
•*  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Mr,  Craiglethoip^j 
that  I  am  to  go  without  money  till  then,'  aal' 
she  laughed  somewhat  scornfully.  "WW 
notions  some  people  do  get  I  As  if  one  couU 
possibly  do  without  money  till  quarter-day,  if 
quarter-day  is  so  far  off. — As  if  people's  liw 
were  to  be  regulated  by  quarter-day.  Quaittf* 
day !  As  if  one  didn't  want  money  at  tf(M 
times,  and  did  want  it  at  other  times.  Quarte^ 
day !  As  if  tastes,  feelings,  wants,  and  wishfli^ 
were  to  be  regulated  by  quarter-day  1" 

"  I  haye  been  used  to  regulate  them  some* 
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t^^  in  that  despised  fashion,  as  far,  at  least, 

«  money  is  concerned;^  he  said. 
She  ran  on  : — '*  Quarter-day !    So,  if  a  poor 

netch  is  starving  for  want  of  a  mouthful  of 
bead,  I  am  to  tell  him, — ^Dear  me !  I  can't 
pre  you  anything  yet, — but  be  sure  you  shall 
iare  something  on  quarter-day, — that  is,  if 
70a  are  not  dead  of  hunger  before — Ten 
veeks,  two  days  hence,  at  quarter-day,  you 
AtHH  have  a  bit  of  bread.  So,  if  one  wants 
to  go  to  a  charming  pic-nic  party,  one  must 
lot  take  adrantage  of  this  bright,  fine  weather, 
—oh,  dear,  no, — but  wait  ten  weeks,  two  days, 
tQl  it  even  rains  or  snows — till  it's  quarter-day ! 
To  be  sure.  Lest  nobody  should  have  any 
noney  to  buy  bonnets  or  cold  lamb.  Quarter- 
day  !  Well,  of  all  the  chains  people  are  so 
pcnrersely  fond  of  weaving  for  themselves,  com- 
mend me,  for  its  absurdity,  to  quarter-day! 
Quarter-day !     Ridiculous  1" 

He  looked  at  her.  There  was  a  sparkling 
sarcasm,  a  contemptuous  defiance  in  her  eye, 
rhich  he  could  not  bear.  He  felt  as  if  the 
liumphant    derision  which   he   saw  written 

q2 
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there  degraded  him  in  his  own  esteem.  Bm 
at  least,  was  the  sadden  feding  of  the  fi| 
moment,  the  next  was  more  worthj  of  hinu 

'*  Tau  may  despise  such  considentioB^^ 
said«  *'  but  the  wise  respect  them.* 

*^  Wisdom  is  an  affair  of  longitodes^"  ^ 
answered,  carelessly,  ^and  yonr  longitaM 
are  not  mine.  No  doubt  th0ie  aie  n«id 
where  quarter-day  is  the  pole  on  which  6ii|l|| 
ence  turns*  However,  I  don't  want  to  mill 
you  cross,  for  one  gets  nothing  by  that^  1 
know  of  old ;  so  pray  let  us  have  done  A 
puting  ....  only,  pray,  Mr.  Craiglethoipe^  bl 
me  have  some  money,  for  the  short  and  thelom 
of  it  is,  some  money  I  must  and  will  have." 

"  No,''  he  said,  sturdily,  "  you  have  abreadj 
had  more  money  than  you  ought." 

"  And  who,  pray,  is  to  be  the  judge  of  that 
ought,  I  beg  to  know  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"  Tou  are !"  glancing  slyly  at  his  fine  wairt- 
coat ;  ''  oh,  then  I  am  safe,  if  you  meason 
my  own  love  of  a  little  finery  and  extran 
gance  by  that  of  certain        ■" 
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Wliat  do  yon  meanf  he  said,  roughly. 

Oh,  nothing, — ^nothing  at  all.  Only  I  am 
3  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  must  be  the  last  person 
tie  vorld  to  deny  the  means  of  indulging 
itUe  taste  for  extrayagance  in  dress  .... 
rhich  he  is  himself  so  graceful  an  example/^ 
'I  don't  understand  you,''  said  he,  as  a 
it  colour  of  mingled  consciousness  and  anger 
ised  oyer  his  cheek,  only  to  be  succeeded  by 
increased  paleness.  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  was 
J  vho  turned  white  when  he  was  angry. 
Ul  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  every  one  must 
it  their  expenses  to  their  fortune,  unless 
y  mean  to  be  ruined.  I  have  the  care  of 
ir  fortune,  and  I  shall  limit  yours." 
"*  Those  who  gave  you  the  power  never 
ited  them." 

"  Perhaps  if  they  had,  it  might  have  been 
ter  for  aU  parties." 

'What  do  you  mean  by  that  insinuation, 
!"  she  cried,  her  eyes  flashing.     "Do  you 
m  to  cast  an  aspersion  upon  the  memory 
ay  generous  father." 
[e  was  silent. 
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"  Do  you  mean, — do  you  dare  to  intend  ti 
mean  V  tears  of  passion  starting  to  her  ejei 
-T-^^  to  cast  an  aspersion  upon  the  &tlMr 
memory;  and  before  his  daughter,  too/' 

^^  I  am  not  casting  aspersions,  as  you  a 
them.  You  said  you  were  not  accustomed 
limit  your  expenses  in  former  days  ;  and  all 
meant  to  say  was,  that  if  you  had  been  i 
you  might,  perhaps,  have  been  less  calli 
upon  to  limit  them  now/' 

The  recollection  of  her  father — of  that  d 
when  he  had  told  her  he  was  ruined  and  b 
ruined  her ;  of  the  bitter  tears  of  compuncti 
and  self-reproach  that  he  had  shed — of  all  1 
tenderness,  all  his  fond  indulgence,  rose  to  t 
child's  memory.  She  could  not  and  woi 
not  bear  to  have  the  most  distantly  impli 
reproach  cast  upon  him,  upon  account  of  tl 
for  which  he  had  so  bitterly  reproached  hi 
aelf. 

She  began    to    cry  bitterly,    and    in    1 
passion  of  her  grief  and  recollections^  cal 
Mr.  Craiglcthorpe  barbarous  and  cruel. 
thought  her — but    he   was  not   quite   ha 
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enough  to  saj  so,^ — UDreasoaable,  unjust,  and 
veak. 

He  could  not  sympathise  with  the  daugh- 
ter's impetuous  love  for  her  father — ^her  ardent 
and  indignant  defence  of  his  memory — he 
cmly  thought  of  the  injustice  done  to  him- 
self and  his  own  motives  of  action  by  this 
onttmrst  of  feeling.  Besides,  he  hated  all 
cntborsts  of  feeling ;  nothing  made  him  feel  so 
awkward  and  at  a  loss. 

Bat  more  than  this,  he  committed  that 
blasphemy  against  the  heart,  to  dare  allow 
bimself  in  the  thought  that  all  these  tears 
▼cw  probably  more  upon  account  of  her 
present  vexation,  than  of  her  pious  recollec- 
tions. A  barbarous  injustice — a  want  of  all 
perception,  of  all  sympathy  of  character !  It 
^  not  the  first  nor  the  last  he  committed  by 
many  and  many. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  suspicions, 
iierefore,  he  sat  by  apparently  unmoved  till 
be  had  done  crying,  and  she  soon  had  done — 
le  checked  the    flow  of  feeling — she    felt 
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ashamed  to  wte  team  so  aacred  upon  one 

insensible  to  eveiy  tender  affection. 

Her  grief  changed  to  irritatioii  and 
as  she  dried  her  eyes  with  her  haiu 
and  returned  to  the  assault  in  quite  a 
style. 

*'  I  know  well  enough,  by  experience^"  i^ 
said,  '^  what  may  be  expected  from  Mr. 
thorpe's  good  nature;   you  seem  to  hate 
oblige  anybody,   more  especially  me.     Ti 
take,  I  know  you  do,  a  positiye  pleasue  i 
vexing  and  denying  me — ^you  hare  not 
least  grain  of  kindness  in  the  world  for  dft- 
poor  young  girl  thrown  into  your  power;  ind 
you  like,  I  know  you  do,  to  make  her  life  U 
miserable  as  you  possibly  can.     You  nerer 
look  happy  yourself,  and  you  hate  others  to 
be  happy — you  hate  me  to  be  happy,  I  aeo 
you  do.     Well,  if  that's  your  pleasure,  he 
content,  I   am  unhappy  enough — there's  no- 
thing, I  should  think,  in  this  house,  to  make  a 
girl  like  me  so  very  happy,  that  need  en?y 
me,  though  you  may  not  be  much  better  off 
yourself,  in  the  midst  of  your  money  bags  and 
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fine  dothes.  .  .  So  I  shall  not — ^I  was  going 
to  do  it,  but  I  won't — no,  I  will  nerer  ask  you 
^ain  for  the  least  farour  in  the  world.  You 
denj  me  this,  it  shall  be  the  last — I  don't 
want  to  hate  jou,  Tm  sure  I  don't,  but  you 
force  one  to  it,  you  do " 

''No  need  of  much  force,''  he  remarked, 
{Roomily. 

"  I  know  you  don't  care  for  me  or  my  hap- 
piness, the  least  atom  in  the  world,"  again  hurt 
and  excited  she  went  on:  "I've  proved  that, 
over  and  over  again,  but  I  did  not  think  you 
puld  be  so  mean  as  to  deny  me  a  paltry  sum 
of  money,  when  I  asked  it.  Oh !  or  I  would 
bve  died  rather  than  have  asked  it." 

He  wanted  to  think  that  her  passion  deformed 
W  countenance;  that  her  sullenness  or  her 
violence  destroyed  all  her  charms.  Perverse 
mortal — ^he  loved  her  better  thus,  better  than 
in  all  her  laughter-loving  humours.  There 
^as  a  sort  of  congeniality  then  with  his  own 
nature. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  reso- 
iution — ^he   was    hard  as  a  rock.      It  was 
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Strange,  but  be  had  not  felt  one  i^ilest 
wish,  one  desire  to  soothe  or  indulge  her. 
■was  offended  with  her  violence,  not  sorry 
lier  disappointment — he  had  a  secret  sa 
faction  even  in  the  feeling  that  her  wis 
ought  not,  and  should  not  be  indulged. 

"  I  think,  considering  how  much  jou  desf 
me  for  my  prudent  attention  to  money  c 
cems,  you  show  a  very  strange  yalue  for  it 
indulging  tbia  ill-lmmour,  because  you  can 
get  it  when  you  want  it.  It's  well  for  tb 
who  are  ao  fond  of  spending,  that  then 
others  in  the  world  who  like  sparing.  It  i 
be  a  rety  unamiable  trait  of  character,  I  a 
but  it  strikes  me  as  not  more  selfish  or  gre 
than  that  which  ia  for  erer  grasping  at  i 
others  have  obtained, — to  spend  upon  the  b 
frivcdous  forma  of  personal  enjoyment." 

"  What  I  ask  for  is  my  own,  not  jo 
Mr.  Craiglethorpe." 

"Right — ^wlien  due,  and  not  till  then,' 
replied. 

"  Oh,  I  understand— yes,  yes.  I  haye  I 
near  a  counting-house  long  enough  to  ( 


prebend  jon  at  last.  Adyancesl  I  was  asking 
yoa,  it  seems,  for  adyanees.  Indeed,  people  ia 
tnde  never  risk  making  advances.  Oh,  no! 
let  people  perish,  heart-broken,  rather  than 
luke  them  advances  :  and  why  should  the  rule 
bebroken  now,  to  indulge  me?  What  folly!  Oh, 
I  b^  yonr  pardon,  Mr.  Craiglethorpe ;  I  under* 
flUnd  now.  Stupid  thing!  not  to  see  it 
b^ore.  It  would  have  been  necessary  that 
jou  should  have  made  an  advance  of  forty 
pounds  or  so.  I  crave  your  pardon  for  being 
^y;  I  thought  it  was  my  purse  you  were 
faring,  not  your  own," 

He  made  a  sudden  gesture,  as  if  he  could 
b»Te  stopped  her  mouth  with  a  blow — he  felt 
^  if  he  could  have  killed  her. 

The  taunt  was  too  bitter. 

He  felt  too  angry  to  speak. 

Conscious  as  he  was  of  the  anxiety  with 

^bidi,  aware  of  her  expensive  habits,  he  had 

<feroted  himself  to  securing,  and,  if  possible, 

ii^oving  her  moderate  fortune,  upon  the  one 

bsDd,  and  correcting  these  increasing  habits 

of  extravagance,  upon  the  other — conscious  of 
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the  purity  and  dismtereBtednesB  of  Us  n 
tiyes;  he  felt  the  injustioe  of  her  last  mm 
with  a  bitterness  that  seemed  to  ,  alter  ti 
whole  temper  of  his  mind. 

She  waswron^  certainly  yezy  wrang'-lp 
had  he  nothmg  npon  his  side  to  be  fingha 
Were  there  no  allowances  to  be  madefior 
young  creature,  thus  for  the  first  time  qppos 
80  roughly  and  so  harshly  in  her  desires— d 
who  had  been  so  accustomed  to  be  indulg 
in  every  way;  spoiled  for  so  many  yes 
He  thought  her  unreasonable,  wrong,  a) 
unjust — so  she  was.  But  what  he  was  ang 
with  himself  for,  was,  that  he  could  not  h 
thinking  her  more  irresistibly  charming  th 
ever. 

There  was  something  right  in  Mr.  Craig 
thorpe's  conduct  that  day.  However  mistal 
and  unkind  in  his  way  of  managing  the  mati 
there  was  something  in  this  sturdy  resista 
to  the  wishes  of  this  fascinating  creature,  w1 
his  judgment  told  him  it  was  right,  that  ^ 
spirited  and  manly. 

The  quarrel  ended  at  last,  as  most  of  ti 
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<Iiiarrels  ended,  in  a  sort  of  gloomj  sullenness. 
There  were  no  soft  yearnings  towards  a  recon- 
ciliatioD,  no  generons  self-reproaches  upon  an 
after  recollection  of  words  which  had  escaped 
in  passion. 

He  was  cold,  and  she  was  resentful ;  and 
ihey  aroided  speaking  to  each  other  during 
the  rest  of  the  eyening. 

He  belieyed  that  she  hated  him  more  than 
CTer ;  and  she  began  to  think  he  did  not  care 
for  her  in  the  least ;  if  he  did,  "  how  could  he 
h  80  unkind  V 

YeHhis  observation  you  might  have  made, 
ImmI  you  been  present.  That  whilst  he  never 
once  looked  her  way,  her  eyes  would  often 
fortively  cast  a  glance  at  him. 

Which  cared  the  most  for  the  other  ? 


The  last  question  I  have  left  unanswered ; 
bat  one  thing  I  can  assure  you  of;  whichever 
it  might  be  that  loved  the  other  the  best,  I 
imow  which  recovered  lost  temper  the  soonest. 
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LiUm  vent  to  her  pariyy  and  mid  Ae  a 
flaenoes  of  a  ncfw  nemb,  found  her 
dissipate  like  the  BMraing  wkt  befisraihi^ 
It  is  an  experience  in  these  matten  vt 
all  doubtless  often  made,  and  a  pi 
wonderfully    pleasant^    as    there  we 
maryelling  where  all  the  phantoiM  oonji 
up  by  passion  can  possibly  be  gone. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  staid  at  honi.lx 
himself^  brooding  over  what  had  passed,  arf; 
oyer  the  insulting  expressions  she  hadiM^; 
Nursing  in  himself  feelings  the  most 
towards  the  creature  who  possessed  this  poM; 
to  annoy  him.    Had  she  been  less  wondrodlf 
beautiful,  it  is  probable  he  would  hare  bM 
less  implacable.     Cowards  are  cruel.    Gnit 
beauty  exercises  in  such  a  case  almost  a  fiw- 
ful  power.      No    generous    relentings    wero 
excited  in  his  mind  by  the  idea  of  her  woman- 
hood and  her  weakness ;  to  him  her  beautj 
was  a  terrible  thing.     He  absolutely  feared  it 
Her  scorn,  her  indifference,  her  derision,  thus 
armed,  cut  him  to  the  rery  heart ;   her  ffl 
opinion — ^her  injustice  to  his  motires,  wounded 
him  to  the  yery  souL 
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He  spent  an  erening  of  great  suffering,  and 

fToporttonable  irritation.     Eyerj  pang  he  en- 

dxired  he  attributed  to  her.     His  nature  was 

lerengefol  at  moments,  and  he  ahnost  panted 

to  be  reyenged. 

Sleep,  which  soothes  such  wounds,  had  no 
power  here,  for  he  slept  little  that  night; 
ferered  and  restless  he  lay,  meditating  upon 
liifl  injuries ;  his  sense  of  them  magnified  by 
sleepless  reveries. 

When  tbey  met  at  breakfast  next  momiug, 
8te  vas  restored  to  good  humour,  but  he  was 
only  the  more  angry  upon  this  account ;  he 
tool  it  a  proof  of  her  indifference,  of  her  care- 
lessness as  to  the  effect  her  yiolence  might 
We  produced  upon  him ;  he  could  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  only  the  sweet  inconsistency 
of  a  sunny  temper,  as  yet  too  near  a  happy 
cliildbood,  to  retain  unpleasing  impressions 
long. 

He  went  into  the  city,  and  was  so  cross 
and  short  with  all  those  with  whom  he  had 
deaUugs  that  day,  that  people  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  him. 


iier  success,  was  air 
cliiovoiia  li-ick  to  j 
when  he  came  back, 
be  Tras  when  he  w( 
tijelj  certain  that  t 
refrain  from  doing. 

What  the  little  mt 
was  I  have  forgottt 
Young  girls  used  to  i 
disturb  mj  somewhat 
I  cannot  recollect  ont 
of  it  Suffice  it  to  e 
to  have  considered  as 
giving  good  hnmour,  h 
as  a  determination  to 
into  ridicule;  and  he 
ffKrdj  oflfended.  that 
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necessary  to  make  up  the  sum  of  those  feel-* 
ings  which  attach  a  woman  to  a  man,  positive 
downright  fear  is  almost  certain  to  end  in 
ilkiating  them. 

For  the  first  time  she  looked  at  Mr.  Oraigle- 
tborpe,  and  felt  as  if  she  was  beginning  to 
diead — almost  to  dislike  him. 

He  saw  her  torn  yerj  pale,  and  look  ex- 
ceedingly hnrt  at  what  he  said.  He  was  sorry 
lie  had  gone  so  far ;  but  he  would  not  go  back ; 
he  would  not  make  the  slightest  concession. 
She  had  attempted  to  make  him  ridiculous — 
ridiculous ! — and  before  herself,  and  before  his 
oster,  and  sister's  servants.  He  could  not 
forgiie  it. 

The  face  with  which  she  turned  away  and 
left  the  room ;  the  look  of  innocent,  sorrowful, 
i^proachful  surprise  which  it  expressed  at  his 
extreme  and  imreasonable  anger,  haunted  him 
for  long  afterwards. 

There  was  something  in  it,  that  for  the  first 
aod  the  only  time  just  hinted  at  the  existence 
of  a  sentiment,  in  the  existence  of  which  he 

VOL.  I.  B 
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had  never  dared  to  entertam  the  remo 
Itope. 

Oh  I  could  her  heart  but  have  been  t 
revealed  to  him,  how  different  might  both  ti 
fates  have  beea  I 


i 
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CHAPTER  X. 

*  Her  eyes  like  etftrs  of  twilight  fiur, 
Like  twilight,  too,  her  dnskj  hair. 
But  all  things  else  aboat  her  drawn 
From  daylight  and  the  cheerful  dawn.*' 

Wordsworth. 

Pkoplb  in  stories  always  go  to  fancy-balls, 
^  offend  their  guardians,  or  their  husbands, 
^  tbeir  graye  and  sensible  lovers . 

It  is  the  regular  banaie  quarrel 

Well,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  if  a 
^lose  so  natural  and  uniyersal  for  dispute,  as 
^  love  of  the  young  for  gaiety  upon  which 
^ey  are  jnst  entering,  and  the  distaste  of  the 
>ld  for  gaiety  they  are  just  leaving — of  the 
kooghtless  indi£ference  to  money — ^the  thought- 
IB  insensibility  to  the  value  of  time— the 

B  2 
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thoughtless  insensibility  to  the  wasteful  lavisli- 
ing  of  health  and  spirits,  which  they  feel  to  be 
inexhaustible,  upon  the  one  hand;  and  the 
prudential  resistance  to  wasteful  expenae-4he 
serious  concern  for  a  time  so  fastly  fleetiDg— 
and  an  anxiety  for  that   very   health  uA 
strength  so  easily  wasted  and  deranged,  on  the 
other, — ogives  occasion  for  continual  contrafic- 
tions  between  real  interest  and  prudential  fore- 
sight on  one  hand,  and  those  passionate  desires 
for  immediate  enjoyment  which   render  the 
care  of  the  young  at  once  so  anxious  and  so 
dear  a  task.     I  cannot  help  it  if  hence  causes 
for  disagreement  perpetually  arise — ^I  cannot 
help  it,  if  painful  and  bitter  feelings  are  too 
often  excited ;  for  who  that  is  old  but  feeb 
wounded  by  the   inability  of  the  young  to 
understand  the  true  source  from  >vhich  their 
contradictions  arise ;  and  who  that  is  young  is 
so  candid,  and  temperate,  and  reasonable,  M 
to  consent  to  and  understand  this  too  anxious 
watchfulness  and  care  ? 
And  without   candour,   indulgence^   oonfli- 

Kition,  and  reasonableness,  upon  both  sides 
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--and  a  good  large  portion  of  these  said  ex- 
ceOent  things  too — ^how  is  the  recurrence  of 
damestic  jars  to  be  aroided  ? 

In  the  present  case,  the  abore  good  quali- 
ties were  wanting  almost  eqoallj.  Tet  Mr. 
Cbuglethorpe  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  and 
vonld  probably  have  been  less  harsh  and  un- 
jielding,  if  it  had  not  been  to  the  woman  in 
secret  so  passionately  loved.  Neither  was  she 
imreasonable  or  uncandid ;  but  she  could  not 
endure  what  she  thought  so  unkind  from  a 
nan  of  his  age,  and  more  especially  fit>m 


We  have  seen  how  ill  her  little  practical 
joke  had  been  taken .  He  had  looked  so  sternly 
--as  if  he  was  so  deeply  offended.  He  had 
not  said  much,  but  the  little  he  did  say  was 
croel,  was  bitter  in  the  extreme,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  words  were  uttered  was  so 
odd,  so  harsh,  so  disdainful,  that  she  had 
been  wounded  to  the  quick. 

But  as  she  lefb  the  dining-room,  she  cast  at 
dm  one  look  of  gentle  reproach,  so  full  of 
orrowful  disappointment  at  this  result  of  her 
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UtUe  attempt  to  restore  their  good  nnd^rstanK' 
ing;  that  his  heart  smote  him,  md  ftr  ftp 
first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  heftltttal 
had  heen  immg.  '^j 

She  vent  up  stairs  into  her  own  BUlfri 
room,  where  she  nsaaDj  took  itSiatgb 
thing  had  discomposed  her.    It  iraa  m  pnlf ' 
little  room,  opening  ont  of  her  bed-raen^ 
at  the  back  of  the  honse  looking  ont  npoi 
little  seduded  lawn,  snrronnded  hy  tdBl 
and  shut  ont  from  obsenration  entirelj. 
window  was  an  old-fashioned  casement  wiiiMll^! 
opening  outwards ;  and  thus  the  old-&8hiflait^ 
deep  window,  when  the  casement  wis  Cffllb' 
afforded  a  most  charming  seat^  almost  enlili^ 
of  the  little  room. 

Jjilla  used  to  lore  to  sit  there,  and  the  raei 
and  clematis,  which  ran  monthly  in  profinkm 
all  up  that  side  of  the  house,  made  quite  i 
bower  oyer  head.  For,  being  rather  lea 
attended  to  by  the  gardener  than  other  p(V- 
tions  of  his  domain,  less  sheltered  from  the 
public  gaze,  they  had  been  suffered  to  hang  ia 
quite  lar^  bunches  all  about  this  pretty 
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joent  window.  The  flowera  were  now  in 
Ml  bloom.  It  was  quite,  as  I  said^  a  bowei 
U  dustering  roaes  and  white  and  purple  de- 
Bttifl,  which  hung  about  her  aa  there  in  her 
mdow  she  aath  as  she  did  yerj  often  all  that 
MUMT-time. 

There  she  read  her  story-books, — ^and  there 
ahe  worked  at  her  fancj  needle-work,: — and 
tkere^  more  often  still,  she  sat  doing  nothing; 
idlj  gazing  upon  the  beautiful  trees  of  the 
ihrabbery,  which  clustered  round  the  little 
kwn,  or  upon  a  little  sparkling  waterfiGdl  which 
adorned  the  transparent  canal  that  tenni- 
isted  the  lawn  upon  one  side, — ^watching  the 
iA,  jump  firom  and  break  the  glittering  waters 
IB  they  fell,  or  gazing  thoughtfiilly  at  the  blue 
skj,  with  the  clouds  fleeting  oyer  iL  Such 
meries  were  to  her  a  source  of  neyer-ceasing 
pleasure.  There  she  would  sit,  her  face  lean*- 
iag  upon  her  hand,  musing  over  in  thought  the 
.days  gone  by,  when  her  fstther  was  with  her, 
her  mother  living,  and  she  in  the  beauteous 
£a8t.      Then    they  would  return  again   to 
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and  ton 


England,  to  her  present  situation,  and  b 
Craiglethorpe. 

Tlie  roses  cluatered  round  her,  and  tiK 
rising  breeze  might  scatter  a  shower  of  tende 
flower-leaTca  over  her  hair,  as  there  she  wonll 
sit,  like  some  fair  princess  in  an  old  romaocc 
leaning  from  the  tower  of  her  castle,  ani 
looking  out  for  her  kuight ;  but  there  was  n 
young  knight  of  her  own  age,  alas !  here,  t 
ride  prancing  by ;  no  young  and  devoted  lore: 
who  understood  the  true  dedication  of  ti 
heart,  to  pour  forth  a  sweet  love  tale  upo 
her  ear. 

He  who  alone  possessed  in  the  least  degn 
the  power  to  interest,  vas  like  some  cm 
archimage,  who  only  used  his  power  to  irrit* 
and  wound ;  keeping  her  in  a  rude  captiviti 
denying  her  pleasures  in  whicli  her  youi 
heart  bo  natarallj  delighted;  and  forcing  hor 
obtain  from  others  what  she  would  have  tak 
60  much  affectionate  pleasure  in  receiring 
his  hands. 

She  had  left  the  room,  as  I  told  yoo,  witk 
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^Tt  of  sad  surprise  miDgliDg  with  her  look 

of  deeplj-wounded  and  disappointed  feeling. 

Tbe  surprise  was  such  as  jou  may  hare  seen 
^  the  face  of  some  little  diild,  harshly 
looUed  for  some  trifling  peccadillo,  in  which  it, 
kt  the  first  time  learns  there  is  any  harm ; 
the  wounded  feeling  was  that  of  a  woman  who 
is  struck  hy  the  hand  which  she  ought  to  hare 
foond  most  tender. 

She  went  up  hastily  to  her  room,  took 
aheltar  like  a  bird  in  her  little  bower  of  roses, 
and  began  to  cry  like  a  deserted  child.  She 
tit  so  utterly  desolate  that  day. 

Someway,  since  her  first  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, she  had  never  before  felt  so  entirely 
ikme;  for,  from  the  first  moment  when  she 
lud  given  her  hand  upon  the  deck  of  the 
tessd  to  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  she  had  felt  that 
ahe  was  protected,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
fiiend. 

Very  soon,  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of 
something  beyond  a  friend. 

He  had  been  often  hard,  often  petulant, 
usually  contradictory,  but  she  had  never  seen 


Um  mn  j  oloMiad  befin.    8k»  kdl 


kavtteml 

irUcksheludtfe  ddighk  rf  BMnp  M| 

Bat  to-dij  ktt  bad  been  offeniojl  ■ 
olfaided»  be  bed  bera  leellf  mgij*  i 
aide  ber  fidel  tbafc  she  be4  i^  ber  f 
iie8%  gone  beyond  a  certain  fine^  'wbkl 
not  be  paased  vitb  impunity ;  that  Ibei 
fireedoms  upon  which  she  mnrt  not  t 
CTen  she,  with  him.  She  felt,  for  tii 
time,  that  there  was  a  limit  to  her  pow< 
his  feelings. 

Till  now  all  had  been  yagae.  She  bac 
Tentored  to  proroke  him  so  hr,  but  il 
had  felt  she  might  still  have  Tentored  i 

In  the  fond  secoritj  of  her  heart, : 
she  had  belicyed  her  power  to  be  unli 
but  that  was  a  mistake  she  found,  a 
What  a  change  this  made  in  ber  ft 
And  all  for  such  a  little  thing ! 

It  seemed  to  her  such  a  Terj  litdi 
.to  occasion  so  moch  to  do.    She  badn 


f 
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of  ibis  sort  herself;  how  shouM  she  find  a 
[  atandard  bj  which  to  measnre  the  pride  of 
Aother?  It  seemed  to  her  woman's  hearty 
Ibt  cheridhiDg  as  she  did  a  secret  partiaKtj 
fir  this  straDge  man,  eyerjthing  ought  to  have 
ken  thoBght  reasonable— everything  ought 
to  have  been  permitted  to  her. 

Little  did  she  understand  the  true  nature  of 
fride — and  she  forgot,  too,  that  this  secret 
partialitj  was  wholly  unsuspected  by  its  object. 
And  she  little  guessed,  moreover,  that,  on  the 
Kmtraiy,  he  believed  himself  to  be  only  an 
object  of  dislike  for  his  harshness — and  secret 
contempt^  perhaps  derision,  for  his  ugliness 
aid  his  age.  Contempt,  the  most  insup- 
portable feeling ;  derision,  the  most  irritating 
lOflpicion  that  could  vex  a  proud  temper  like 
bis. 

She  sat  now,  amidst  this  bower  of  hers, 
sommnded  with  roses  and  clematis,  as  I  told 
yon,  there  were  her  two  little  pet  turtle-doves 
in  their  cage,  hanging  out  of  her  window,  and 
eyeing  so  softly  as  if  to  soothe  her  feelings. 
At  first  she  cried  very  much ;  but  at  last  she 
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gave  over,  and,  then  wiping  her  eyes,  sh 
there  musing ;  and  very  melancholj  and  ( 
cast  she  felt.  She  looked  pretty  as  sht 
quite  forlorn,  with  her  braids  and  trea 
hair  a  good  deal  disordered  by  her  p; 
but  in  spite  of  that,  still  most  lovely, 
was  that  rare  loveliness  which  neither  p 
or  emotion  can  deform ;  it  would  almost 
as  if  the  disorder  of  her  looks  added  tt 
charms. 

She  bad  sat  there  crying,  till  ber 
kerchief  was  saturated  with  her  tears ;  ■ 
last  the  tears  were  exhausted,  and  afte 
bing  a  little  time,  just  like  a  baby,  as  all 
almost  was,  she  gradually  began  to  feel 
composed,  though  still,  poor  little  thinj 
ing  very  sad.  So  she  leaned  out  of  hei 
dow,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  two  little 
pleased  with  their  sweet  rosy  eyes,  and 
little  black  collars,  and  their  gentle  miei 
still  more  tender  voices,  as  they  kept  ■ 
there ;  and  she  could  not  help  thinking, 
listened  to  the  voice  of  their  fond  aS< 
how  sweet  it  must  be  to  be  fondled  am 
derly  beloved. 
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ilightful,  how  more  than  sweet  to 
irith  tenderness  by  such  a  strong, 
i  manly  character  as  Mr.  Craigle- 

To  be  his  darling,  his  treasure,  his 
is  fondling,  as  her  young  imagination 
her  it  might  have  been  between  one 
rs  and  experience  and  one  of  her 
loreliness.  But  instead  of  this  fond 
7  was  iti 

1  being  tender,  he  was  not  commonly 
r  from  being  his  darling,  he  did  not 
ler — he  seemed  to  hate  her.  No 
tery — no  fond  indulgence  for  her — 

and  harshness,  and  contradiction, 
5  ever  got  from  him. 
i  left  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
li  by  his  rudeness  and  barbarity — 
she  had  been  sitting  in  this  little 
imber  of  hers,  crying  her  eyes  out- 
had  he  cared  1  If  he  had  cared  in 
le  would  surely  have  contrived  some 
her  to  have  crept  round  the  shrub- 
he  lawn,  and  watched  her,  and  seen 
and  been  ashamed  and  sorry  for  his 


— notnS 
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But  no,  be  cared  not  iu  tbe  least — ^notlG 

He  didn't  mind  wiiat  she  suffered — what  si 
felt.  Well,  then,  she  would  be  CTca  with  lia 
She  would  not  care  for  what  he  felt.  Him 
Why  sboidd  abe? — He!  au  oddiab,  ugly,  ui 
amiable  man — what  on  earth  could  there  be  i 
him  to  care  for? 

If  be  bad  only  done  so  much  as  just  con 
out  to  look  after  her — to  trouble  himself  alw 
her  being  unhappy  ;  to  be  uneasy  becanse 
those  tears,  which  he  had  caused  to  flow ; 
■would  have  been  different,  it  would  have  show 
some  heart,  aome  pity,  at  least. 

But  he  had  uo  heart,  not  an  atom  of  hu 
— 80  she  said  to  herself  in  her  anger. 

And  yet  she  knew,  poor  dear!  that  it  » 
not  BO  altogether ;  and  it  was  this  coDrietio 
added  to  this  hope  to  touch  that  heart,  whi 
preserved  the  influence  be  held  over  her  mE 
in  spite  of  all  his  uukindness. 

But  be  was  not  so  hard-hearted  and  tad 
ferent  to  tbe  pain  be  had  giT^ — he  'ww  i 
OTeo  BO  far  off  as  Lilk  thought. 

^le  still  k^  looking  out  o£  Ae  wiadm 
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inow  she  vu  busy  str^^ching  out  her  fair 
!  and  iiaiid,  trying  to  gather  some  clusters 
MS  which  hung  almost  below  her  reach, 
erf  mudi  discontented  with  himself 
Ciaigl^orpe  had  left  the  dining-room 
after  Lflla  quitted  it;  and,  seeing  the 
bor  open,  ha  had  wandered  into  the 

)  did  not  feel  inclined  to  take  the  usual 

in  front  of  the  plantation,  and  in  full 

of  the  drawing-room  windows,  but,  tum- 

ito  a  Uttle  path  cut  through  the  shrub- 

i,  went  sauntering  on,  ignorant  or  unheed- 

'here  it  led. 

s  spirits  were  very  unusuallj    discom- 

L 

s  felt  that  he  had  been  harsh,  unjust, 

g.     It  was  an  unusual  feeling  for  him  to 

txed  with  himself.     It  was  very  seldom 

he  was  aware  of  his  own  harshness  or 

to  his  own  injustice.    Nerer,  almost,  that 

oold  acknowledge  himself  to  be  in  that 

is  in  fiftult. 

>  own  the  truth,  his  purposes  were  in 
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general  so  honourable  and  so  right,  that  bo  ftt 
lie  was  seldom,  I  might  almost  say  never,  in 
the  -wrong — ^but  hia  means  of  accompliflhitij; 
them  were  usually  so  faulty,  that,  so  far,  bo 
might  be  said  to  be  almost  never  in  the  right. 

A  common  case.  People  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  rectitude  of  their  own  intentions  an 
too  apt  to  be  very  careless  as  to  the  manner 
in  wliich  such  intentions  are  carried  out— and 
80  much  pain  is  daily  and  hourly  given  bj 
roughness,  want  of  indulgence  to  the  follies  of 
others,  want  of  justice  in  making  due  allow- 
ances for  their  characters  and  ways  of  thiDk- 
ing,  that  it  is  enough  to  make  one  almost  sick 
of  good  intentions. 

The  wonndcd,  reproachful,  but  gentle  looks 
with  which  his  young  ward  bad  left  the  room 
after  the  expression  of  his  unreasonable  resent- 
ment at  the  playful  trick  she  had  playedt 
haunted  him — he  could  not  get  rid  of  it. 

He  felt  so  uncomfortable  and  restless,  Uml 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Not  til' 
be  longed  for  an  explanation — not  that  h 
yearned,  to  confess  he  had  been  unjust;  t 
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^  hr  to  forgire  and  be  recoDcfled — softeDed 
tf  were  his  feelings,  they  did  not  amount  to 
ttj  thing  like  thi&  To  confess  himself  in 
tie  wrong  to  such  a  child,  would  never  hare 
ottered  his  head — still  less  to  sue  for  her  for- 
gireness,  or  attempt  a  reconciliation. 

Such  things  were  not  in  him — such  relent- 
ing visitings— such  sweet  eflFdsion  of  the  feel- 
ings— ^those  relentings  and  efiusions  so  soft  and 
sweet  that  thej  make  eren  a  quarrel  almost 
dear  between  those  who  love,  were  not  for  him. 
It  could  not  be  said  of  him,  as  poor  Charles 
lAmbe  said  of  himself  and  his  mother — 

''And  yet  among  our  little  bickerings, 
Domestic  jars,  there  was  I  know  not  what 
Of  tender  sweetness." 

Proud  natures  such  as  his,  wrapt  up  in 
tbeir  own  self-esteem  and  coldness,  never 
bow  those  tender  meltings  of  the  heart  that 
attend  upon  ai^honest  reconciliation. 

Still,  no  doubt,  he  felt  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable and  restless.     He  wanted  to  see  her 
igain,  to  see,  at  least,  how  she  was  looking 
YOL,  I.  s 


proved  lier  seiL^ibilitv 
displeased,  beeaiised  i 
him  in  her  turn. 

Pleased,  however,  oi 
ke  never  reflected  u 
mind  was  getting  int 
absorbed  hj  one  8nbj< 
happiness  was  no  longe 

Meditating  &us  np< 
fleeting  upon  himsel^- 
self,  pity  himself,  or  fi 
goes  wandering  on  thr 
of  the  shrubbery,  nev 
side  of  the  house  it  mig 
window  might  look  out 
from  an  arched  walk,  h 
A»  branches  of  a  loft 
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neatk     He  found  himself  standing .  upon  the 

edge  of  the  little  secluded  lawn,  and,  looking 

up,  was  aware  that  he  was  exactly  opposite 

that  casement  window,  now  standing  open, 

Iialf-buried  with  leaves   and  flowers,  among 

vhich  was  the  fairest  flower — the  only  flower 

he  ever  cared  to  look  upon — She  sat  there, 

lining  forward,  her  beautiful  hair  sca^ttering 

over  her  face,  her  fair  arms,  stretched  out, 

gathering,  or  attempting  to  gather  the  flowers 

which  were  almost  beyond  her  reach. 

He  could  see  her,  but  she  could  not  see 
him. 

He  could  see  her  face,  and  he  could  plainly 

enough  discover  that  she  had  been  crying; 

for  her  cheeks  were  still  blistered  with  her 

tears,  looking  like  those  of  a  little  child  that 

had  been  well  scolded.     But,  unlike  a  child, 

it  did  not  seem  that  she  had  forgotten  the 

tftose  of  her  tears  as  soon  as  she  had  ceased 

shedding    them»    for    there    was    something 

mournful    and    a    sort    of   dreary,   desolate 

ttipreasion  in  her  face,  that  he  could  not.  help 

ftdiing  touched  by. 

8  2 
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The  scene  was  so  cbanning,  too,  all 
as  he  stood  there  and  watched  he 
evening  so  surpassiiigl}-  lovely,  that,  liM 
as  he  was  to  such  influences,  he  was  m 
moTed  bj  it. 

His  heart  was  softened  and 
strangely. 

He  stood  there  a  long  time  i 
her.  ' 

Sometimes  she  leaned  out  of  her  < 
stretched  out  those  fair  arms,  and 
intent  upon  catching  some  truant  bi 
other;  then  she  gathered  her  flov( 
her  hands,  and  sat  there  on  the  wind 
leaning  against  the  side,  holding  ht 
before  her,  bending  her  head  ovei 
looking  rery  thoughtful  and  melanch 
ereiy  now  and  then  sighing  deeply. 

To  find  her  so  sorrowfiil,  when,  m 
as  he  tras  of  affectation,  there  vas 
possibility  that  she  was  making  a 
affected  him  more  than  all. 

He  longed  to  come  forward,  to  s 
say  something.    He  had  nerer  felt  so 
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80  placable,  so  tender, — ^naj,  so  sorry  for  what 
he  had  done,  before. 

He  gently  lifted  up  the  overhanging 
branches  of  this  huge  spreading  plane  tree, 
intending  to  come  forward  and  speak;  say 
something,  he  knew  not  what;  the  rustling 
of  the  leares  aroused  her  attention, — he  saw 
her  turn,  and  glance  rapidly  his  way. 

More  moTed  by  impetuous  impulse  than 
ever  he  had  been  in  his  life,  he  was  rushing 
forward  to  speak, — when,  oh!  unfortunate 
lover !  and  oh !  most  hapless,  hapless  chance, 
^  it  proved ! — What  trifles  decide  upon  the 
destiny  of  man ! 

A  bough,  caught  by  the  one  he  was  lifting, 
suddenly  struck  him  in  the  face,  knocked  oflF 
bis  bat,  and  sent  him  stumbling  and  almost 
prostrate,  much  quicker  than  he  had  intended, 
wpon  the  grass-plat  before  her. 

He  did  not  see  her  smile,  or  all  would  have 
been  over  between  them  at  once, — ^but  smile 
sie  did.  How  could  she  help  it  ?  And  laugh 
Dntright  she  must  have  done,  if  she  had  not 
been  so  out  of  spirits. 
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She  turned  away  her  head — her  littk 
naiiglity  head,  however,  enjoying  his  morti- 
ficatioTi,  and  all  her  happy  gaiety  rctnming. 

He  wa8  tliere,  then ;  that  was  in  itudf 
enough.  Why  did  he  come  there  1  Why, 
of  all  places  in  the  -world  *  Why,  but  ftr 
one  of  all  tlie  reasons  in  the  world,  that  the 
grass-plat  lay  before  the  window,  the  window 
of  that  offender,  not  to  be  forgiTen,  who  at 
there,  bewailing  her  ofFencea  and  his  stonf- 
hearted  neaa. 

And  now,  that  Btern,  prond,  nnbcniJii^ 
man,  where  had  he  been  all  thia  timet 
Standing  under  a  green  tree,  opposite  hff 
window,  watching  her ;  and  where  was  he 
now,  haughty  guardian,  who  could  not  enduB 
being  made  the  subject  of  the  most  innocent 
joke  ^  Why,  where  was  he  ?  Not  stepping 
forward  in  dignified  composure  from  behind 
his  screen,  but  tumbling  head  foremost,  in 
the  most  ridiculous  manner,  almost  to  htf 
feet. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  langh  ;  her  sinriti 
thus  reTived,  how  coald  she  help  bat  Isoglif 
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•^  .^.^  turned  »^ay  from 
Her  shoulder.  ^^*  «•**       _te  loot«*  «> 

^ct  had  been  p»^      ^  ^^,  lessoa,  «* 
y.  ^  Iwr  Uo*-  i„  ,pite  of  •11 «» 

.  Wde  m<»'  >-'»  *  "  ,„m  b«  *««* 
i.looleddo.u«P»:''»»,^<,«r.f«««; 
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Toa  may  be  sure  that  this  little  avbrtl^ 
and  mortifying  incident  effectually  took  iwi|^, 
his  inclination  to  addieos  her;   and  he 
turning  away  to  retrace  hia  steps ;  but 
who  found  all  her  courage  and 
stored  by  his  humiliation,  and  by  the 
that  he  must  hare  come  there  solely  on 
account,  looked  down.   Pleased  she  looked^ 
pleased  she  was — ^happy  she  looked,  and 
she  was.    Oh!  could  he  but  have  tmsled 
that  gay,  innocent,    girlish    smile! — bat 
could  not.    Happy  she  looked,  and  he  ftit 
as  an  afiront;   for  he  had  seen  her 
Smile  she  did,  and  he  thought  it  an 
for  she  had  turned  away  to  laugh  at 
But  she,  too  pleased  to  regard  his  coldneM  sir 
his  ill-humour,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  fSkA 
with  a  bundle  of  roses,  cried: 

^'They  are  so  sweet,  Mr.  Craiglethorpe; 
won't  you  hare  some?" 

She  longed  to  add  a  tender  inquiry  how  his 
knee  felt;  but  she  resisted  the  temptation, 
and  the  still  greater  one  of  flying  down  and 
running  away  with  his  lost  hat,  which  he  was 
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now  lookiog  for  among  the  shrubs,  where  it 
bmd  rolled,  and  which  she  saw  plain  enough. 
But  she  had  had  her  lesson,  she  dared  do  no 
nch  thing.  She  tried  again  at  looking  yerj 
46n»ure  and  compassionate ;  and  she  repeated : 

"They  are   rery  sweet — ^won't  you  have 
•omer 

He  kept  looking  for  his  hat,  as  if  he  did  not 
or  would  not  hear  her;  and  yet  the  Toice 
made  that  heart  of  his  tremble  so.  It  was  so 
sweet.  But  the  sweeter  it  sounded,  the  more 
be  felt  fascinated  by  that  young  face  peering 
i^n  him  out  of  that  bower  of  roses, — the 
nore  mad  with  himself,  the  more  out  of 
hnmour  with  her,  he  was.  The  evil  demon 
fept  painting  him  to  himself  tumbling  out  of 
tbe  branches,  and  the  ridiculous  figure  he  must 
luiTe  made.  He  dreaded  her  ridicule  above 
•B  things,  and  he  chose  to  believe  he  was  the 
object  of  her  ridicule,  and  that  her  good- 
lutored  offers  of  consolation,  in  the  shape  of  a 
iNmch  of  roses,  was  only  a  proof  of  it  Much 
be  cared  for  roses! 
**  Well,''  she  said,  piqued,  or  pretending  to 
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be  piqued,  at  last,  bj  Lis  obstinate  : 
'*  you  TTOo't  have  ihcm  ?  Then  thus  I  scsitW 
all  mj  good  di^wfiitioas  to  the  winds,"  sliA 
added. 

And  sbe  tore  the  flowers  in  pieces,  towl 
them  into  Ibe  air,  aud  tfaej  flew  scatterittf 
round  the  garden;  whilst  he,  hating  fonnd  faf 
hat,  prrased  it  firmlj  on  his  head,  and  \TaSiel 
away  in  all  the  dignity  of  man,  without  oMB 
deigning  to  turn  liis  Lead  again  towards  her. 

Then  she  did  laugh — lan^ied  aab — lai^fael 
aloud — in  contempt,  iu  vexation,  in  derisio»| 
in  mockerj.  He  heard  her, — the  ringing 
mocking  langh  pursned  hiiu,  as  he  fled — !• 
heard  it  throngh  the  trees,  as  tliey  dosed  (Mt 
him.  It  was  to  him  like  the  laogh  of  HM 
malicious  demon.  t 

The  effect  produced  upon  him  by  this  ia- 
ddent,  so  ridiculously  trifling,  was  quite  fearfoL 
That  produced  upon  her  by  his  ileterminoi 
ill-humour  aud  ayoidance,  was  still  more  fatJ 
From  that  time  they  never  rccorered  anythiilj 
like  a  good  understanding. 

Oircumstancea  might  and  did  iacrewft  ftd 
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icnation,  strengthen  and  embitter  theii*  :ad- 
wc feelings;  but  nothing  occurred  to  bring 
em  together  more. 

Wiien  thej  met  at  tea,  she  was  sullen  and 
ended — he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
wpaper,  which  he  pretended  to  be  intenUy 
diog.  He  never  oflfered  to  give  or  take 
cup;  he  never  addressed  her  bj  a  single 
d ;  he  would  not  even  look  at  her. 
ler  spirit  was  far  too  high  to  brook  this 
1st  treatment.  Whatever  her  feelings  might 
B  been,  or  might  have  become  towards  him, 
he  indignation  of  the  present  moment  one 
ight  only  was  uppennost — to  conquer; 
at  all  events  to  conceal  them.  She  would 
e  from  her  heart  the  strange,  infatuated 
iment,  that  made  his  behaviour  of  too 
h  importance  to  her  happiness ;  but  above 
he  should  never  have  the  gratification  of 
nng  how  great  that  importance  might  be. 
e,  resentment,  the  pangs  of  disappointed 
tion,  and  slighted  kindness  were  swelling 
jr  bosom ;  the  tears  now  and  then  would 
to  her  eyes,  but  she  repressed  them  reso- 
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latelr.  She  Toald  have  let  her  heart  n 
nther  than  gire  nueraocc  to  one  of  th 
sighs  with  which  it  vas  heariDg. 
.  "  Weil,  my  dear,  jou  are  really  deligl 
oompanr,"  began  Mrs.  Selwrii-  "  Brothe 
do  visb  joa  voold  put  down  that  tires 
Devspaper  for  one  single  momcDt,  and  gt 
a  little.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  1 
as  for  TOO,  my  charming  Lilla,  you  loc 
don't  know  bow — I  declare  one  might  t 
you  had  been  actually  crying." 

"  /  crying!"  she  cried,  looking  up,  wi^ 
little  scomfid  laugh. 

"Well,  my  Iotc, — notliiug  very  exti 
dinary  if  you  had;  for  I  must  own  yoi 
lead  a  sad,  stupid  life  here ;  and  I  for  ob 
your  age,  I  am  sure,  should  hare  been  r 
to  hare  cried  my  eyes  out,  for  want  of  • 
thing  better  to  do.  But  things  are  abv 
mend.  There's  a  beau  urired  in  these  ] 
that  will  brighten  ttiiogs  up  a  little, 
such  a  charming  fellow  I  Do  you  \ 
brother,  Valentine — Valentine  Daabenej 
short,  is  come  homeV 
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He  affected  not  to  hear ;  but  the  newspaper 
^i  in  his  hand  a  little. 
''What  can  you  be  so  absorbed  in?      I 
[Adare,  Lilla,  he  doesn't  hear  one  word  I  saj. 
Ivajs  just  like  that  when  there's  anything 
the  newspaper;    and  I  don't  suppose  he 
cires  a  pin's  head  about  Valentine  Daubeney, 
•^for  the  Daubeneys  are  people  not  much  in 
lik  line.     So  let  him  alone,  and  I'll  keep  my 
llbews  for  you.      It's  more  interesting  to  you 
and  me,  my  dear.    Do  you  know,  I  have  been 
in  secret  quite  rexed  for  you  ever  since  you 
CMne — for,  of  course,  now  Mr.  Selwyn's  away, 
\1  can't  see  much  of  young  gentlemen,  unless 
^7  brother  would  bring  one  down  now  and 
tben — ^which  he  never  will — and  so  it  has 
teally  been  very  dull  for  you.     Not  one  bit  of 
flirtation  has  it  been  possible  for  you  to  get 
Xsp.    But  now  it  wiU  be  diflFerent,  for  Valen- 
tine Daubeney  is  the  diost  determined  flirt  in 
the  universe,  and  goes  everywhere ;  and  as  the 
Daubeneys'  country-place  is  out  this  way,  we 
shall  meet  him  everywhere,  though  you  have 
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QeTer  seen  them  yet,  because  the?] 
in  town  ever  since  jou  came."       m 
"No — not  any  of  them."  M 

"  Well,    I   am   so   glad    Valentl 
home, — at  least,  I  tUought  lie  never 
vas  so  long  about  it.     Ob,  bo's  such 
You  will  be  over  head  and  ears  in 
him,  take  mj  word  for  it,  before 
■where  jou  are, — that'3  the  way  w 
body ;  and  as  for  him !  he'll  rare  t 
You    are  just  made  to  drive  bim 
your  beauty,    and   your  elegance, 
sweet  taste  in  dress.    And  then 
rich,  those  Daubeneys, — they  say 
line  that  great  mansion  of  theirs 
with   gold,  if  they  would.     Brot 
down  the  newspaper :   tell  me 
aaid  Valentine's  father  was  wortl 
the  only  son, — the  only  child." 
He  had  not  read  one  word  of 
aince  Lilla  came  into  tho  room, 
lead  the  more  be  chose  to  a 
He  was  obstinately  silent. 
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"  Brother/'  getting  up,  and  giving  him  a 
ittle  blow  upon  the  shoulder,  "  will  jou  listen, 
w  will  JOU  not,  to  what  I  am  sajing  V 

"  Well,  what  are  you  sajing?"  tartly,  as  if 
urakened  from  sleep. 

"Why,  that  my  darling  beau,  Valentine 
Biuibeney^s  at  last  come  home/^ 

-  Well,  what  do  I  care  r 

"Care I  Nay,  I  suppose  you  don't  much 
cire ;  he's  not  a  man's  man,  that's  certain ; 
bat  Lilla,  Miss  Fleming, — I  can  assure  you^ 
Ws  quite  and  altogether  a  woman's  man. 
(Ml,  he's  the  handsomest,  gayest,  most  elegant 
cwature, —  and  quite  fond  of  me  ; — so  we  shall 
be  sure  to  have  him  here.  And  he  will  be  as 
lich  as  Crcesus.  Brother,  I  say,  do  tell  us, — 
tii't  old  Daubeney  cruel  rich  ?" 

'^  I  neither  know  nor  care  anything  about 
Ifeir  riches^ — ^what's  the  use  of  bothering  me 
in  this  way  about  them  ?" 

•  Pooh,  pooh, — don't  be  angry.  I  declare 
|M  are  growing  quite  a  cross-pated  brother. 
;  GMi't  think  whatfs  the  matter  with  you. 
fias  Fleming,  what  shall  we  do  with  him^ 
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What's  the  matter  with  you,  Richard  1  1  s 
I  neTcr  saw  anything  so  changed  as  you  a 
Why,  you  used  to  bs  always  so  fond  of  cc 
pany,  so  full  of  engagements,  one  hardly ; 
a  peep  of  you  here,  though  when  you  i 
come  you  were  abundantly  pleasant  and  go 
natured  ;  and  now  you're  always  coming  i 
going  nowhere,  as  if  you  could  not  live  oul 
the  house ;  and  yet,  when  yon  come,  you're 
grumpy,  there's  no  knowing  how  to  please  y 
What  can  he  the  matter  witii  you?  Hos 
falling  in  lore,  sure  !  Miss  Fleming  V 

"  I  should  think  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  the ' 
man  to  be  guilty  of  that  folly,"  said  I 
sarcastically. 

"  She  would  think  it,  then,  the  eitreW 
folly  in  me,"   the  studier  of  the   new 
thought  to    himself;    "I  will   take  ca 
shall  bare  no  reason  to  accose  me  o 
regards  her." 

He  now  laid  down  his  newspsp 
looking  steadily  at  his  sister,  said,- 
you  ever  detect  me  in  such  egregione 
as  that, — when  you  ever  find  me  < 
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brass  farthing  for  any  one  woman  upon  earth 
^nore  than  another, — I  giye  you  leave  to  put 
the  cap  and  beUs  upon  my  head,  and  parade 
ine  up  and  down  Walthamstow  for  a  fooL'' 

And  then  he  took  up  his  newspaper  again, 
ud  continued  to  pretend  to  read. 

**  Well,  I  meant  no  harm,  I  am  sure,  did  I, 
liUa  1 — but  really,  Richard,  I  must  say  your 
temper  is  quite  changed,  and  none  for  the 
better ;  you  cannot  bear  the  least  little  inno« 
cent  bit  of  a  joke.  I  am  sure  I  felt  perfectly 
ashamed  at  the  rage  you  put  yourself  into  on 
account  of  Lilians  little  mischievous  trick  at 
dinner.  Wasn't  he  terribly  cross,  Lilla,  my 
dear  T 

**I  didn't  observe  much, — ^yes, — I  believe 
he  ^as  cross.  Full-grown  men  can  behave 
like  babies  at  times,  as  well  as  full-grown 
^omen, — ^I  know  that  very  well;  and  when 
®^ch  happens  to  be  the  case,  I  pay  no  more 
**tention  to  their  humours  than  I  should  do 
*^  those  of  a  spoiled  child  of  three  years  old — 
-^^oyed  at  the  fuss  they  are  making,  perhaps, 
Vol.  I.  T 


but  utterly  indifferent,  when  if  8  m  mtter  « 
mere  temper." 

''  Right,  mj  dear ;  and  1  inA  Bidnr 
vould  not  give  waj  to  -his  temper  «b  te  hi 
lately  done.  But  let  him  alone,  he  does  bc 
care  a  sixpence  for  'whut  either  jon  or  I  eay.' 

"  No, — that  I  am  isure  he  does  iidt" 

"  So  let  116  talk  of  something  ebe.  •<)h, 
that  delightful  Valentine  I  laH^  it  m  «va 
pretty  name  ?  And  then  he  has  siuft 
temper !  never  was  known  to  be  out  of  hi 
mour  in  his  life,  as  dear  Mrs.  Daubeney  ic 
often  and  often  told  me.  Always  gay,  alwijs 
so  much  to  say  for  himself, — always  so  good- 
humoured  ;  and  then  he  has  the  sweeten 
eyes,  and  such  a  smile !  Oh,  Lilla,  lalla,  i- 
you  don't  go  stark,  staring  mad  about  him 
never  believe  me  again.'* 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Sclwyn,  you  quit«  frighten  n^ 
with  vour  description.  What  must  one  d< 
with  such  an  irresistible  charmer  1" 

"  Do  with  him  ? — Why,  fall  in  love  vtfl 
him,  and  make  him  fall  in  love  with  yoc 
which  youll  do  in  no  time.    And  then  to  \at 
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*B  the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  dying  with 
etivy  of  yoH — for  thej  one  and  all  love  him— 
viU  be  such  fan.     But  I  must  tell  you  he's  a 
dreadful  flirt — He's  been  in  love  in  his  way 
vith  them  all  in  their  turn  ;  but  none  of  them 
can  fix  him — Such  \^earing  of  the  willow,  my 
dear — but  with  you   all  that  will  be  quite 
another  thing.     I  shall  be  so  proud  if  you 
make  a  real  bond  fide  conquest  of  him, — which 
I  ana  certain  you  will.     Brother,  do  speak — do 
tell    me — has  not  Mr.  Daubeney,  the  father, 
latelj  purchased  a  fine  estate  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  county  or  other? 
^*  How  should  I  know  or  care  ?" 
^*  ^hy,  who  should  know,  if  you  don't,  you 
^^y  put,  you  1     Really  you  quite  vex  one.     I 
^^^""t  think  what's  the  reason  of  all  this  spite 
^S^  i  nst  the  Daubeneys  to-day.     I  have  heard 
y^^^  own  that  Valentine  was  a  fine  young  man; 
^^^  his  father  stands  so  high  in  the  City,  that 
^^^ry  body  respects  him!' 

^*I  always  thought  Valentine,  as  you  are 
P^^^ascd  to  call  him,  a  specious,  empty  cox- 
c<>rxib;  and  as  for  the  father— he's  well  enough ; 

T  a 
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but  it  will  not  be  he  wlio'll  set  the  Thames 
fire." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  what  lias  that  to 
with  it  \  But  now,  just  be  pleased  to  looli 
and  tell  ine — wouldn't  it  be  a  nice  thin 
Lilla  could  make  a  conquest  of  Yalen 
Daubeney,  and  we  could  make  up  a  match 
would  be  a  capital  thiug  for  her." 

"NonseuBe,  my  dear  Mrs.  Selwjn,"  i 
Lilla,  laughing. 

But  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  answered  not. 
ho  did  was — looking  Tcry  red  and  angry- 
rise  hastily,  push  back  his  chair,  and  leave 
room.  He  banged  the  door  roughly  eno 
after  him,  and  was  rewarded  for  this 
exhibition  of  ill-humour  by  hearing  t]ie  rat 
laugh  of  the  two  lidies,  the  pleacant  rinj 
sound  of  which  followed  him  into  the  halL 

They  saw  no  more  of  bim  that  day. 
went  straight  to  the  stables,  and  mouDting 
horse,  rode  tc  town  by  a  beautiful  moonli 
as  insensible  to  the  loTeliness  of  the  scene, 
as  uncomfortable  and  abstracted  in  his  fed 
as  mortal  man  could  be. 
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In  Tain  the  fair  planet  shone  soft  oyer  the 
forest  glades,  and  quiyered  upon  the  little  lakes 
lod  pools,  casting  large  masses  of  tranquil 
^t  and  shade  upon  the  grass  as  he  passed. 
^am  for  him  the  gentle  solemnity,  the  serene 
ftim  of  the  beautiful  night — in  yain  the  night- 
igales  were  singing  to  each  other  from  shrub- 
eiy  to  shrubbery.  The  influences  of  nature 
ere  lost  upon  his  yexed  spirit.  He  was  no 
Ter  of  nature  at  the  best ;  but  had  he  been 
le  Tcriest  poet  that  ever  revelled  in  such 
clings,  they  would  have  been  powerless  to 
ssipate  his  thoughts. 

A  confusion  of  the  most  distracting  images 
18  hurrying  through  his  mind — Valentine — 
88  Fleming— his  sister — and,  worst  of  all, 
iself! 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  ....  I  came  upon  tbc  great 
PavilioD  of  the  Caliphat ; 
Right  to  the  cavern  cednm  Sootb  ; 
Broad-bafcd  Sights  of  maj-ble  Btairs 
Ran  up,  with  goldea  boluatnidea." 

Foe  an  old  man,  ■who  pretends,  too,  to  set  iip> 
for  somewhat  of  a  philosopher,  I  am  asfaamed 
to  aay  how  fond  1  am  of  a  gay  partj — a  really 
gay  party,— not  a  mere  grand  rout  or  drunt 
where  people  are  crowding  each  otlier  to  death, 
and  repeating  a  set  of  conventional  phrases  W« 
each  other  during  the  whole  evening ;  thou^ 
in  a  corner  now  and  then  one  may,  even  here, 
get  a  choice  morsel  of  conversation  when  good 
fortune  favours.     No — what  I  am  so  foolishly  I 
fond   of  is— a   really   gay,    animated    party.j 
When  a  set   of  young   people  met    truly  tSJ 
enjoy  themselves,  are  dancing  away  to  thoaw 
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inspiriting  polkas  and  waltzes,  which  I  take 
such  a  foolish  pleasure  in  watching — Such  gay,. 
*iryi  pretty  girla  as  one  sees!^ — Such  lively, 
pleasant  young  men  I  laughing  and*  chatting,  or. 
tearing  and  whirling  about  the  room  as  if  they 
▼ere  half  crazy.  And  then  those  dear,  good, 
luammas,  sitting  so  patiently  and  stupidly  by 
each  other  against  the  wall  Content  so  that 
their  children  are  happy ! 

Yes,  I  do  like  it,  but  with  a;  proviso. 
I  must  not  have  your  people  of  high  position* 
People  in  society.  Who  go  to  half  a  dozen 
parties  every  night,,  six  days-  out  of  the  seven^ 
for  three  months  out  of  the  twelve,  in  pursuit 
of  business,  not  pleasure  ;  for  pleasure,  too 
oft^n  repeated,  be  it  remarked,  cannot  by  pos- 
sibility continue  pleasure.  Not  in  pursuit  of 
*  little  pleasure  these,  but  in  the  way  of  their 
^^ff'isLT  calling,  to  bring  their  girls  out,  and  car- 
^g  them  about  to  get  married.  My  balls  must 
^Ptbe  of  this  sort ;  they  must  not  be  like  mar- 
^^  and  fains ;  they  must  not  be  such  at  alL 
l^ue  balls  I  enjoy  arein  societies  where  a  ball. 
^  Btill.an  event.    Still  a  thing  of  which  young. 
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girls  dream  before  it  comes  off,  and  for  k  \ 
many  nights  after,  mayhap. 

Balls  of  which  the  number  they  haye 
may  be  counted  upon  the  sticks  of  the 
behind  which  they  are  prattling  to 
other.  Balls  enjoyed  by  that  large,  large 
of  people  who  are  not  society;  but  wh 
extremely  happy  in  their  own  circles  ai 
their  own  ways. 

If  they  but  know  their  happiness,  th 
to  say- 

And  are  not  bitten  with  the  too  coi 
rage  of  thinking  that  no  true  bliss  exists  e 
within  that  magical  circle  from  which 
find  themselrea  excluded.  So  learning  t 
spise  the  easy  pleasure  of  amusing  themi 
with  people  beloDgiog  to  their  own  m 
condition  in  life. 

The  fancy  ball  to  which  I  am  going  t« 
jou,  fulfilled,  in  great  measure,  my  rei 
ments.  It  was,  I  own,  rather  more  spl 
than  my  conscience  allows  me  quite  to  app 
because  the  habit  of  making  pleasure  so 
nificent  is  apt  to  make  pleasure  too  dil 
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^^Bide%  as  a  matter  of  taste,  I  really  do  not 
lie  a  yery  great  display  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pense. 

X  think  it  oppressive  rather  than  enjoyable ; 
It  3ciyours  of  ostentation — of  a  trivial  taste — a 
^^^>xxt  of  earnestness,  where  a  mere  passing 
o^^osision  is  made  a  subject  of  so  much  trouble- 
flonc^e  (somewhere)  preparation  and  serious  exer- 
tiox^ ;  though  there  are  occasions  now  and  then 
vlx^n  even  I  can  forgive  a  regular  grand  ball. 
TTiere  are  times  when,  from  people  whom  I 
ktxow  can  thoroughly  well  afford  it,  I  accept 
it  2»  a  change  that  pleases  one  well.  And  this 
hetppened  to  be  the  case  now. 

This  ball  was  given  upon  some  special  occa- 

don  by  the  wife  of  a  rich  banker  and  India 

director ;  a  man  of  wealth  not  to  be  counted. 

A  man  of  a  magnificent  spirit  in  all  things — 

^^  charities  as  well  as  in  ball-giving,  for  he 

^^  a  sincere  lover  of  his  kind ;  and  a  consci- 

^ttous  dispenser  of  the  wealth  acquired  by  a 

^iix^e  of  persevering  industry  and  unimpeach- 

*W^  honour.     I  therefore  did  not  like  him  the 

l^sa  that  it  was  now  and  then  his  pleasure  to 
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gite  the  joong  ladies  upon  the  Eeaa.  aids  of  J 

LoodoD  as  ^nnd  ao  entenainment  as  vas  cTff    { 

got  up  in  Grosrenor  or  Belgrare  Squares. 

It  was  to  be  a  time;  ball,  aod  it  was  the 
Terr  ball  Lilla  aod  Mr.  Craigletiiorpe  bad 
qnandkd  aboQt. 

He  had  been  iarited  himself  bj  Mis.  Broobr 
bank  ;  bot  catdi  bim  at  a  ball!  At  a  good. 
dinner,  if  jou  please,  and  as  often  as  you  liked;, 
bat  at  a  ball ! — 

But  if  lie  bad  been  a  freqnenter  of  ball^  sod 
had  gone  to  erery  ball  thai  erer  was  given  Vt 
the  region  of  tiie  forest,  lie  would  liave  refused 
to  go  to  tbia. 

He  could  liare  no  pleasure  in  seeing  LiUi 
dance  as  she  did,  like  an  angel ;  that  was  tl» 
foolish  way  I  lieaid  people  praising  her.  Shft 
possessed  ^  too  mucb  poorer  of  fascination  for 
bis  peace,  as  it  was.  Her  loveliness  was  toO' 
potent  already.  He  might  conceal,  and  ho 
might  resist,  but  be  could  not  triumph  orer 
its  influences.  He  was  not  inclined  enough  to 
expose  himself  further  to  the  cfl'ects  of  the 
poison  which  was  destroyiug  him.     He  was  a 


firm  man,  —  he  vas  rGsoked  to  shake  off 
these  humiliating  fetters,  not  add  weight  to 
tiieoL 

He  was  at  this  moment  more  deeplj  offended 
^^ith  her  than  ever. 

The  little  sarcasm  that  bad  escaped  her, 
Mid  which  he  applied  to  himself,  as  to  the  folly 
^f  his  falling  in  love,  for  so  he  read  it,  rankled 
^t  his  heart. 

He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  people  who 
^^fiver  foi^t  injuries.  I  scarcely  know  a  greater 
c^^rae  than  that  of  being  never  able  to  obliterate 
the  memory  of  an  offence  given  fi-om  the 
^Collection. 

To  go  to  this  ball  and  stand  by,  an  idle 
^'^ctator,  whilst  she  was  dancing  in  the  gay 
^^^^ccence  of  her  heart,  and  lavishing  her  sweet 
®*^iles  upon  others,  would  have  completed  the 
n^^asure  of  that  madness  to  which  he  was  so 
^^^^^Vrilling  a  victim. 

Some  Uke  to  go  where  those  they  love  will 
"^> — they  cannot  i^esist  the  fascinations  of  that 
^^chantmeut   which   draws   them   on.      This 
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It  was  to  the  eye  as  charming  a  room  as 
<^uld  be  imagined, — only  one  could  hardly 
help  regretting  that  it  was  all  to  go  away 

^x,t    morning'   upon    Messrs.    ^'s 

^*S;gons, — That  what  was  so  excessively  beau- 
tAxl  should  be  so  unsubstantial — the  mere 
fal>x4c  of  a  vision — literally  a  dream. 

One  cannot  help  something  of  this  when 
gating   upon    these   dazzling  palaces   of   an 

This  one  was  hung  from  ceiling  to  floor  with 

rose-coloured  silk  and  white  muslin  spangled 

and  fringed  with  gold, — the  ceiling  itself  being 

of   a  bright  soft  blue,  with  a  galaxy  of  lights, 

Uke  stars;  and  from  it  immense  chandeliers 

depended,  with  chains  upon  chains  of  pendent 

^<>P8,  sparkling  with  all  the  colours  of  the 

^^Qbow.     The  floor  was  chalked  with  wreaths 

of  flowers  that  seemed  as  if  you  must  crush 

Weo^^     A  soft  perfume  of  attar  of  roses  was 

JDst    perceptible  in  the  air, — whilst,  on  every 

^     *  pyramids,  very  groves  of  flowers,  of  moss 

^se^^   jessamines,    myrtles,    and    geraniums, 

^^^Uias  and  flowers  that  every  one  knows 
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personally  and  loves,  —  proper  farm 
flowers, — rose  from  the  floor  to  the  \o\ 
the  room. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  very  delightful  spectac 
Then  the  people  walking  about  in  it  1 
Such  a  variety  of  pretty  fancy  drei 
— Sucli  a  wealth  of  pretty  faces! — Sue 
charming  and   rich   confusion   of  forms 
colours ! 

Here  was  a  French  marchioness,  with 
powdered  toupee^  the  black  velvet  round 
neck  fastened  by  a  solitaire  diamond; 
rich  i)iiik  silk  gown  looped  up  behind, 
showing  the  white  satin  petticoat  ben 
her  fan  covered  with  beautiful  pictures 
sparkling  with  foil.  There  a  shepherdess 
her  hoop  and  her  laced  apron,  and  floi 
petticoat  and  gown;  and  her  hair  rolle( 
and  a  little  fantastical  hat  with  blue  ril 
coquottishly  set  upon  one  side  of  it, — jt 
if  she  had  stepped  down  from  a  pie< 
Dresden  china.  And  there,  a  chai 
Spanii>h  girl,  with  her  rich  dress  all  surroi 
with  long  Vandykes  of  bugles,  and  her 
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iaiT  vith  one  deep  scarlet  rose  peeping  from 
behind  the  blaok  lace  mantilla  thrown  oyer 
^1-     Or  a   Roman   peasant    girl,  with  her 
boddice  and  her  roof  of  white  linen  aboTO 
b^r  pretty  face";   or  a  Swiss  girl,  with  her 
^elj-tnown    black    yelvet    laced    body    and 
^iite  sleeves,  and  two  tails  of  plaited  hair 
^iich  reached  almost  to  her  yery  feet,  and 
sooix.    But  here  comes  the  loveliest  of  them 
^^r — that  Greek  girl, — the  Haidee,  the  Leila. 
Moro   beautiful  than  the  morning  star,  with 
that     fillet  of  pearls  braiding  her  long  flow- 
ing    liair;    with    that    Eastern    dress    which 
Eet«    off  her  beauteous  figure  to  such  advan- 
tage,   \fith   her  charming   eyes,  and  winning 
smiles.     Here  she  comes  with  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
who  M'ears  a  very  magnificent    dress,  which 
she  intended  to  be  I  know  not  exactly  what. 
•^"  I  remember  of  it,  indeed,  is,  that  it  was 
excessiyely  grand;    and  was   surmounted   by 
that  lady's  very  good-natured  face,  adorned 
"7  ^    gold   brocade   turban   and   a  bird   of 
paradise   feather.     I  think   I   heard   it   said 
that  hers  was  the  richest  dress  in  the  room. 


I  pass  over  the  young  gentlemen 
dresses  were  not  worth  looking  at, 
saw  a  man's  drcBs  at  a  fancy  ball 
Strange  figures  they  look,  be  the  costi 
may.  I  thought  those  appearec 
beat  advantage  who  had  the  least 
fancy  dresa  about  them, — and  the 
of  all  looked  Valentine. 

nis  could  scarcely  be  called  a  fam 
for,  in  fact,  he  had  only  thrown  a  bin 
OTCr  him,  which  he  cast  off  before 
been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  b 
Indeed,  hia  was  a  dresa  many  \n 
remember,  and  to  many  a  by-gone 
may,  with  a  melancholy  sort  of 
call  to  her  recollection  days  when  b 
worn  by  those  who  contested  emul< 
hand  for  the  next  two  country-dancea 

He  wore  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  but' 
a  white  waistcoat,  one  tie  of  ribl 
hanging  at  the  knees ;  his  silk  stockin 
displayed  to  advantage  the  handsome 
in  the  world,  and  a  foot  which  mij 
passed  for  a  model,  was  set  off  to  a 
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^T  the  black  bows  of  ribbon  which  tied  his 
sli^ocs.  His  hair,  which  was  of  a  beautiful 
suxny  brown,  wayed  and  curled  charmingly 
OT^T  a  face  which  was  really  delightful.  Not 
80  much  for  its  beauty,  though  he  was  unques- 
tiox^ably  handsome,  as  for  the  gay  sweetness 
of  its  expression,  and  the  sprightliness  and 
ii^t^lligence,  and  above  all,  most  pleasant  good 
humour,  which  characterized  it. 

Bis  figure  was  of  the  middle  size,  chiefly 

T^xnarkable  for  a  certain  ease  of  motion  and 

liveliness   of  gesture,   which   was   excessively 

agreeable  ;  united  as  it  was  to  a  certain  air  of 

good  taste  and  good  breeding,  which  prevented 

the  slightest  approach  to   boisterousness   or 

^garity.       Altogether,    a    more     agreeable 

charming-looking  young  fellow  than  Valentine 

Daubeney  has  rarely  been  seen  ;  and  there  was 

^Daething  quite  musical  in  the  tone  of  that 

^eny  laugh  which  might  be  heard  ringing  so 

^l^eerfully  from  that  part  of  the  room  where 

^^  chanced  to  be. 

h  short,  Valentine  Daubeney  was  a  uni- 
versal favourite  both  with  young  and  old.    His 
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polilieneBs,  and  a  certain 

viCh  irhich  he  trrated  the  aged,  | 

aged  iromen,  rendered  him  p 

to  tliem ;  whilst  the  graTest  and  moib  i 

men,  grown  grej  in  the  world's  i 

hia  sprigfatlj  remarks  and  elenr  i 

astiblj  pleasant 

A  man  most  hare  a  good  deal  of  tAmmmamm 
before  he  can  pcnsess  such  uniTonal  powm  mf 
pleasiDg,  and  Valentine   was  certainlj  nuicll 
deverer  than  he  erer  cared  to  profees,  or  was 
generally  thought  to  be. 

One  might  hare  suspected,  joung  scapegtac^ 
that  be  had  something  of  the  instinct  of  tfa 
Monkeys,  who  will  not  show  their  parts,  fiw  ftw 
they  should  be  made  to  work.  Unfortunately, 
Valentine  bated  work  —  seriousness  —  don 
attention,  and  such  like.  He  loved  trifling- 
he  loved  pleasure — he  hat«d  everything  in  the 
form  of  work.  To  labour  to  acquire  maafj 
was  hia  abhorrence;  but  he  loved  dearijto 
spend  it,  and  he  spent  it  but  too  lavishly.  Y<b 
he  was  extravagant,  careless,  and  idle,  rather 
than  positively  vicious  ;  for  it  was  amuaemairt; 
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he  eought,  not  indnlgeBce  in  vice.  Had  Valen- 
tine been  really  a  profligate,  he  could  never 
hm^ve  been  so  engaging  as  he  was. 

^ice  shows  itself  externallj,  some  way  or 

other.     A  radically  bad  man  may  be  fascinate 

iag,  but  he  is  never  engaging.   He  may  achieve 

ttio  conquest  of  some  hearts,  but  he  cannot  be 

tKU-versally  pleasing,  as  was  this  young  fellow. 

AJlaa !  the  pity  that  a  little  more  solidity  did 

i^ot  lie  at  the  base  of  a  character  compounded 

of  80  many  shining  qualities  ! 

Valentine  was  kind-hearted,  sweet-tempered, 
generous,  and  aflFectionate  ;  he  had  a  good  un- 
derstanding, abundance  of  common  sense,  lively 
Wents,  and  much  knowledge  of  mankind. 

But,  alas  !  for  his  want  of  solidity — for  his 
^ant  of  serious  purpose — his  want  of  tried 
principles — ^his  gay  thoughtlessness — his  easy 
temper — ^his  facility  of  being  amused  and  in- 
tejested — ^his  power  of  finding  his  happiness 
in  trifles — and  his  want  of  all  earnestness  of 
spirit! 

He  had  been  spoiled  from  the  first  by  both 

u  2 
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father  and  mother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daubene; 
had  been  to  blame. 

The  father  was  a  plain,  straightforward,  y< 
on  admirable  man.  He  vas  dcrotcd  to  businet 
but  vith  a  soul  far  abore  bis  cash-book,  ai 
tastes  for  a  higher  form  of  life,  undeTcloped, 
is  true,  but  which  found  for  themselves  inten 
gratification  in  the  charming  qualities  whii 
Valentine  from  a  inero  child  liad  displayei 
ilrs.  Danbcnej  was  a  woman  of  good  familj 
her  manners  were  ladylike  and  well-bred.  Ai 
she  too,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  rather  than  prid 
had  doted  upon  the  native  elegance  and  r 
finement,  the  gaj  intelUgence,  and  all  ti 
charms  displayed  by  her  son  while  quite 
boy,  80  unlike  the  other  boys  of  his  age,  as  bI 
said  ;  and  rightly  enough,  for  Valentine  t 
not  Tery  like  many  other  boys  in  the  worii 

The  fond  parents  could  deny  him  nothii 
Tlie  latter,  because  he  loved  them  both  dear 
was  never  ashamed  of  his  mercantile  fath 
cTcn  when  surrounded  by  his  most  aristocra 
companions, — a  virtue  not  always  to  be  p 
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dicated  of  city  youths ;  was  tender,  affectionate, 
polite,  and  attentive  to  his  mother  in  every 
^ay  ;  and  thoogh  he  spent  a  great  deal  more 
^oxxej  than  was  good  for  him,  both  at  Harrow 
^Dd  at  Cambridge,  never  got  into  any  dis- 
S'stceful  scrapes — ^was  universally  well  spoken 
^^>  and  took  his  degree  among  the  oi  poUoij 
^tli  what  his  father  thought  considerable 
credit. 

Though,  if  he  had  been  asked  where  the 
credit  lay,  it  might  have  been  hard  for  him  to 
h^ve  said 

-After  the  college-life  was  ended,  Valentine 
hacl  been  rambling  up  and  down  in  the  world, 
abroad  and  at  home,  for  three  or  four  years. 
A.iid  now  he  was  returned  to  an  admiring 
public,  more  accomplished  and  more  polished 

• 

^^  his  manners  than  ever ;  but  having  lost 
nothing  of  his  delightful  vivacity,  his  pleasant 
f^^«ility,  or  the  charming  agreeableness  of  his 
^^^xiversation. 

I  must  confess  to  you  I  was  as  much  taken 
^ith  him  as  the  rest,  as  he  came  up  the  room 
^^  that   pleasant,   easy,  careless  way  of  his, 
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uUking  with  a  group  of  young  fello 
aurroundcd  but  could  not  colipsc 
ahiumg  among  them  "  as  a  doTO 
with  crows,"  or  anj  other  compari; 
please.  His  merrj  laugh  ringing  from 
titoe  in  mj  ears.  I  thought  he  vas  t 
charoiiug  joung  man  I  had  seen  foi 
loDg  time,  aud  I  watched  with  u 
pleasure  his  iutroduction  to  Miss  Flcm 
VM  bejond  compamou  the  most  beau 
in  the  room. 

And  now  lie  makes  one  of  his  11' 
suit  bows,  and  accosts  her  in  his 
witching  manner,  and  the  hand  is 
and  he  leads  her  to  the  couBtry-' 
places  himself  opposite  to  her — So( 
turn,  and  away  they  go. 

People  used  to  know  what  dai 
those  days,  I  assure  you. 

No  very  complicated  figures  b 
through,  indeed  ;  and  no  very  : 
were  played. 

Hands  across — down  the  e 
again — poussette.  To  the  t' 
Musk. 
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The  fiddles  strike  up,  and  thej  seem  to  fly. 

He  danced  beautifullj ;  so  did  she.     When 

I  say  he  danced,  I  mean  that  he  really  did 

tance.     Lightly,  gaily,   and  well,  as   dances 

^Med  to  be  danced.     Young  men  were  not 

ttbamed  to  dance  in  those  days. 

They  all  did  steps.  You  may  laugh  if  yoti 
please,  but  there  was  a  thing  called  setting, 
^ch  meant  figuring  away  before  your  partner 
'rith  your  best  rigadons — for  a  given  time. 
Droll  work  some  men  made  of  it ;  droll 
^ork  some  women ;  but  they  all  did  it  with 
their  best. 

It  was  perfectly  beautiful  to  see  this  couple 
^^ce;  they  seemed  both  inspired.  People 
pansed  in  their  own  dancing,  stood  back 
^  Boade  way  to  look  at  them.  And  those 
^  engaged  in  the  dance — the  standers-by — 
®^G     almost  ready  to   clap  their  hands  and 

^^*<i  you  eyer  hear  or  dance  Money  Musk  1 
*  ^  an  inspiring  sort  of  tune. 
"JT^^y  floated  away  together,  as  if  impelled 
y  ^ne    spirit ;  Kke  two  nightingales  singing 
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hy  moonlight.  Thero  seemed  to  be  a  sweet  o 
tention,  whicli  should  excel  amid  a  barn 
nious  imiaon. 

Tliey  flew — They  scarcely  touched  i 
ground ! 

People  gathered  from  all  sides  of  the  n> 
to  watch  them. 

Still  tliey  danced  on. 

They  seemed  to  be,  they  were,  utterly  i 
aware  of  the  sensation  they  were  esciti 
They  were  absorbed  in  tiie  delight  of  t 
charmiDg  floating  oneness  of  motion.  1 
sweet  ease  with  which  he  bore,  rather  than  1 
her  along — the  enchanting  facility  with  tU 
her  light  steps  responded  to  his  suppcnii 
hand! 

It  seemed  as  if  like  the  hours.  On  so  ti 
could  have  danced  to  eternity ;  and  spell-bon 
the  crowd  would  have  looked  on. 

They  were  but  mortal  both,  lorely  beii 
as  they  were,  and  of  mortal  things,  the  sweel 
and  most  dear,  an  end  must  come  at  last. 

They  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  dance,  i 
were  forced  to  stop  and  sit  down. 
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She  was  half-fainting  when  she  did  so, — 
panting,  and  hardly  able  to  recover  her  breath. 
He  led  her  to  a  seat  near,  and  sat  down, 
fanning  her  and  watching  her.  He  had  time 
then  to  think  that  she  was  wondronsly  beau- 
t^fol, — to  fall  at  once  desperately  in  love. 

In  love  he  often  was — in  love  he  had  often 
P^fessed  to  be  before ;  but  this  time  he  felt  a 
^Jisation  quite  new.  He  had  been  the  tyrant 
^u  former  occasions;  he  felt  himself  now, 
^d  for  ever,  a  slave. 

That  was  a  fascinating  look  of  admiration 
*^d  tenderness  which  she  met  when  she  lifted 
^P  her  eyes.  Never  countenance  expressed 
*^^deme8S  like  his — never  voice  spoke  such 
^^et  music  to  a  young  girrs  ear. 

-And  when  she  was  a  little  recovered,  he 
'^gan  to  talk  to  her  in  such  a  delightful  way 
^  Bhe  thought. 

I  don't  know  much  what  he  said.     It  was 

^^t  very  solid  matter  that  he  handled,  you 

^''^y  be  sure ;  but  he  had  a  way  of  making 

^^  subject  pleasing  and   enticing,   by  his 

clever,  lively  way  of  rattling  about  it.     Lilla 
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at  leaat  thought  never  was  conTcrsation 
agreeable.  They  both  behaved  rery  ill. 
was  a  species  of  ill-behaviour,  but  too  comi 
in  those  days  when  partners  were  pleased 
each  other.  They  were  apt  to  forget  the  ( 
of  taking  their  turn  and  walking  up  the  d 
they  had  so  triumphantly  danced  down. 

These  two  offended  sadly  at  this  t 
They  were  lost  in  each  others  conversatioi 

How  delightful  it  was  to  Miss  Flen 
after  her  long  abstinence  from  pleasant  sec 
to  meet  with  this  engaging  young  man !  V 
a  contrast  to  Mr.  Craiglethorpe! — Dry, 
eastic,  harsh,  unkind,  mortifying  Mr.  On 
thorpe.  This  sweet,  winning,  good-humw 
Valentine — that  half-expressed,  half-im] 
admiration — those  glances  of  tender  dero 
which  now  and  then  seemed  to  escape  '. 
the  gay,  sweet  eyes. 

The  very  modulation  of  his  Toice  was 
mony,  and  contrasted  strangely  with  thel 
which  had  so    recently  met   her    ear 
anothor. 

She  felt  impelled  to  love  this  amiable  i 
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(Tlisrmed,  delighted,   she  could  not  but  be. 

Stk^  could  not  help  loring  him.     And  yet  .  .  . 

There   is    a    fascination — an    inexplicable 

&8cmation — which   some    characters   exercise 

erver  others.      We  can  liken  it  only  to  the 

hacknied  similitude  of  the  viper  fascinating  a 

Aolicate  little  winged  bird.     And  that  fasci- 

iia.tion,  Valentine,  after  all,  as  regarded  Lilla 

P'leming,  did  not  possess.      She  might  love 

^itn  as  the  winged  warbler  loves  his  mate ;  but 

slxe  i^as  ready  to  perish  rather  than  escape 

*^ona  the  other^s  fearful  power. 

But  I  forestall. 

I  intended  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  their 
^otiTersation.  But  how  shall  I  collect  the 
fleeting  colours  of  the  rainbow,  or  weave  a 
^€5b  of  the  gossamer  that  glitters  in  a  summer- 
^^y  sun  ?  Enough,  when  they  parted,  when 
^^  conducted  her  to  Mrs.  Selwyn's  carriage, 
^^  bowing  those  pretty  curls  of  his,  bade  her 
S^od  night,  as  he  gently  pressed  her  hand, — 
*^^^y  both  felt  as  they  had  never  felt  before. 

He,  that  he  had  found  at  last  the  true  luis- 
ttesB  of  his  soul — she,  the  deliverer  of  hers. 
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The  cliariu  seemed  to  be  broken.  Shi 
free — free  to  wing  her  happy  flight  in  the  airj 
The  cruel  magic  of  the  serpent's  eye  no  longer 
seemed  to  rivet  Iier  to  the  spot.  The  bondage 
was  at  an  end ;  her  fetters  were  unloosed ;  sh^ 
had  found  her  mate — one  congenial — one  het 
equal  and  companion.  She  breathed  treelj 
again! 

Was  it  so  1. 
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"  The  Word  dwelt  with  me,  and  its  inward  light. 
By  anguish  aided,  and  adversity. 
Wrought  in  my  heart  an  inward  change  entire.' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  See,  thy  fertilizing  river 

Now  hath  stray'd  from  out  its  bed; 
All  thy  springs  and  gushing  fountains 
Now  are  dried  up  at  the  head." 


VLrs.  Selwyn  and  Lilla  sat  at  a  late  break- 
1  the  next  morning,  idly  sipping  their  tea, 
L  enjoying  the  cheerful  interest  women 
r  find  in  talking  over  a  last  night's  ball. 
iy  -were  both  of  them  in  excellent  spirits — 
fectly  well  satisfied  each  with  her  own  par- 
dar  share  of  the  entertainment. 
Mrs.  Selwyn,  as  chaperon,  had  acquired  the 
roL.  II.  B 
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distinction  of  bringing  out  the  acknowledge 
belle  of  the  evening.  For,  whether  the  beaut 
of  her  form  and  face,  the  elegance  of  her  dres 
or  her  clmrming  dancing  was  considered,  i 
CTcry  way  Lilla  Fleming  had  excelled  aD  & 
other  girls  in  the  room.  There  was  no  end  i 
the  admiration  she  had  inspired. 

With  this  second-hand  flattery  Mrs.  Selirj 
who  was  abundantly  good-natured,  and  d 
very  wise,  was  delighted  and  excited  in  i 
ordinary  degree;  and  would  have  felt  abtt 
dantly  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  dressing  u 
going  out,  even,  had  not  dressing  aad  goii 
out  been  the  things  she  liked  best  in  the  t(V 
to  do. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Selwjn  had,  as  she  paradi 
np  and  down,  here  and  there,  percedyed,  &o 
time  to  time,  in  the  large  mirroTB  irU 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  gay  ball-roon,  i 
reflection  of,  as  she  thought,  a  remaiU 
good-looking  woman;  most  ^lendidiy  « 
becomingly  attired  in  a  large  turban  of  InS 
brocade,  a  priceless  scarf  from  the  suae  icgi 
aad  a  dress  which,  in  magni6cence,  reaSj  i 
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exceed,  and,  as  she  thought,  in  taste  exceeded 
©Very  other  dress  in  the  room.  And  let  phi- 
losophers say  what  they  will  about  the  matter, 
tliere  is  something  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
Particularly  well  dressed  which  affords  a  satis- 
faction to  the  wisest  man — ^let  alone  a  foolish 
^oinan. 

Kut  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  evening 
"^  been  that  her  predictions  as  to  Valentine 
I^^ubeney  had  been  fulfilled.  Valentine  Dau- 
beney  was  there,  as  she  had  prognosticated, 
^d  more  delightful  and  more  admired  than 
^^^r.  And  it  was  as  clear  as  noon-day  that 
^^  ^as  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  Lilla 
^^ming ;  nay,  that  she  had  made  a  very  great 
^^^I^ression  upon  him — in  short,  quite  effected 
*  ^^nquest  of  the  vagrant  heart. 

The  imagination  of  women  like  Mrs.  Sel- 

^^>^  travels  very  fast  when  what  they  call  a 

^^Xiquest  is  made.     All    sorts    of   pleasant 

^^^ions  had  been  floating  in  the  good  lady^s 

'^^in  ever  since. 

A  wooing,  in  which  she  was  to  be  the  con- 
^^nte — wedding  clothes,  as  to  which  she  was 

b2 
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to  be  the  grand  adriser — a  'weddiii| 
fast,  of  wliich  slie  was  to  have  the  sol 
tion — intimacy  with  tlie  Daubeneys,  w 
had  always  desired,  but  some  way  ha 
achieved— a  pretty,  elegant  householi 
for  the  yonng  people,  where  she  should 
welcome — ill  short,  there  was  just  that 
of  good-natured  interest  in  other  pcopl 
piness,  and  many  visions  of  increase 
own,  which  occupy  the  minds  of  vot 
Mrs.  Selwyn  when  a  marriage  is  in  the 

Lilla,  too,  was  in  excellent  spirits. 

Slio  had  spent  a  delightful  eveni 
never  had  been  at  such  a  charming  ba 
life  before ;  and  as  for  the  dancing, 
quite  delightful.  Such  a  band!  ne 
music  so  well  played,  or  the  selection  < 
80  good. 

"  And, — and, — the  partners,"  crii 
Selwyn,  endeavouring  to  look  very  mei 
"  Oh,  you  have  nothing  to  say  of  the 
to  be  sure,  my  dear ;  perhaps  don't  ev( 
lect  them, — forgot  their  names  pi 
looking  more  and  more  clever  and  i 
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a»  she  thought,  at  every  sentence. — "  Oh, 
iear !  the  partners  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cliarms  of  the  evening/' 

''  No,  to  be  sure, — ^how  should  they  V^  said 
Lilla,  laughing ;  "  one's  partner  of  course, 
you  know,  is  nothing/' 

**  Oh,  you  naughty  girl  1 — what  stories  I  do 
Relieve  you  can  tell.  But  you  may  as  well 
own  the  truth  at  once  to  me,  you  know, — is  he 
^ot  a  delightful  young  man  ?" 

**  He's  very  pretty,  I  believe,  if  you  mean 
Valentine  Daubeney  by  all  this/'  said  the 
joxiug  lady,  with  a  little  aflfected  carelessness. 

**  Only  very  pretty  ! — Is  that  all  you  have 

'x>  say  for  the  man?    And  such  a  man!     I  de- 

la.re  I  think  him  the  handsomest,  most  ele- 

^^t,  fashionably   enchanting  creature  I  ever 

^^  in  my  life,  and  perfectly  irresistible.     At 

^t  80  I  should  find  him,  if  I  were  like  you, 

"iss  Fleming." 

*'  Why  like  me  1     I  am  not,  I  hope,  so  par- 

Uarly  easy  to  be  captivated,  as  to  find  any 

tig  gentleman   I   have  only  passed  three 

irate  quarters  of  three  separate  hours  with 
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irresistible — and  I   beliere  that's  about  tU* 
time  I  spent  in  his  company." 

"Well,  joa  coId-Ucarted  thing!  Is  not  ihfcfc 
long  enough  in  such  compuny  V 

"  No,"  said  Lilla,  "  not  for  me," 

"  Well,  you  really  are  provoking.  I  cant 
think  why  you  must  be  so  precise.  Cw 
you  pretend  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  » 
charming  being  like  that  who,  on  hia  Nifc 
seems  ready  to  worship  you  'C 

"  That  would  be  something,"  said  LiUl. 
rather  pensively.  "  Yes,"  after  a  little  thongM- 
ihl  silence  she  broke  out,  "  that  is  true,  Mr*. 
SelwjTi ;  to  be  loved  ?a  a  happiness, — I  hart 
not  bad  much  of  it.  I  don't  call  mere  iffc 
flirting,  flattering,  that, — but, — "  checking 
herself, — "  what  is  anytliing  he  can  say,  ot 
pretend  to  feel,  more  than  mere  idle  flatteryl 
You  told  me  yourself  he  was  the  greatest  flirt 
in  existence." 

"  Did  I  say  so  ?  That  was  a  strange  ill- 
natured  speech  of  mine,  if  I  said  so;  yet,  one 
must  own  he  has  been  a  flirt,  but  take  my 
irord  for  it  that's  over  now.     If  I  ever  sair  % 
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70iuig  man  fall  in  love  at  first  sights  that's 
what  Valentine  Daubenej  did  last  nighty  Lilla 
Fleming/' 

'^  Pooh»  nonsense  r  she  said. 

'^  No  such  nonsense,  mj  dear»  as  yon  pre- 
tend io  think — and,  as  a  proof,  do  jou  know 
^liat  he  has  asked  leave  to  do 1" 

**  No,  certainly,  dear  Mrs.  Selwyn,  how 
slioxild  I  gaess  what  it  might  enter  into  his  head 
to  ask  leave  to  do — or  care  either,"  added 
liUa,  wiUi  an  air  of  affected  indifference. 

**  Ohl  very  well ;  you  don't  want  to  know, 
perhaps, — Very  well,  I'll  keep  it  to  myself 
it^en,  smd  his  visit  too,  I  need  say  nothing 
aboot — As  far  as  outward  professions  go,  in- 
d^^d,  it  is  merely  intended  for  me." 

^  Visit  1^ — I  thought  you  did'nt  visit  the 
I^aubeneys." 

"  No  more  we  do,  my  dear.  Your  Unck^ 
I  ^aa  going  to  say — ^I  mean  my  brother,  and 
^  Daubeney,  are  quite  in  a  different  line. 
^*^  J  meet  upon  'Change  of  course,  and  all  that 
^^^  (tf  thing,  but  nobody  can  know  and  visit 
flB    the  rich  men  in  the  city — and,  besides, 
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old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danbeney  are  reiy  quiet 
Bort  of  people  ;  they  don't  go  out  much,  and 
they  seldom  or  never  give  dinners,  so  nobody 
knows  much  about  them. — -It's  Yalentiiie  tint 
everybody  is  acquainted  with." 

"  Well,  but  I  thought  you  said  something 
of  a  visit." 

"  Well,  but  I  thought  you  cared  nothing 
about  it." 

"  No  more  I  do." 

"  Oil,  fie !  fie !"  shaking  her  finger  at  ker 
in  what  she  intended  fijr  a  very  humouroBS 
mauncr. 

"  Not  in  the  way  you  think,  at  least,"  an- 
'ffwered  Lilla ;  "  I  speak  the  truth  whethef 
you  will  believe  me  or  not." 

And  she  did  speak  the  truth.  The  reflee- 
tions  of  the  morning  had  dissipated  the  en- 
ch.intraents  of  the  night.  The  heart  of  UiO 
fair  young  creature  had  resisted  the  fascina- 
tions of  Valentine.  She  felt  happier  than  she 
had  lately  been,  because  the  strange  inflaeQce 
which  had  oppressed  her,  seemed  weakened,  and 
in  some  degree  dissipated,  by  these  new  imprcs* 
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sioDs;  but  she  remained  quite  as  much  the 
nxLstress  of  her  affections,  as  far  as  Valentine 
was  concerned,  as  she  pretended  to  be. 

Mrs.  Selwyn  was,  however,  far  too  great  an 

Mimirer  of  Valentine,  and  had  far  too  little 

real  discernment,  to  believe  her.     That  young 

ladies  should  tell   stories  when  the   state  of 

their  hearts  was  in  question,  appeared  to  her 

fw  more  probable  than  that  any  one  could 

help  falling  in  love  with  Valentine  Daubeney, 

— ^rhen  Valentine  Daubeney  seemed  inclined 

*o  fall  in  love  with  them. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  indifference,  Lilla 
^^d  not  help  feeling  some  curiosity  about 
'"iB  visit.  She  was  not  insensible  to  the 
Pfeasure  of  being  beloved.  To  her  disappointed 
feelings,  to  be  beloved  had  an  indescribable 
^h^rm, — even  though  it  were  to  be  beloved 
*^y  the  wrong  person. 

So  she  continued  the  subject  with  : — 

*•  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Selwyn,  I  am  not  sur- 

PHsed  that  the  visit  should  be  dedicated  to 

yo\i.    It's  very  natural  that  everybody  should 

^e  to  be  acquainted  with  you, — ^you,  who 
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live  in  such  a  cbarmiog  place,  and  are  so  lef? 
pleasant  aod  good-natured  to  all  the  Torid- 
And  I  dare  say  tbat  this  young  Mr.  DauboHf 
told  you  all  this  in  his  most  blaoditiotu  taf. 
for  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  sad  Satterer." 

"  I  dare  say. — No,  he  has  too  much  pew-  \ 
tration  to  try  hia  flattery  upon  me, — I  knot  I 
the  world  too  veil  to  be  easily  taken  in  eitliS  I 
with  fair  speeches  or  fine  outsides.- 

So  particularly  well  do  foolish  people  u 
stand  themselves. 

•'  And  Valentine  has  sense  enough  to  i 
cover  that  in  a  twinkling.  No,  what  he  t 
to  mc  about  was  my  flowers  ;  which,  he  a 
were  celebrated  all  the  conntry  round- 
indeed,  Grifiiths  is  a  treasure, — only, 
way,  he  does  not  succeed  with  the  rarer  bulb* 
and  heaths  quite  so  well  as  with  the  commontf 
sorts.  Many  of  those  things  he  maoagea  tt 
lose  every  year ;  but  with  the  rather  more 
common  species  there  never  was  such  a  mao. 
I  am  sure  the  Pelargoniums,  this  year,  mi^ 
rival  Mrs.  Lawrence  herself.  Indeed,  I  think 
my  gardener  might  obtain  the  prize, — and  . .' 
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"  And  so  Mr.  Daubeney  did  not  venture  to 
flatter  jou,  because  he  saw  jou  had  no  weak 
side  to  flatter, — he  merely  praised  your 
flowers.  Was  that  it?"  said  Lilla,  with  a 
iittle,  meaning  smile. 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure.    To  please  one  by  talking 

^  tbat  which  interests  one  the  most  is  what 

^ery  weU-bred  person   does;  and  Valentine 

Daubeney  is  particularly  well-bred.     So,  as  I 

*^  telling  you,  he  began  to  talk  to  me  of  my 

flowers,  and  to  tell  me  that  they  were  celebrated 

™^ughout  the  whole  neighbourhood  .... 

•^4  the  beauty  of  my  garden,  as  well — and, 

^  Bhorty  he  said  so  much  that  I  could  do  no 

'^^  than  reply,  that  I  should  haye  great  plea- 

•'^e  in  showing  them  to  him — and  he  said  he 

•«Oxild  be   delighted  to  come, — and  so,  my 

^*^^^,  he  is  coming  this  rery  day  to  luncheon, 

"^t  he  may  walk  over  the  grounds  with  me." 

liilla  laughed. 

3fr8.  Selwyn  saw  that  she  was  not  ill-pleased, 
**^d  she  was  in  high  good-humour  herself  at 
•'^^  idea  of  receiving  her  expected  visitor.  For 
^liether  Lilla  was  captivated  or  not,  it  is  very 
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eertain  that  Mrs.  Sclwjn  was  as  mucli  | 
was  aeonily  for  a  lady  of  her  years  to  h 


Liincheou  is  set  out  with  more  tl 
usual  abundance  and  clcgaace  of  Mrs.  H 
hincbeons.     This  good  ladj  very  well 
stood  the  power  exercised  over  young 
men's  iuiagi nations  by  a  plentifiil  and  n 
table ;    and    that  Cupid's    traps  are 
worse  baited,  because  a  cotelette  a  U 
and  a  matdotte  aux  magueravx  are 
the  attractions   of  a   lovely   face, 
spirits,  and  a  sweet  disposition. 

She  was  a  match-maker  in  grain 
that  it  had  never  entered  into  h 
employ  her  powers  in  favour  of  J 
but  some  way  she  had  accustome 
look  upon  him  as  one  so  comp 
the  question,  and  so  particular! 
sphere  of  her  own  influence,  f 
calculated  upon  him  as  a  piece  ' 
her  game  of  life. 
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"With  all  her  boasted  discernment  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  it  will  surprise  nobody  to 
liear  that  Mrs.  Selwyn  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  secret  passion  which  agitated 
Mr.  Craiglethorpe^s  soul,  under  the  strange  dis- 
guises which  it  assumed.     In  perfect  ignorance 
^f  any  such  thing,  her  whole  attention  and 
^terest  were  engrossed  in  the  delightful  occu- 
pation of  making  up  the  match  between  Lilla 
^^d    the  delightful  Valentine  Daubeney,  who 
^^    wealthy   as    he  was    charming.  —  And 
^'"^-    Selwyn   was    far   from    forgetting   this 
^ciimstance ;  for  with  all  her  romance,  no  one 
^^Id  be  more  sensible  to  the  glory  that  would 
^ri^e  from  securing  a  splendid  establishment, 
*  ^ell  as  a  very  handsome  young  man  for  her 
^^^utiful  friend,  than  she  was. 

^he  ordered  the  luncheon  to  be  set  out  in  a 
*tle  breakfast-room,  a  particularly  favourite 
^J^^rtment,  both  with  herself  and  Lilla. 

It  was  a  little  room  fitted  up  with  all 
*^cse  beautiful  things  that  rich  ladies  like  to 
^'^t  into  such  places  ;  quite  a  charming  little 
place, — with  its  pale  sea-green  and  crimson  silk 


iiitcudcU  i-jT  Mr.  (.miiriL'iiiorjK;.  i>ui  v 
f\ui  cared  not  to  finish,  as  she  had  n 
f;irc  it  to,  for  it  -was  of  too  robust  a  U 
do  for  llrs.  SelirTn.  Mis.  Selimi  he 
buaicd  in  the  DeTer-^nding  task  of  in 
carpet  in  small  piecses,  to  be  aficrmn 
together.  Yoo  mast  not  fancr  a  great 
iiifT  piece  of  carpet-vort,  litteriiig  and 
the  effect  of  this  room  of  rooms. 

The  elder  ladr  looked  aU  complaa 
natiiifaction.  Xot  and  tbra  ^  rost  i 
work,  and  ali-cred  iLe  positioii  of  a  fli 
ifome  omameni.  or  some  chair ;  l2ien 
down  again,  arain  glasoed  roimd.  and  o 
to  herself  thai  all  v-af  perfert.  Tbt 
nerer  looked  ■ay  frcan  hsr  zmsiiig.  tbo 
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had  little  power  to  charm  uneasy  tnought,  or 
soften  the  hidden  pains  of  the  heart.     Accus- 
tomed to  luxury,  in  the  highest  degree,  from 
ktt  childhood,  luxury  had  lost,  it  may  rather  be 
ttid  had  neyer  possessed,  the  power  of  exciting 
tite  sense  of  happiness  in  her.     These  things 
^ere  but  necessaries  of  existence.     She  was 
^  accustomed  to  them  that  she  heeded  them 
not,— she   saw   them  not.     Had  they   been 
absent  she  might  hare  missed  them,  perhaps. 
^  far  the  possession  of  them  diminished  the 
chance  of  happiness,  to  which  they  could  add 
Nothing. 
She  was  musing — what  about  1 
The  last  night^s  ball,  may  be.    Yes,  the  gay 
^iie  swam  before  her  mental  eye,  and  amidst 
*^^  splendid  profusion  of  light  and   colours, 
^  Countenance  full  of  gaiety  and   sweetness, 
^^th  the  beautiful  brown  hair  curling  round  it, 
^d  illuminated  by  smiling  eyes,  was  present, — 
"^t  that  vision  soon  passed  away,  and  another 
^cceeded,  of  a  far  different  character.     It  was 
^  a  dark  sketch   by  some  old  hand,    but 
J^werful  master,  after  a  picture  of  Greuse  or 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Watteau.  A  Spagnoletti  or  a  Bassano.— Dsr* 
sulleo,  gloomy,  seyere  ;  almost  painful  to  loo» 
upon,  but  deeply  earnest  in  its  tone  and  et- 
pression.  A  something  bj  the  side  of  ■v"'* 
the  sweet  coIouriEg  of  tlic  amiable  FrenA  \ 
artists,  would  appear  feeble,  trifling,  and  ti 
tercsting. 

Tiiat  eyo  so  penetrating,  so  earaest 
flashes  of  anger,  of  passion^tbat  stem, ! 
gard  face — that  spare,  sinewy  form — so  full  d 
simplicity  and  truth  in  every  unloTely  ges 

She  could  not  drive  tbe  spectral  form  > 
— it  was  persistent — there  it  remained, 
a  moment  she  had  believed  herself  emandpl 
from  her  thraldom ;  but  the  image  had  retn 
with  more  than  usual  power,  and  she  sat  tlw 
magnetized  by  it.     Ah  !  why  was  he  so  cold—  I 
80  indifFcrent— SO    insensible — so  cruelly  im- 
placable— so    harsh    and    so   unkind  1     Wby  I 
should  charms,  of  which  all  the  world  confessed  j 
the  power,  prove  alone  powerless  for  him  ? 

He  positively  seemed  to  dishke  what  oveiy  1 
body  else  loved  in  her — her  playful  sallies,  i 
gay  spirits,  and  careless  daring.     She  bod,  \ 
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^^  met  bim,  been  accustomed  to  be  indulged 
V  erery  one  wbo  approached  her,  and  to  have 
ey&xj  little  mischieYous  trick  which  she  so 
lor^d  to  play,  forgiyen,  in  favour  of  the  sweet 
siiul^  which  accompanied  it.  She  had  been 
accixstomed  to  be  made  an  idol  of  by  all ;  and, 
sav'o  her  father,  to  hare  no  idol  of  her  own. 

u\nd  now,  this  grim  image  was  enshrined  in 
tke  inneat  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  and  the 
yoxoig  and  devoted  worshipper  bowed  before 
it  in  Tain. 

She  was,  in  imagination,  somewhat  ruefully 
fanning  to  herself  a  picture  somewhat  of  this 
desdiptioni  when  the  door-bell  xang. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  There,  apcnt  with  thooght,  lie  listless  e 
The  course  of  Greta's  playful  tide,— 
Beneath  her  banks  now  eddying  dao. 
Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  bud. 
Ah,  dancing  over  rock  and  etonp. 
In  yellow  light  her  curreatfi  shone."' 


I  THINE  joa  Tonld  have  confessed  th 
Fleming  vas  the  most  extraordinary  { 
had  ever  met  with,  if  she  could  hare  re 
absorbed  in  these  reflections  a  la  Basse 
a  la  Spagnoletti  afler  the  door  had  opei 
admitted  Valentine  Daubeney,  the 
of  youth  and  gaiety. — Fresh  as  the  bree 
an  early  May  morning — smiling  as  tl 
beam  upon  a  sunny  landscape — ^bright 
sunshine  sparkling  upon  dew. 

He  was  charmed  to  keep  his  engf 
with  Mrs.  Selwyn — and  had  been  coun 
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niinutes  till  it  was  time  to  come  ;  for  he  had 
been  quite  intoxicated  with  the  beauty  of  Miss 
Fleming  the  eyening  before,  and  he  had  passed 
tho  hours  since  they  parted  in  visions  of  wild 
delight  at  the  idea  that  he  was  so  soon  to 
B^e  her  again. 

In  truth,  he  had  fallen — for  the  first  time 
^  lis  life — deeply  and  sincerely  in  loye.  Yet^ 
^coording  to  the  happy  firame  of  his  temper 
Mici  spirits,  the  felicity  of  so  sudden  and 
enthusiastic  an  admiration  was  not  marred  by 
th.e  smallest  portion  of  that  anxiety  and  self- 
distrust  which  almost  invariably  attend  upon 
*  lieart-felt  attachment. 

Admired,  flattered,  almost  idolized,  he  was 
^<5cu8tomed  to  be ;  but  this  would  not  have  of 
^*8elf  accounted  for  this  very  agreeable  absence 
of  the  more  sorrowful  signs  of  a  true  passion. 
^*  Was  his  buoyant,  sanguine  disposition,  his 
^bit  of  always  believing  that  everything  he  was 
^  ^pire  to  was  to  be  obtained — everything  he 
^dertook  to  prosper ;  which  maintained  the 
W  of  his  spirits — ^rather  than  self-conceit  or 
^If-flattery.     His  were  spirits  no  anticipation 
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of  difiSculty  conld  clond,  no  anxiety  depia^ 
At  once  he  had  oyer-leaped  the  only  bairi^^ 
which  separated  him  from  his  charmer,  by  ift^  ^ 
troducing  liimself  into  the  hoase  of  Mrs.  Sdijii^^ 
All  the  rest  was  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  oourse^^' 
At  present  he  was  only  aliye  to  the  pleasure  or:^ 
snccess,  in  thus  having  secured  admission 
her,  and  to  the  delight  of  seeing  her  again. 

Joy  danced  in  his  eye»— it  broke  forth  i 
his  sunny  smiles — it  sounded,  in  his  ringingv- 
light-hearted  laughter.     His  were  all  happ^ 
sensations.     The  gay  spirit  of  complete  happi- 
ness was  dancing  through  his  yeins.     Yet  thi* 
was  all  only  the  natural  effect  of  his  light  and 
sanguine   temper :  there  was  not,  as  I   8ai(J- 
aboYC,  the  slightest  approach  to  vanity,  or  un — 
due  self-confidence  in  the  delightful  ease  with- 
which  he  entered  the  room  and  addressed  hi 
charmer. 

In   fact,  he  was  one  not  in  the  habit  o 
being  engrossed  by  himself,  or  of  dwelling  upo 
the  effect  he  might  produce.    He  pleased  with 
out  effort — as  the  mere  effect  of  the  charming 
gaiety  of  his  manners.     He  pleased  the  more. 


i 
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because  he  thought  little  about  it.  Alas  1  for 
*te  dangers  which,  in  this  world  of  temptation, 
l>Q8et  a  character  like  this,  and  against  which, 
poor  jouDg  fellow !  he  had  nerer  been  properly 
^rmed. 

Be  came  into  the  room,  looking  so  bright 
^^  charming  that  it  was  like  the  sunshine 
^miug  in.  His  good  humour  and  gaiety  were 
flrfectious — ^were  irresistible ;  he  seemed  to  cast 
^  aort  of  illumination  oyer  every  company  of 
wluch  he  made  a  part. 

rrbe  young  lady  dropped  the  purse  she  was 
nettbg  from  between  her  fingers  as  she  gave 
^m  her  hand ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  his 
bright  presence,  once  more  the  painful  images 
^luch  had  been  occupying  her  fancy  yanished 
*s  it  were  into  dim  obscurity. 


'^  So  when  the  sun 
Pillows  his  ohin  upon  the  Orient  wavey— 
The  fleeting  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 
Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  its  several  grave. 


»» 


;3 

And  the  day  bursts  forth,  and  all  natpe 
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is  fresh,  and  bright,  and  glittering  in  the  pj 
inoming  beam  ;  and  birds  breakout  in  singiDf 
to  welcome  the  new-born  day,  and  all  tl» 
gloomy  spectres  of  darkuess  "flj  after  the  nig 
steeds." 

She  felt  again  as  if  the  potent  chum 
some  dark  sorcerer  liad  been  broken,  and  i 
restored  to  brcatli  and  liberty.  Valentine  stf 
down  by  her,  and  fell  at  oiico  to  talking  » 
gaily  and  agreeably — his  manner  had  so  mnA 
deliglitfid  animation — his  voice  was  at  once  tf 
soft  and  so  lively — his  looks  so  sweet  and  a 
full  of  happiness — he  was  so  evidently  in  ths 
highest  spirits  at  finding  himself  there,  that 
was  impossible  to  resist  the  infection  of  his  joji 

Soon,  every  painful  thought  was  dissipate^ 
she  knew  not  how.  By  and  by  they  aff 
sat  down  to  the  table.  The  hot  lunclieon 
came  up.  They  talked,  they  laughed,  thg 
enjoyed  themselves.  Lilla  soon  cheered  up. 
and  was  as  merry  as  Valentine.  It  was  almoil 
like  the  revival  of  a  long-forgotten  sensatioi 
to  feel  herself  happy.  Gay,  happy,  free  fcffll 
anxiety  or  care   as  she   used  to   be  in  (id 
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days  at  Beyrout,  and  as  she  had  neyer  been 
since  she  left  it. 

Oh,  how  lovely  she  looked,  thus  dressed  up 
^  amUes !  and  how  excessively  happy  he  felt 
Won  self  by  her  side !  and  how  he  laughed  and 
J^ttled  away ;  and  how  Mrs.  Selwyn  laughed 
*tt<i  enjoyed  herself  very  much ! 

It  sounded  very  merry  through  the  windows, 

^Jiich  were  thrown  open,  and  looked  upon  the 

S^i:"den.     Bat  there  was  one  at  that  moment 

standing  in  that  garden,  to  whose  ear  the 

s^^eet  harmony  of  youthful,  happy  voices  jarred 

^^^-^  the  most  hideous  discord ;  every  fibre  of 

^J^ose  soul  was  vibrating  with  an  irritation 

*^^^ounting    almost   to   agony,   as  he   caught 

^  gay  sounds,  and  distinguished  the  voices 

^i^hin. 

Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  contrary  to  his  usual 
^^^^sstom,  had  that  day  ridden  down  in  the  fore- 
^^^on  to  his  sister's  house.  Some  matter  of 
^^^^siness  connected  with  hera,  or,  it  may  be, 
^^ith  Miss  Fleming's  aflFairs,  had  brought  him 
^^wn  thus  early. 

You  may  smile,  and  fancy  that  you  know 
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better  than  to  admit  tlic  pretence,  und  Ud 
where  Lilla  was,  it  was  but  too  natural  b 
glioutd  sometimes  ride  down  in  a  mominj 
■without  needing  the  excuse  of  business. 

I  can  only  tell  you  tbat  you  know  the  mi' 
but  indifferently  well  if  you  think  bo. 

He  liad  the  courage  to  stay  away  when  li 
chose,  and  lie  chose  to  do  it  in  the  inormii| 
This  day  there  really  was  a  call  of  biiainesB  \ 
bring  him  down. 

He  had  ridden,  as  he  usually  did,  into  ti 
stable-yard,  witliout  ringing  at  the  door-bell- 
had  asked  whether  the  mistress  was  at  hoia 
and  whether  there  was  any  company;  as 
being  merely  answered  that  there  was  cod 
pany  at  luncheon,  said  ho  would  go  into  tl 
garden,  and  wait  till  they  were  gone;  an 
accordingly  be  had  turned  his  steps  that  w 
He  was  in  a  very  gloomy  bumoor,  and  tt 
himself  particularly  ill-inclined  to  meet  stiiB] 
faces. 

The  night  Miss  Fleming  had  spent  at  tl 
fancy  ball  bad  been  one  little  short  of  torts 
to  Mr.  Craiglethorpe. 
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.  Her  image  haunted  him  with  a  persistence 
^  k  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off.  He  saw 
■f  ier  looking  more  beautiful  than  eyer,  with  her 
B  ^Amr  slightlj  raised  bj  dancing,  her  bright 
Vl^  sparkling  with  pleasure,  dispensing  her 
W  Uniles  upon  all  surrounders;  talking,  laughing; 
f  Worse  than  ail,  coquetting,  in  a  way  it  droye 
[  hat  wild  with  jealousj  to  dwell  upon,  and  jet 
]  whidi  he  could  not  help  dwelling  upon.  The 
r  ^on  possessed  him — haunted  him — he  could 

Ut  get  rid  of  it — and  jet  it  droye  him  almost 

He  had  reallj  been  afraid  to  trust  himself 

k  the  waj  of  this  ball.     For  the  first  time  in 

ik  hfe,  he  had  felt  an  insane  wish  to  be  there. 

Anew  power  was  taking  possession  of  him,  mas- 

toinghim,  impelling  him  with  a  blind  infa- 

tlQation  to  follow  whereyer  she  was ;  to  watch 

W  every  look  and  gesture — ^though  everj  look 

tod  gesture  was  but  a  cause  of  fresh  distress — 

tBa  as  poison — was  as  piercing  steel  to  his 

heart.     He  felt  that  he  was  ceasing  to  be  his 

own  master. 

Bverj  day  he  was  more  obstinatelj  resolyed 
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to  resist  this  iDfatnation  —  this  dcgnidiDg 
infatuation,  as  bis  prido  regarded  it,  EretJ 
daj,  a  power,  too  groat  to  be  controD«i 
seemed  forcing  him  forward  iu  the  pallt  bi 
bad  resolved  to  tear  his  heart  out  rather  tU 
pursue. 

It  is  a  fierce  stniggle  between  a  strong  nan 
and  his  own  passions,  especially  when  the  nu 
is  left  unassisted,  to  figbt  it  out  as  best  he  iBSft 
And  such  was  the  case  here. 

There  were  no  lofty  principles  of  duty—; 
sense  of  acknowledgement  of  responsibility 
higher  claims  than  those  of  this  brief  vodi 
and  its  feelings  here — no  habitual  sense  of  ft 
existence  of  better  scenes  and  nobler  M( 
of  power  at  the  thought  of  which  the 
ardent  sensibihties  are  calmed  and  restrains 
— none  of  these  aids  in  the  dread  darkness  rf 
this  chaos  of  the  passions,  to  sbed  light  over,aiii' 
Kpeak  peace  to,  the  warring  elements  within. 

Nothing  but  his  strong  self  against  ha 
strong  self  I 

Fierce  and  dreadful  contention  t 

His    invincible    pride   against    the 
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Weakness  of  this  irresistible  and  incongruous 
love ! 

Upon  the  day  of  the  ball,  he  had  engaged 

himself  to  dine  out  at  a  grand  city  feast,  in 

order  that  he   might   find   it   impossible   to 

change  his  mind  and  go;    but,  oh!  what  an 

^     evening  it  had  proved  1 

Oh!  how  oppressive  did  he  find  this  large 

^^  somewhat  noisy  company  of  men  around 

"iio,  who,  just  returned  from  their  counting- 

iotises,  and  elevated  by  the  success  of  pros- 

P^i^)us  transactions,  were  enjoying  the  present 

ho\ir  as  much  as  they  possibly  could, — eating, 

*^d drinking,  and  talking,  and  laughing;  whilst 

^^ives  were  rattling — plates  clashing — silver 

^^^Ters  shining — grand  epergnes  dazzling — ^foot- 

^^n  running   about  — a  man  coming  every 

^^oment  to  his  elbow  with  a  new  dish  or  a 

'esh  wine — ^talk,  talk,  talk — eat,  eat,  eat — 

lugh,  laugh,  laugh — summons  to  take  wine — 

^^ods  to  this,  call  from  that ! 

It  fretted  him  to  the  very  soul — he  could 

^lardly  keep  his   seat — he   did  not  keep  his 

t^emper.     It  was  all  he  could  do  to  help  burst- 
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ing  out  into  some  extraragant  ebnU 
other ;  be  had  Dcver  been  in  such  a 
his  life  before.  And  all  for  this  heedl( 
mocking  girl ! 

That  last  thought  it  was  which  dr 
almost  mad. 

He  was  a  man,  as  jou  know,  accust 
have  bis  bumours  tolerated  by  his  fria 
to  do  Tcrj  much  as  be  liked  in  most  coi 
So  his  strange,  sulky  humour  passed 
remark ;  and  this  Taa  the  only — bat  n 
slight — alleTiation  of  the  pain  and  ii 
of  that  eveDing. 

As  early  as  he  decently  could,  he  toe 
and  went  straight  home  to  his  lodging! 
There  he  went  up  to  hia  sittiDg-roono 
vindow,  which  looked  upon  the  street^  • 
to  be  open ;  for  it  was  a  fine  night.  0 
were  running  up  and  down,  and  tbt 
gleaming  from  distance  to  distance,  ai 
side  to  side.  He  went  to  the  windt 
there  he  sat  down ;  and  he  leaned  I 
arms  upon  the  window-sill,  and  his  hei 
his  arms.     The  fresh  night-air  gxve 
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feeling  of  refreahment  about  the  temples — ^the 
only  refreshment  that  could  reach  him.  So 
tkere  he  sat  on. 

Sometimes  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and 
^M;ched  the  carriages  as  they  rolled  bj ;  some* 
tioc^cs  he  listened  to  the  sullen  toll  of  Paul's 
*^Uing  the  midnight  hours.  Paul's  tolled  them 
**1  ^  but  Mr.  Graiglethorpe  remained  where  he 


£e  oould  not  and  did  not  go  to  bed  that 


Se  sat  there  till  daybreak,  neither  medi* 
*^t;ing  nor  reflecting,  but  as  if  in  a  sort  of  dull 
*^^eam  of  misery  which  he  could  not  arouse 
^^Unself  firom.   One  scene  of  wretchedness  after 
^iiother  passed,  present  and  to  come,  succeed- 
ing in  painful  array ;  and  eyery  one  bringing 
its  own  peculiar  pain. 

At  daybreak,  he  flung  himself  as  he  was 
upon  his  bed,  and  slept  uneasily  for  a  few 
hours ;  but  he  got  up  at  the  proper  time,  and 
irent  into  ihe  CSty  as  usual,  doing  everjrthing 
that  was  to  be  done  with  his  accustomed  regu- 
larity.   He  could  not^  howercr,  help  feeling 
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uted  voice  of  Miss  Fleming,  irritated  him 

I  a  wrong. 

n  the  injustice  of  his  passion,  he  contrasted 

misery  with  her  gaiety; — it  seemed  to 
.  like  a  fresh  proof  of  her  utter  indifference 
his  feelings,  to  be  thus  happy,  and  he  so 
^  the  reverse. 

lis  sufferings  wanted  but  one  aggravation, 
t  was  not  long  in  coming. 
3e  heard  a  strange  voice, — only  one  strange 
5e.  There  was  no  party  then,  as  he  liad 
lerstood  from  the  servant, — nothing  to  be 
ed  company.  There  was  only  one  voice, — 
crice  he  recognized  at  once, — a  young  man^s 
3e ;  and  how  detestably  he  laughed !  Like 
K)!, — none  but  fools  were  for  ever  laughing ; 

women  loved  fools, — that  was  the  way  to 
■se  them.     An  idle,  rattling,  giggling  fool ! 
fct  vas  the  way  to  their  hearts. 
3e  hurried  away  in  a  rage. 
CTie  gay  sounds  pursued  him, — followed  him 
!>^rer  he  went.     The   grounds   were  not 
^  enough  for  him  to  escape  them,  and  the 
^  ^ere  very  merry. 
^-  II.  D 
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Presentlj  the  gay  company  seem 
proach.  They  had  eridently  left 
through  the  window.  Now  they  w 
verandah,  and  he  heard  them  dist 
flowers,  and  little  exclamations  of  d 
the  young  girl,  mingled  with  the  yt 
gay  rattle, — hia  tongue  was  incessa 
his  talk  only  intcrnipted  by  what 
Mr,  Craiglethorpe  that  detestable  la 
empty,  idiot  laogh  1 

He  ought  to  have  left  the  garden,- 
that  he  onght.  What  business  had 
listening  in  bitter  contempt  to  the  ( 
s&Uies  of  youth  and  high  spirits?  P 
no  right  to  go  on  indulging  in 
their  pettish  vexation  at  the  cnj 
others ;  these  tilings  have  almost 
efi^cct  as  an  evil  eye.  If  Mr.  Crai 
eye  could  have  possessed  the  power, 
bare  blighted  all  this  pleasant  soc 
glance,  I  am  afraid  the  glance  w 
been  given. 

The  walks  wound  abont  in  an  inti 
ner  in  this  garden,     Where  he  stoc 
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^^^^^  a  good  position^  though  hidden  hinoh 
^  ^y  a  turn,  and  a  large  thicket  of  arbutua. 
Suddenly  the  partj  which  had  now  left  the 
''S^dah  entered  this  yerj  walk,  and  gave  him 
^  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  personal  ap- 
pcuanoe  of  the  fool  whose  empty  laughter  he 
itd  ao  heartily  despised. 

And  I  leave  any  man  to  guess — who  is  no 
anger  young,  who  never  had  been  good-look- 
ig,  and  who  is  now  positively  ugly — of  the 
j[reeable  sensation  produced,  by  seeing  his 
ace  by  the  side  of  the  woman  he  adores,  occu- 
ed  by  one  of  the  handsomest,  most  agreeable, 
id  gentlemanlike  young  fellows  he  had  ever 
held,  who  was  talking,  with  eYerj  appearance 

the  most  favourable  hearing,  to  the  lovely 
sature  beside  him. 

I  leave  any  one  to  imagine  the  feeling  with 
lich  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
unts transfixed,  watching  the  little  party, 
til  every  doubt  of  the  favourable  attention 
it  young  man's  prattle  obtained  was  dis- 
led.  And  with  what  bitterness  of  soul, 
;hout  deigning  to  give  vent  to  one  sigh  of 

D  2 


3ER.  I 
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regret,  he  turned  suddenly'  away  and  left  I 
garden. 

The  business  he  came  upon  was  left  to  ta 
its  chance.  The  nest  day,  and  the  next  dl 
and  the  next  day,  passed  by,  but  Mr.  Craigl 
thorpe  appeared  at  the  Forest  no  more. 

He  left  the  field  open  to  his  riyal,  whc 
lie  knew  at  the  first  glance  to  be  Valenti 
Daubeney.  To  contend  with  such  a  one  at  ■ 
he  held  to  be  unworthy  of  him,  but  the  ide* 
contending  in  vain  was  still  more  insupportab 
In  spite  of  his  amiable  qualities,  when 
weighed  the  real  worth  of  Valentine  againstl 
own,  be  felt  —he  knew  himself  to  be  the  betti 
He  had  a  proud  satisfaction  in  the  comdoi 
ness  that,  after  all,  she  was  throwing  hen 
away.  He  had  a  cruel  comfort  in  suspecti 
the  many  reasons  she  might  find  to  repe 
her  choice,  in  thus  preferring  the  engagi 
flatterer  to  the  strong,  earnest,  truthful  mi 
— the  superficial  attractions  of  the  one  to  1 
own  deep,  devoted  passion. 

Yes,  passion  docs  justice  to  itself  in  U 
However  much  we  may  misprize  our  ezter 
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attractions,   eyerj  one  feels  in   himself  the 
^alue  of  a  deep,  fervent,  changeless  love. 

This  was  Mr.  Craiglethorpe's  proud  conso- 
lation, this  conviction  of  the  priceless  worth  of 
a  love   such  as  he    could  have   given   her, 
— ^however  by  her,  as  he  thought,  despised, — 
ireighed   against   any  feelings,   let   them  be 
^liat  they  might,  which    could  belong  to  a 
character  of  no  real  solidity,  such  as  Valen- 
tine's.     But  where  he  did  wrong,  where  he 
did  wickedly,  where  he  erred  to  the  highest 
degree,  was  when  he  allowed  himself  to  find 
^i^  this  conviction   a   secret    consolation, — a 
consolation  upon    which  he  brooded  with  a 
barbarous  tenacity.      He  had  not  generosity 
enough  to  desire  her  happiness,  if  he  was  not 
^  constitute  it.     In  his  injustice  he  resented 
^^^  indiflference,  as  if  it  were  a  crime ;  and, 
bounded  to  the  quick  in  that  most  sensitive 
P^t — ^his  pride— he  cared  little  what  became 
^*     her,   so    that   she   should  not  find   with 
^^other  that  felicity  which  he  was  unable  to 
•^^tow. 

And  so  to  gratify  these  implacable  feelings. 
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he  left  her,  as  we  shall  see,  without  remorse 
exposed  to  the  fascinations  of  a  maa  he  kne*^ 
to  be  moat  Bcducing,  and  of  whose  steadiLcs? 
and  intriusic  worth  he  had  the  greatest  reason 
to  doubt.  He  measured  tbe  depth  of  the  pre- 
cipice to  which  he  believed  her  to  be  hasteu- 
iug;  and  jet  ho  would  not  stretch  oat  a  fings 
to  aare  her. 

No;  the  absurdity  of  his  passion  sliould 
neTer  be  made  a  subject  of  ridicule  for  tff 
and  her  happy  lover.  He  would  prove  Iiii 
indifference ;  and  at  the  same  time  soothe 
his  galled  feelings,  by  avoiding  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  interest  upon  the  subject,  andbf 
abstaining,  let  things  go  as  they  might,  fron 
tbe  slightest  interference.  And  thus,  uwkr 
the  inflnence  of  these  mingled  passions,  clid 
this  man,  in  the  main  neither  unprincipled,  ill- 
disposed,  nor  hard-hearted,  abandon  the  sacred 
duties  with  which  his  friend  had  invested  him. 
A  prey  to  the  raukHng  tortures  of  his  pride 
and  of  his  love, — absorbed  only  by  self  and 
his  own  sufferings, — he  abandoned  a  yoang 
croature,  scarcel;  yet  out  of  her  girihoodr  ^ 
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the  assiduities  of  a  man  he  did  not  esteem, 

and  believed  would  not  make    her  happj; 

and  she  under  the    sole  guardianship    too, 

of  a  sillj  woman,   whose  understanding  no 

one  could  despise  more  than  he  did  himself. 

Such  were  Mr.  Craiglethorpe's  proceedings, 

^Fen  when  thei]j3  had  not  been  the  slightest 

£ix>und  for  personal  offence;   unfortunately, 

^o^erer,  causes  for  personal  offence  could  not 

tut  arise,  when  two  gaj  and  giddy  young 

<^i%atures  were  thrown  into  this  peculiar  but 

^dden  relation,  with  the  heart  of  the  stem 

httt  sensitive  man;— offence  which,  during  the 

long  coiuse  of  years  which  had  since  elapsed, 

h.e  had  never  forgiven.    No,  not  until  the  deep 

self-abasement  he  had  lately  felt,  had  broken 

^OTO,  as  it  were,  the  intrenchments  of  his 

pride,  and  aroused  the  better  and  juster  spirit 

which  slumbered  within  hinu 
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CHAPTER  m. 


"  l>Uciaixtii:$ii*d  mueh  by  reuon,  And  still  sum 
Bv  our  cApacicy  of  gnce  divine, 

we  are  held 
A^vouiic;iblo:  and  God.  some  future  daj. 
Will  reckon  with  us  roundlj." 

CowPEB. 

Mrs.  Selwtn  to  Mb.  Craiolethorpk. 
Mv  dear  brother. 

It  is  an  age  since  you  have  been  dow<^ 
to  see  us  :  what  on  earth  keeps  you  away  1 

You  really  ought  to  come.  Things,  I  assur^ 
yoiu  are  taking  quite  a  desirable  turn ;  an^ 
if  you  don't  take  care,  I  shall  hare  disposed  o» 
Lilla  Fleming,  and  she  will  have  disposed  o* 
herself,  before  you,  her  guardian,  know  an^** 
thing  about  it.  Really,  if  I  did  not  kno"^ 
you  so  thoroughly  as  I  do,  I  should  half  believ"^ 
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re  vas  a  reason  for  your  stajing  away  so 
tioadously.  A  little  time  ago  you  used  to 
lere  ereiy  day ;  and  why,  brother,  when  a 
r  is  on  the  tapis,  and  you  ought,  surely, 
I  tiines  in  the  world,  to  be  here ;  here  you 
come,  I  cannot  conceive.  You  had  taken 
a  habit  of  coming  when  there  was  no 
dar  necessity  for  it,  though  I  was  so 
glad  to  see  you,  you  know — and  now, 
there  really  is  a  reason  why  you  should 
the  spot,  you  stay  away. 
I  was  wondering  at  what  the  reason 
ur  strange  conduct  could  be,  an  odd 
lit  came  into  my  head.  If  I  could  ever 
belieyed  you  capable  of  anything  of  the 
I  could  almost  have  fancied  you  had 
in  love  with  Miss  Fleming  yourself,  and 
)t  like  to  see  her  about  to  be  carried  off 
other.  Don't  be  angry,  it  was  only  one 
f  a  thousand  conjectures  which  will  come 
me's  head.  Don't  believe  I  entertained 
iously  for  a  moment.  However,  pray 
or  there's  no  knowing  what  people  may 
*.     Valentine  Daubeney  is  here  every 
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day,  and  all  day  long.  lie  Las  not  proposeJ 
jet,  but  I  eipect  he  will  pop  tbe  questim 
every  time  he  comes  ;  and  there  can  be  httb 
doubt  of  what  the  answer  will  be.  I  roaEy 
■wish  you  would  come  down.  I  want  to  ben 
what  you  will  have  to  say  about  it,  though  then 
can  be  but  one  thing  for  any  rational  creatnn 
to  say;  forValentine  is  a  dehghtfiil  young msii 
and  the  Daubeneys  are  a  most  respectaMi 
famdy,  and  as  lich  as  can  be.  And  YaleuliiM 
is  an  only  son — an  only  child,  indeed.  So  i 
you  made  an  objection,  which  you  rcall] 
can't,  I  should  attribute  it  to  sheer  envy;  bnf 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  you  woulc 
make  any.    Howerer,  do  come. 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Ella  Sblttv. 

This  letter  of  his  sister's  broogbt  Hi 
Oraiglethorpe  dowB  to  the  Forest  iouH 
diately. 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  M 
aU. 

And  coDscieoce  it  was  which  gave  to  A 
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ttDUDQD-pIace  letter  a  power  snch  as  the  most 

iRgnant  words  can  seldom  command. 

Tliat  aD  idea  of  ttie  nature  she  alluded  to 
CBsId  haye  entered  into  the  head  of  his  goB- 
tifBig  sister,  was  wormwood  to  hinu  He  fdt 
cflended  in  the  sacredness  of  his  hidden  lore^ 
iqpnaded  bj  the  imfdied  weakness — offended 
%f  ibe  Teary  terma  in  which  she  expressed  her 
diabelieL 

The  universal  (^[nmoin  whidi  seemed  to  pre- 
iiQ,  tiiat  for  him  to  fiill  in  lore  was  an  idea 
hio  ridiculous  to  be  seriouslj  entertained  bj 
laj  one,  hurt  him  more  than  ail  the  rest. 

As  the  best  answer  to  all  these  halfHSus- 
poonsy  he  resdved  to  ride  down  to  the  Forest 
inmediatelj,  to  show  his  indifference  bj  ab- 
tamg  from  all  interference — ^not  the  interest 
l»e  ought  to  have  taken — interfere  he  would 

IQtL 

He  was  afraid  of  justifying  hia  sister^a  half- 
upicions^  if  he  made  the  least  opposition  to 
10  match,  or  attempted  to  qppose  anj  of  her 
hemes^  and  therefove  he  determined  to  be 
asive. 
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He  resented,  unjust  as  was  the  feeling 
of  its  injustice  he  was  quite  aware — so  deeplj 
resented  Miss  Fleming's  preference  for  another, 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stand  by  mi 
leave  her  to  take  her  chance  with  a  young  mas 
■whom  he  knew  to  be  unworthy  of  her. 

The  exquisite  pain  this  determination  oca* 
sioned  him  hid  from  him,  in  some  measure,  I 
believe,  the  ungenerous  nature  of  bis  conduct. 

A  delusion  not  uncommon. 

In  the  meantime,  this  continued  absenift 
this  total  cessation  of  all  communication  sioa  i 
their  quarrel,  had  comnnced  Miss  Fleming  not  I 
only  of  his  insensibility,  but  of  the  harsbnen 
and  implacability  of  his  temper.  She  cooM 
not  help  contrasting  the  yearning  of  her  own 
heart  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  cold  indif- 
ference of  his. 

In  spite  of  the  charm  of  Valentine's  soci^,  , 
and  the  delusive  pleasure  of  his  flattery  and  ^ 
admiration,  for  many,  many  days ;  her  heart ' 
was,  in  its  moments  of  reaction,  when  atks 
was  left  to  her  own  thoughts,  and  her  young 
admirer  was  gone,  still  unsatisfied.     Nay,  ceta 
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At  times^  in  the  verj  midst  of  his  blandish- 
neiitSy  that  heart — ^that  trae  and  constant 
heart  of  hers — ^was  longing  after  the  absent. 

Valentine  gone,  she  caught  herself  thinking 
Diuch  more  of  Mr.  Craiglethorpe's  contempt 
and  anger,  than  of  her  young  lover's  passionate 
admiration,  which  amounted  almost  to  idolatry, 
— of  the  sullen  gloom,  the  determined  unfor- 
gmngness,  the  inyincible  coldness,  of  the  one, 
rather  than  of  the  gay  adorations,  the  fervour, 
the  tenderness  of  the  other. 

At  last  she  began  to  blame  herself  for  this. 
She  began  to  take  herself  to  task  for  an 
hifatuation,  which  led  her  to  bestow  so  much 
thought  upon  one  who  never  thought  of  her — 
*o  the  injury  of  one  who  seemed  to  think  and 
<5*re  for  nothing  else.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
^^^  history  of  a  young  girl's  heart !  She 
had  to  struggle  against,  to  chase  from  her 
heart,  aflfections  built  upon  esteem  for  the 
^nier,  the  severer,  but  more  solid  character 
■*-and  to  argue  herself,  as  it  were,  into  reward- 
^g  by  her  love  that  which  was  so  truly  loveable, 
^  truly  capable  of  fascinating  a  young  heart 


gratitude  for  this  tendern( 
devotiou  ^vllich  the  contras 
unkindness  of  Mr.  Craiglet: 
the  more  atriking,  begaa  i 
oyer  other  feeliBga,  and 
this  divided  heart,  the  si 
the  Bfxange  sympathy  whi< 
the  one,  began  to  give  waj 
way— before  the  happine 
and  the  charm  of  so  much 

humour. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that 
feelings,  she  should  take  i 
depreciating  the  one  chars 
herself  the  qualities  of  th 
should  suffer  Valentine,  i 

or  other, — ^probably  bees 
consciousness  of  not  sb 
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up  his  pecoliarities  to  ridicule.  A  thing  he 
woxdd  do  with  so  much  drolleij  as  to  provoke 
many  a  laugh  in  spite  of  herself  and  in  spite 
too  of  a  certain  soreness  of  feeling  which  would 
make  itself  felt  whenever  the  subject  was  men- 
Honed. 


It  is  a  charming  day  at  the  end  of  Julj^ 
and  the  Forest  is  in  all  its  glorj.  The  old 
thorns  and  the  scraggy  ancient  elms,  are  min- 
gled with  the  limes  in  the  full  softness  of  their 
verdure,  and  perfuming  the  air  with  their 
blossoms.  The  sun  in  his  splendour  is  career- 
ing through  a  deep  blue  and  cloudless  sky.  It 
is  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  and  Mr. 
Craiglethorpe,  musing  and  sullen,  out  of  sorts, 
and  out  of  spirits,  is  riding  through  the  forest 
glades  towards  his  sister's  house. 

As  he  proceeds,  sometimes  he  makes  a  return 
upon  himself,  and,  wondering  why  he  is  there, 
is  half  tempted  to  turn  his  horse's  head  and  go 
to  London.  Sometimes  he  feels  his  heart 
beating  with  an  almost  wild  emotion,  and  the 
colour  mounting  to  his  pale  face,  at  the  thought, 


at  !ior  feet,  confess  lii; 
mere}- ;  at  others,  the 
rises  with  a  sort  of  i 
himself  aod  at  her,  vh 
such  as  his  has  been  c 
offered  to  that  Toman 
Sometimes, — bat  th 
— but  to-day,  he  kneii 
■would  at  inteirals  gei 
sometimes  he  pictarec 
loving  and  beloTed, 
warned,  instructed,  and 
something  of  that  tenc 
and  of  affection  vith  vr] 
rewarded  her  father.  1 
dared  hope  for.    At  < 
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^ed  ^th  himself  and  had,  as  he  thought, 
maatered  the  passion  which  so  tortured  him. 

In  this  persuasion  he  had  ventured  to  leave 
london,  but  as  he  approached  the  spot  where 
she  lived,  as  the  meeting  drew  nearer  and 
Bearer,  it  was  as  if  the  tumultuous  tide,  so  long 
forced  back,  had  returned  in  all  its  strength — 
>s  if  at  this  summons  from  his  sister,  at  this 
s^asuranoe  that  he  was  about  to  meet  Lilla 
again — ^the  defences  so  courageously  main- 
tained had  at  once  given  way,  and  the  waters, 
i^uhing  back  in  one  overwhelming  flood,  had 
^udered  vain  every  attempt  at  resistance. 

The  nearer  he  approached  the  place,  the 

more  his  agitation  increased.     The  sweet  in- 

Anenoes  of  nature  which  surrounded  him,  as 

I      through  the  lovely  forest  glades  he  rode,  cross- 

^  by  a  shorter  way  to  his  sister's  house — 

'J^e  deep  shadows  that  fell  upon  the  grass — 

the  beauteous  sky  over  head — the  green  depths 

I      ^f  that   romantic  wilderness — ^the   sound  of 

^^^  light  summer  wind,  as  it  rose  and  feU 

^ong  the  leafy  boughs  of  the  old  elms — the 

Vol.  n.  b 


;p:r::^—t,li::;^  of  a  U 
10  :.i^:o,  o:  a  lii^-lier  . 
serer  to  enter. 

Sretj  step  be  took 
i|Min  Oiese  Bedoded  pt 
hants  of  MS  bdiiKi  1 
tWf  thing  of  Usiaexor 
of  tbe  kaisk  detoBUBt 
b«  vnfj  itep  he  fUt 
■ehwi. — ukd  his  iron 
atna^  Bemns  ^itati 
MMd.  to  Iw.  HiB 
f«ib»gf  hit  teaplcB  hi 
itiwrgg  tKpidrtion,  as  h 
the  ftTnai  vUch  led  I 
•vm*^  bihiad  the  bosb 
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suRnents  he  should  see  her  again !  Oh,  bliss 
ao  Icmg  deriredl — ^bliss  which,  in  his  stem 
stoidsm,  he  had  denied  himself  so  long ! — This 
happiness,  at  least,  nothing  could  deprive  him 
of- of  this,  nothing  could  rob  him  now.— Ho 
mngt  see  her.  That  strange,  long-forbidden, 
but  most  exquisite  joj,  would  be  his  once  more. 
He  should  see  Lilla  Fleming  once  more. 

He  was  at  last  so  entirely  absorbed  by  this 
agitating  sense  of  happiness,  that  he  seemed  to 
hare  forgotten  how  many  circumstances  might 
have  occurred  since  they  met,  to  poison  every 
particle  of  enjoyment. 

By  the  time  he  had  entered  the  stable-yard 
by  the  usual  gate,  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  was  in- 
capable of  any  thought  or  feeling  but  that  one 
— he  was  about  to  see  her  he  loved  again. 

He  asked  no  questions  this  time,  as  a  groom 
approached  to  take  his  horse— no  questions — 
but  flinging  his  bridle  to  the  man,  took  a  short 
bade  way,  which,  leading  through  a  comer  of 
the  shrabbery,  brought  him  to  a  private  garden 
door,  and  thus  entered  the  house  without 
having  been  seen  or  announced  by  any  one. 

£  2 
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He  walked  straight  down  a  side  paMge^ 
and  through  the  hall ;  and,  without  stoppiig 
even  to  take  off  his  hat^  laid  his  tramUiif 
hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  aitting-rooni  door. 
It  opened,  and  there  he  was. 

His  face  flushed,  his  limhs  trembliiq^  asd 
his  restless  eye  in  a  hurried  manner  nuJdiig  As 
circuit  of  the  room. 

A  face  and  figure  such  as  his  was  not  madB 
to  express  extreme  nerrous  agitation  in  a  {NB^ 
ticularl  J  becoming  manner ;  and  constituted  for 
resistance,  and  strength,  in  its  weakness  it  was 
uDgraceful,  almost  contemptible. 

His  air  was  more  than  usually  ungainly- 
awkward — almost  ridiculous — whilst  his  heart 
was  beating  with  that  tenderness,  that  passioQi 
which  gives  to  happier  countenances  so  waA 
interest  and  expression. 

But  the  sight  which  met  his  eyes  as  he  en- 
tcrcil  the  room  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all 
the  gentler  emotions.  The  hurrying  currents 
rushed  upon  his  heart,  and  the  flush  upon  his 
cheek  was  succeeded  by  a  deadly  paleness. 

The  two  lovers — ^for  professed  lovers  they 
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maj  now  be  considered, — ^were  sitting,  side  bj 
side,  npon  a  little  sofa,  placed  within  a 
window  seat  at  the  other  end  of  the  room ; 
and  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe,  dazzled  and  bewil- 
dered as  was  his  yision,  saw  that  Valentine 
was  holding  lalla's  hand  in  his. 

The  room  was  large,  and  the  windows,  lofty 
and  narrow,  sprang  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling;  the  curtains  fell  in  rich  folds  from 
the  cornices;  fine  gilding,  flowers,  paintings, 
adorned  it ;  and  the  green  shadows  from  the 
large  trees,  in  all  their  wealth  of  summer 
foliage,  were  cast  by  the  now  declining  smi, 
beaming  in  his  glory  behind  them. 

It  was  as  some  beautiful  temple,  to  enshrine 
so  much  love  :  within  it  sat  those  two. 

He  saw  nothing  else. 

His  sister  sat  there,  at  some  little  distance, 
busied  with  her  everlasting  embroidery-frame, 
but  he  heeded  not  her, — ^he,  indeed,  did  not 
see  her. 

He  went  straight  up  to  them. 

He  went  headlong  up  to  them, — ^rashly, — 
without  pause  or  hesitation, — in  a  strange. 


hBsty^  hurried  maimqr,  uUimfjbt  Bf  to  tiMn; 
and  Valentine's  ezperienoedeTte  at  onoedeteclii 
how  matters  stood  irith  Mr.  OtaigtoUioqpe, 

First,  he  did  not  know  whether  to  like  ik« 
not;  then  the  handsome  yoong &Uow  kq^ai 
— ^A  secret  langh  it  was  of  confldoos  tziamphr— 
The  trinmph  of  jonth,  and  gaiety,  avd  beanlj, 
over  years,  and  nglines8»  and  wotmlLjf  a 
Uooming  flower  heside  the  withered  stem.  Ika 
hingh, — ^when  men,  in  that  dry  and  witiherei 
stem,  think  they  detect  the  passion  whidi  only 
hefits  the  flower. 

So  laughed  Valentine,  in  the  hanghtinesB 
of  his  heart,  as  he  rose  from  his  place,  and 
with  one  of  his  polite  salutations — his  bri^t, 
curling  hair  waving  charmingly  over  his  bit>w, 
bowed,  and  with  his  pleasant,  but  now  rather 
consdons  smile,  offered  his  place  by  Miss 
Fleming  to  her  guardian. 

He  looked  only  at  the  guardian,  not  at 
Miss  Fleming.  Had  he  looked  at  her  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  seen  something  whidi 
would  have  abated  his  self-exultation.  Had  he 
Mtended  to  her,  he  might  have  caught  a  alight^ 
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agitated  exdamatiim  cf  Burprise,  and  have  seen 
a  hand  hastily  held  out,  and  then  as  hastilj 
withdraim.  He  migfat  have  marked  the  colour 
change, — a  glow  oyer  face  and  bosom,  then  a 
paleness :  but  the  whole  was  but  the  affair  of 
m  few  seconds ;  in  the  next  Mrs*  Selw jn  had 
joined  the  group,  and  was  somewhat  noisilj 
wdeoming  her  brother,  and  exdaiming  upoa 
the  length  of  time  that  he  had  kept  awaj. 

For  once,  the  rapid  revulsions  of  his  feeling 
were  too  nmch  for  the  strong  man's  self-pos- 
session. 

For  the  finst  time  in  his  life  this  happened, 
and  he  was  completely  oyerset  by  it.  He  had 
80  complete  a  habit  of  undeviating  self-com- 
mand, that  when  it  was  once  shaken,  he  seemed 
to  be  left  utterly  defenceless  against  the  tide  of 
imperious  passion  which  was  now  rushing  in. 

He  behayed  oddly  and  ridiculously, — he  felt 
that  he  was  behaving  oddly  and  ridiculously, 
and  this  only  increased  his  confusion. 

XdUa  gazed  at  him,  wondering,  but  silent ; 
Valentine  smiled.  Mrs.  Selwyn  made  a  fuss, 
«— 4he  best  thing  she  could  have  done  to  cover 
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uiv limes,  lie  was  beside  hii 
M'liat  he  said  or  did.  It  w 
laj  there ;  he  was  conscio 
pressive  thought, — there  si 
tine  was  at  her  side. 

Little  did  she  suspect 
agitation,— to  her  it  was 
hensible.     Could  she  hare 
passing  in  his  breast  it  mi 
been  too  late, — an  explan 
restored  them  to  each  otli 
not  a  suspicion   of   it^ — si 
him,  and  he  totally  and  en 
hended  her. 

She  was  very  much  agif 
strove  hard  to  conceal  it. 
tions  rushed  into  her  mind 
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Mr.  Cndglethorpe  still  possessed  orer  her  feel- 
ings. She  thought  it  an  afiront  to  Valentine 
to  be  thus  agitated  by  another. 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  she  mistook  Mr. 
Graiglethorpe's  feeliugs  as  much  as  ever.  He 
bad  rejected  her  offered  hand — he  had  hardlj 
spoken  to  her.  Was  it  possible  that  he  could 
be  still  offended  1  But  whether  he  were  or 
not,  that  did  not  matter  now. 

He  would  not  take  the  place  bj  her  side 
which  Valentine  had  offered.  The  young  man, 
howcTer,  continued  standing,  leaning  against 
the  side  of  the  window,  and  the  little,  con- 
temptuous smile  still  upon  his  lip. 

Miss  Fleming  felt  more  uncomfortable  erery 
moment.  The  window  stood  most  temptingly 
open  ;  she  could  not  resist  the  relief  it  offered. 
She  rose  and  walked  out,  and  Valentine  im- 
mediately followed  her.  And  so  vanished  the 
sun  from  the  horizon,  and  a  doud  as  of  thick 
darkness  fell  over  the  unhappy  man  thus  lefb. 
In  vain  his  sister  plied  him  with  her  exclama- 
tions and  her  questions ;  a  sullen  Yes  or  No 
was  all  that  he  could  or  would  vouchsafe  in 


Ajid  now  it  k  betwaei 
npon  the  eTening  of  that 
A  warm,  soft  Bonuner 
the  windows  atiil  stand  o 
loom  is  again  emptjr,  « 
flitting  gloomilj  in  the 
buried  in  painful  thong 
he  had  passed  I 

How  had  he  ever  br 
tiuooghit?  Snchtortufl 
Such  paroijams  of  pride, 
ftnd  despair  J 

Such  a  straggle  to  hi< 
"wnitain  his  nanal  atem  c 
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tared  "wiih  idl  those  feelings  of  mortification 
\i  arise  bom  the  conscioosness  of  haying 
led  in  the  attempt  to  act  according  to  oar 
aons  of  the  becoming  and  the  right,  and  of 
ring  been  absurd  and  ridicoloos. 
Fo  sit  theire  longer  soon  became  insnpport- 
e.  He  was  alone  7  everjbod j  had  left  him 
I  had  gone  out.  Where  were  they  all  gone 
:  Their  presence  irritated  him  to  an  un- 
rable  degree,  yet  their  absence  seemed  more 
wearable  stilL  Absent  and  forgotten ! — Oh ! 
t  was  worse  than  all. 

le  rose,  took  a  hasty  turn  or  two  about  the 
n,  and  then  he  also,  taking  adrantage  of 
window  which  stood  wide  open,  sought  the 
eshment  of  the  cool  evening  air  amidst  the 
ibberies  of  the  garden. 
L^he  stars  were  gleaming  brightly  this  fine 
imer  night ;  the  air  was  heayy  with  a  softly 
ing  dew.  The  night  owl  making  its  lulling 
1  in  an  oak-tree  near,  was  the  only  sound 
ye  heard — everjrthing  so  still  and  so  beaur 
L  Those  ever-watchful  eyes  sparkling 
re  him — telling  him,   if  he    could  have 


earth  !  But,  alas!  for  him  wiio  has  nc 
awakened  to  the  roicca  from  aboTe 
ear  has  never  been  opened  to  that  e 
monj,  and  to  whom  natnie  speaks  i 
dead  I 

He  vandered,  restless  and  miseraUf 


The  garden  was  a  treacherous  sori 
den.  Being  arranged  with  much  art, 
give  the  impression  of  its  occnpjing 
larger  space  than  it  reallj  did,  and, 
happens  in  gardens  of  this  descripti< 
London,  the  modem  taste  in  landsa 
dening  was,  perhaps,  not  nnpleasantlj, 
with  the  relics  of  a  more  ancient  schoi 
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anrious  to  the  eje,  not  so  to  the  ear ;  thus 
3le  were  rather  dangerously  led  into  an 
i  of  the  walks  being  much  more  secluded 
A  thej  really  were. 

Such  treacherous  garden  hedge- work — ^these 

Jttk,  and  except  to  the  ear,  impenrious  bar- 

fen,   often  play  an  unportant  part  in  old 

Axries :  as  in  the  instance  now  before  us. 

.    There  had  been  one  of  the  aboye-mentioned 

lid  fashioned  yew-hedged  walks  left  in  Mrs^ 

Sdwyn's  garden,  but  it  happened  not  to  be 

ft  straight  walk,  for  it  was  in  fact  the  remnant 

tf  what    once  had  been  a  labyrinth.     The 

tilths  turned  and  twisted  about  in  an  intri- 

Titte  and  fantastical  manner,  winding  round 

ind  round  each  other ;  separated  by  the  yew 

kdge,  which  great  age  and  constant  clipping 

hd  rendered  as  impervious  to  the  eye  as  a 

f  itone  wall, — so  that  whilst  following  the  mazes 

tf  these  walks,  it  was  impossible  to  understand 

^  plan  upon  which  they  were  laid  down,  or 

to  disooTcr  whither  they  would  exactly  lead. 

The  hedge,  moreover,  being  so  excessively 
thick,  admitted  of  a  species  of  niches,  being 
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from  time  to  time  cut  in  it,  in  which  nitb 
benches  had  been  placed,  forming  pleaeant 
ahady  seats,  looking  Tery  retired  &om  dj 
impenetrable  thickness  of  the  hedges,  and  btii| 
so,  in  fact,  for  very  few  people  Tisited  this 
somewhat  dismal  part  of  the  grounds. 

The  lovers  were  fond  of  this  place. 

Its  quiet  seclusion  was  most  acceptaUt  is 
a  garden  rather  too  much  exposed  to  tlie  cj» 
of  day,  and  rather  too  well  stocked  mti 
troublesome  gardeners  and  their  boys.  Bcsida  ' 
in  midsummer  heat,  its  darkness  and  teudd 
gloom  was  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  glare  of 
more  sunshiny  walks  and  grass  plots,— mi 
at  all  hours  its  solemn  stillness  harmosiKd 
with  the  mood  of  those  who  were  bcginninj 
to  become  seriously  attached  to  each  other. 

They  two  had  wandered  there  this  GYtsnJL^ 
and,  placed  upon  one  of  the  benches,  they  «ot 
talking  together. 

Quite  unconscious  of  this,  the  presaft 
humour  of  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  had  led  hiffi  tB 
wander  towards  the  same  spot.  Ho  soon  be- 
came iurohed  in  the  mazes  of  tha  labyEmtkk 
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1  tarn  of  which  brou^t  him  just  upon 
:  on  the  other  side  of  that  portion  of 
^  nnder  which  the  two  young  people 
ting. 

7  and  occupied  wiUi  his  own  painful 
he  walked  slowly  on,  inattentive  to  the 
of  Toices,  and  the  merry  laugh  which 
t)m  time  to  time  have  been  heard, 
le  adyanced  nearer,  his  attention  was 
— ^he  heard  his  own  name* 
{topped — hesitated  whether  to  go 
y  go  back;  and  whilst  he  hesitated, 
^erb  was  verified — unhappily  for  them 

raid  not  have  missed  the  sight  for  the 
—it  was  impayable.  Oh  that  Parren 
1  there  to  take  a  new  lesson  I  It  was 
.  to  be  wasted  upon  me — that  ineffable 

which  he  came  upl     Mr.   Oraigle- 

What  a  name ! — what  a  scraggy 

oth  name ! — ^AU  bone,  all  crack,  like  a 

and  so  happily  adapted  I  Then  his 
ie  bow — ^was  it  a  bow,  or  what  was  it  1 
m  to  see  such  an  old  dried  piece  of 
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antiquity,    blushing    aod  stammering  like  l 
school-boy  ....." 

She  laughed — a  saucy  sort  of  laugh,  td 
said : — 

"  If  he  has  the  manners  of  a  school-boy.it 
is  all  of  the  boy  that  is  left  in  him." 

"  Boy !  lie  never  was, — he  nerer  could  hsre 
been  a  boy, — there  is  nothing  of  the  heart  thit 
■waa  once  a  boy's,  in  him .  I'll  be  ewom  he 
not  one  atom  of  the  warmth,  the  ferror, 
natural  touch  which  belong  to  the  man  who  brt' 
once  been  a  boy.  If  you  were  to  dissect  that 
old  withered  body  of  his,  you  would  find  a  heat 
no  bigger  than  a  hazel  nut,  take  my  word  fff 
it.  Not  a  pulse  within  it,  except  indeed 
Oh,  LiUa !  I  beg  pardon  of  your  charms,  a- 
cept,  indeed,  as  I  shrewdly  suspect,  the  oM 
ninny  should  chance  to  be  in  love." 

"  In  love!"  said  she  scornfully;  "If 
like  to  see  Mr,  Craiglcthorpe  in  love." 

"  It  would  not  be  particularly  in  characM 
with  liis  face  to  be  sure,  and  yet,  do  you  knot,  ] 
Lilla,  I  think  the  queer  creature — Oh,  Cupidl 
what    a    miscbieyoua  urchin   thou    art — biB 
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Bit,—."  and  he  laughed  aloud, — "  has  really, — 
^h,  Lilla^  Lilla !  what  business  had  you  to 
tpend  the  darts  from  those  eyes  upon  such  a 
opeless  subject/' 

"  The  darts  fit)ni  my  eyes, — what  nonsense 
mtalk!  Believe  me,  Mr.  Graiglethorpe  is 
I  utterly  incapable  of  feeling  a  generous 
iflflion  as  he  is  incompetent  to  inspire  if 
She  spoke  bitterly  as  she  felt  upon  the 
bject 

**  May  be  so, — I  don't  know,  and  most  sure 
do  not  care.  I  belieye  and  feel,  that  no  one 
fdd  resist  you,  .not  even  he.  But,  Lilla,  did 
)a  see  him  at  dinner  1  So  majestically  sullen, 
i  grandly  sulky,  so  magnificently  above  ren- 
ering  the  slightest  attention  to  any  one — more 
ipecially  to  me.  Oh,  nothing  but  the  ec- 
iatic  sentiment  could  thus  elevate  a  man 
X)ve  himself,  and  above  propriety.  You 
low  how  a  generous  passion  lifts  a  man 
lOve  himself, — above  all  baser  things.  Oh, 
it  dish  of  green  pease ! — To  which  he  would 
f  help  you,  in  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Selwyn 
Jddo.— Ha!  ha!  ha!" 
WL.  II.  r 
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"Ha!  ha!  ha!" — He  heard  her 
reply. 

"  You  may  take  my  -word  for  it ; 
the  diguity  of  a  sligbled  love  in  a 
Green  pease !  —  Forbid  it  beaTcn  I 
pease  to  a  woman  who  loTed  anc 
beg  pardon, — liked  another,  I  shot 
little  better  than  himself, — rather  p( 
— Grand  !  wasn't  it  V 

She  laughed  again. 

Whatever  the  impertinent  coxco: 
to  amuse  himself  with,  ahe  laughed 
was  not  only  content  to  see  his  (^ 
tnmed  into  ridicule  by  an  empty  fool 
did  more, — his  heart,  his  faithful  earr 
his  passion,  his  fervent  invincible  pa) 
was  made  the  subject  of  that  coxcoi 
mockery,  and  still  she  laughed  I 

A  few  more  of  sentences  such  aa 
lowed,  but  their  light  and  pointed  : 
despair  to  represent;  for  I  perceive 
the  few  which  I  have  retained,  do 
the  manner  in  which  Valentine  show 
man  whom  he  disliked,  as  a  man  in 
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^w  even  the  least  formidable  rival.  A  few 
ore  laughs  firom  Lilla,  who,  piqued  and  alie- 
ted,  took  pleasure  in  hearing  him  depreciated 
on  whom  so  much  thought  and  feeling  had 
5n  thrown  away — 

i  few  more  such  sentences,  such  laughs, 
•e  listened  to — and  then,  the  deeply  oflfended 
1  turned  away. — 

le  had  had  enough — He  had  receired  his 
to. 

Tie  passion  he  had  once  felt  could  not  be 
luered,  but  from  that  time  it  changed  its 
•actor. 

he  had  listened,  and  with  evident  amuse- 
t,  to  the  discourse  which  was  making  him 
ulcus;  not  only  personally,  but  in  his 
arred  passion  for  herself.  She  had 
led — she  had  enjoyed  it — she  had  added 
ntence  or  two  of  bitter  sarcasm  to  the 
satire  of  the  other.  He  saw  the  light  in 
k  he  was  considered — saw  it  with  all  the 
ivation  which  such  circumstances  tend 
•oduce. 

5    might    have    been    disliked — he  was 

f2 


«8 


again. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Craignez,  seigneur^  craignez  qae  le  ciel  rigoareox 
Ne  Tons  haisse  assez  pour  exaacer  yos  voeox. 
Soareiit  dans  sa  colere  il  re9oit  nos  yictimes, 
Ses  prints  sont  soayent  la  peine  de  nos  crimes. 

Racine. 

This  desertion  persuaded  the  inexperienced 
Lilla,  as  such  a  desertion  has  persuaded  many 
a  girl  before  her,  of  the  utter  indifference  of 
the  man,  who  had  thus  abandoned  her  to  the 
pursuit  of  another. 

She  was  ignorant  alike  of  the  exaggerations 
of  jealousy  and  pride. 

In  spite  of  Valentine's  gay  assertions,  she  did 
not  in  the  least  believe  that  Mr.  Craiglethorpe 
cared  for  her.  All  his  conduct  she  explained 
in  another  way — she  attributed  to  the  oflPence 
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she  had  giTCn,  and  to  the  dislike  he  had  tm^^" 
to  her,  tills  complete  aToidance  and  utter  c**** 
lessnoss  aa  to  her  fate. 

Partlj  in  resentment  at  this  condact,  b*" 
more  because  her  good  and  grateful  lieart  ^ss 
filled  with  tenderness,  by  the  strong  contra** 
between  the  harshness  an<l  imkindness  of  tlis 
one,  and  the  fond  devotion  of  the  other,  ihl 
gave  herself  up  to  this  fresh,  sentiment  cvffj 
day  more  and  more  ;  as  if  she  sought  in  diess 
gentler  emotions  a  relief  from  the  pain  ani 
disappointment  which  she  had  experienced 

Yet,  after  all,  iu  this  case  aa  in  many  oUkb. 
the  heart  decided  justly  :  the  weaker  attidi- 
ment  was  to  the  really  inferior  being.  TV 
natural  instinct  of  Miss  Fleming  had  doubtl» 
pointed  as  to  where  the  real  superiority  iij'- 
and  this  new  attachment,  though  it  graduall/ 
superseded  the  first,  never  fully  satisfied  and 
filled  her  heart — not,  at  least,  as  the  other 
might  have  done — had  done. 

However,  in  due  course  of  time,  Valentiafl 
Daabeoey  made  his  proposals  in  form  ud 
was  accepted.      Which  events  were  duly  \fj 
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Sd^ryn  reported  to  Mr.  Craiglethorpe, 
uitelligence  eliciting  from  him  neither 
^^  nor  remonstrance. 


might  haye  been  about  four  weeks  after 
atal  occurrence  in  the  labyrinth,  that  Mr. 
ethorpe,  who  had  resumed  all  his  ancient 
of  business  and  society,  and  who  again 
out — as  had  once  been  his  custom — 
i  every  day,  among  his  old  friends  and 
B,  —  was    present    at    a    conrersation 
trivial  as  it  might  appear,  exercised  a 
Fal  influence  over  the  course  of  his  in- 
life  ;  even   though  it  led  not  to  the 
st  deviation  from  the  course  of  action 
I  resolved  to  adopt. 

^as  because  it  led  to  no  deviation  from 
iirse  of  action  which  he,  in  the  inveteracy 
deep  resentment,  had  determined  upon, 
his  very  conversation  laid  the  founda- 
►r  that  remorse  which,  though  it  had  so 
lUmbered,  had  never  entirely  died  away, 
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and  which  late  events  had  awaken© 
strength, — Reraorse!  for  duties  omit 
as  later  yeara  disclose  the  fatal  co 
of  the  omission,  almost  equals  in 
that  which  arises  from  recollection  i 
ure  have  actually  done  ! 

His  heart  and  conEcience — those 
cordcrs  of  the  past — now,  after  th 
thirty  years,  recalled  to  him  with  . 
tensity  the  very  words  of  the  foUowi 
sation,  and  the  almost  maligDant  i 
with  which  he  had  listened  to  it. 

"  .  .  .  .  Have  you  any  idea  of  « 
eyes  upon  that  estate  near  Ringwo< 
large — has  been  well  managed — the 
buildings,  as  I  am  told,  all  tight  anc 

"  No ;  I  heard  it  was  as  good 
That  old  Daubeney  was  about  it ;  ; 
not  quite  in  trim  to  go  into  the  marl 
old  Fortunatus." 

"  Fortunatus,  you  saj  V 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  :  every  thing  an 
old  fellow  takes  in  hand.  His  la£ 
tion  alone,  I  have  heard,  brought  1 
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^  per  cent. ;  and  he's  a  prudent  old 
^"^uiet  as  a  church-mouse.  He  and  his 
^oman,  as  he  calls  her,  spend  next  to 

I  

^g.  He  could  buy  us  all  out  if  he 
.  No— no  use  bothering  myself  about  a 
rtj  that  Daubenej  has  set  his  mind  upon 
oaj  be  considered  as  good  as  gone.'' 
heard  yesterday  that  he  had  withdrawn 
he  treaty  about  this  property.'' 
ow  so? — ^then  I  am  not  for  it  either, 
could  be  but  one  reason  for  Daubeney 
awing  from  the  treaty,  as  you  style  it 
i  he  found,  upon  inquiry,  something 
—The  fault  must  be  in  the  property,  or 
title — all  not  sound,  as  it  professed  to 

othing  of  the  sort,  I  assure  you.  It's  a 
roperty,  as  I  happen  to  know.  There 
>e  other  reasons  why  Daubeney  stands 

hat  can  you  mean  1 — Other    reasons ! 

can  be  the  matter?     Why,  no  house 

more  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole 

than  Daubeney's — one  into  which   the 
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riyer  pours  in,  aad  from  which  tiia  ritutot 
poura  out." 

"  J'lood-gateB  may  be  opened,  and  the  rifl# 
— as  j'ou  call  it — run  all  the  wrong  way. 

"  What  do  yoQ  imply — mistakea  specib- 
tioQ  ?  Baubeney  is  a  souud  and  cautious,  iaF> 
seeing  man,  if  over  such  there  were." 

"  Granted  in  all  respects  but  one — Daubcn^ 
has  a  son." 

"Yes,  a  pretty  fellow  enough — He  »M 
pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day.  Just 
home  from  abroad  —  An  extremelj  pret^ 
fellow." 

"  So  his  father  and  mother  think.' 

"So  everybody  thinka.  I  never heaid«f 
one  saj  a  word  against  the  lad." 

"  Wait  a  little  while,  and  you  may  hare  I 
satisfaction,  perhaps." 

"  Satisfaction  ! — I  should  be  heartily  grii 
if  any  misltap  bcfcl  Daubeucy  in  that  qoutl 
— His  soul  is  wrapt  up  in  the  lad." 

"  Precisely,  lie  imitates  Jacob — but  doM 
not  take  adricc  froui  Solomon." 

"  I  don't  go  with  you." 
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t  old  luDg  has  several  mightj  stringent 
s  upon  the  necessity  of  training  up 
in  the  way  they  should  go^  and  whole- 
directing  them  betimes.  Now,  as  for 
ne  correction,  I  take  it  the  word  was 
med,  and  the  thing  never  thought  of,  in 
beney's  family.  The  lad  was  a  sort  of 
their  old  age,  and  neither  father  nor 
3ver  thought  of  denying  him  anything, 
for  training  him  up  in  the  way  that 
d  go— a  certain  progress  in  arithmetic 
made  upon  Newmarket  Heath,  to  be 
it  not  exactly  such  a  one  as  prepares 
)r  the  counting-house.'' 
^market  Heath! — You  mean  the  youth 
;  to  Cambridge.  Not  the  very  wisest 
in  the  world,  perhaps,  for  a  boy  who 
brought  up  to  business.  But  as  for 
•ket  Heath! — ^I  never  heard  that  young 
3y  was  more  there  than  many  other 
jantabs  who  have  turned  out  steady 
in  the  long  run.'' 

! — Valentine   is  not  quite  like  your 
her  young  Cantabs,  then.     However, 


tli;it.  iiow-a-ilays  is  reckoned,  von  1 
sullicicnt  compensatiou  for  anything." 

"I  believe  he  does.  He  is  ao 
-wherever  he  goes.  Young  aristocrats 
so  haughty  and  exclusive  novr  u  tli 
in  onr  fathers'  time.  Where  they  mee 
handsome,  intelligent  young  felloir,  v 
enough  to  meet  certain  expenses,  it's 
where  he  comes  from.  They  trouhli 
selves  little  about  his  pedigree. — So  fu 
it  should  he." 

"  The  consequences  are  not  alvraya 
should  be.  Young  aristocrats  are  lil 
classes  of  men — ^they  have  their  good  a 
bad  among  them.  The  misfortane  < 
that  both  fathers  and  sons  vho  are  M 
crats,  are  too  apt  in  favour  of  the  dii 
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*'An  excellent  set  as  regards  rank.  He's 
ml  fellow  well  met  with  sons  of  marquises 
iid  grandsons  of  dukes/^ 

"  Well,  this  in  itself  is  a  sort  of  warrant  of 
ittit  —  when  these  barriers  and  differences 
pte  been  orerlooked  in  favour  of  a  man/' 
t"**  Unquestionably  a  warrant  of  some  species 
wt  merit  or  other.      The  question  is  what 

i^es.'^ 

*"'  •  But  we  were  talking  of  this  estate  near 
ftingwood.  It  really  would  suit  mc  excel- 
Bnitly  well.  And  so  you  think  old  Daubeney 
las  abandoned  the  idea  of  purchasing  it  V 

**  I  am  sure  he  has.'' 

"It  seems  rude  enough  to  doubt  after 
l^oar  assertion ;  but  the  subject  is  really  im- 
portant to  me.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is, 
•hy  Daubeney  gave  up  the  estate.  Whether 
Mcause  he  found  it,  upon  examination,  objec- 
fionable  in  itself,  or  whether  it  really  is,  as 
yon  just  now  hinted,  because  he  does  not  find 
Bt  convenient,  at  this  moment,  to  become  a 
pnpchaser. 

**  Really,  it  is  as  I  just  now  hinted ;  and 
^  Can  satisfy  you.  .  .  .  ." 
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Here  the  speaker  dropped  liia  voice; 
Ifr.  Oralglethorpe,  who  possessed  to  an 
nent  degi-cc  the  gift  of  hearing  distinctly 
speaker  to  whom  he  directed  his  attei 
— eren  amid  the  confusion  of  sounds  p; 
to  a  largo  company,  lost  not  a  word, 

"  I  happen  to  know  from  unqucstio 
autliority,  that  within  a  week  or  two  D&ul 
the  elder  has  had  a  very  large  and  uneip 
call  upon  him.  His  son,  whose  inclinati( 
Newmarket  has  survired  his  uoirersitr 
paigns,  and  whose  acquaintADce  among 
and  dukc3  makes  him  quite  at  home  thei 
well  as  in  cTcry  other  place  of  dissipatioi 
quented  by  the  great  world, — has,  I  unden 
been  betting  enormously  upon  the  bar 
one  of  his  noble  friends  ;  and  has  lost  ( 
of  money  important  even  to  such  a  we 
man  as  Daubeney.  The  whole  affaii 
been  hushed  up,  and  the  money  immedi 
paid ;  for  the  young  fellow  is  despcratt 
love  with  a  pretty  girl — with  not  much  u 
herself,  by  the  by — and  he  was  half  distr 
lest  the  newa  should  come  to  her  ear, 
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lut  of  any  of  her  friends,  and  so  the  match 
le  broken  off.  Old  Daubeney  and  his  wife, 
^"ood  souls,  are  most  anxious  for  this  marriage 
iHnking  it  will  '^  settle  him," — as  if  a  fellow 
wii  as  that  was  to  be  settled  by  anything 
hfut  of  personal  discipline  and  disappoint- 
lent.'' 

^  We  look  at  life  from  different  sides,  yon 
isd  I,  WUmot.  If  the  young  man  be  really 
ittached  to  a  fine,  sensible  girl,  marriage  may 
le  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him/' 

"  Fine ! — Sensible !  I  hear  she's  as  beau- 
afol  as  an  angel ;  but  I  have  lived  long  enough 
JO  know  how  long  the  reign  of  '  as  beautiful 
IB  an  angd'  lasts  in  wedlock." 

This  was  answered  by  a  shake  of  the  head, 
md  a  "  Well,  well,  let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

"By  all  means,  as  we  haye  neither  the 
power  nor  the  call  to  prepare  against  the 

And  so  the  conversation  ended. 
And  so  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  entered  into  the 
BOBt  gmevous  temptation  of  his  life. 
He  was  ayenged — yes— circumstancea  bad 
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avenged  liim — circumstances  would  teach  th^ 
girl  who  had  slighted  him,  the  Talue  of  tb^ 
man  for  whom  he  had  been  sacrifioed. 

There  was  a  sense  of  deep^  aDlbm  tttiAe- 
tion — ^that  was  the  first  feeling. 

The  second  was — ^that  he  must  do  his  doij. 

And  his  duty  was  plain — ^to  warn  her—to 
interfere — ^if  necessary,  to  prevent  herr-iii 
it  must  be  done. 

Aj,  duty  must  be  done.  But  how  shaUk 
set  about  doing  that  duty? 

Earnestly,  ferrently,  lovin^y — ^with  a  deep^ 
anxious  desire  to  effect  its  purpose^  and  xoM 
a  fellow-creature  from  destruction. 

Or  coldly,  indifferently,  unkindly— M 
enough  to  satisfy  the  sdfish  consdeno^  wluA 
must  be  satisfied — to  keep  a  man  frt)m  his 
own  self-reproaches, — but  with  none  of  the 
warm  benevolence  which,  in  its  ardour  for  titt 
good  of  others,  forgets  almost  the  consideration 
of  personal  duty. 

How  many  of  us,  alas ! — How  many  in  the 
tenderer  relations  of  life,  are  contented  iritk 
this  mutilated,  this  imperfect  performance  aoA 
aatis&ction  of  duty  I 


I 
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le  had  nursed  his  resentful  pride — ^his  im- 
ible,  nnforgiying  anger,  against  a  heedless 
anthinking  girl,  of  whose  finer  qualities  he 
fret  unaware  and  unobsenrant.  How  shall 
len  at  once  return  to  that  loving,  disin- 
;ed,  earnest  desire  for  her  welfare,  which 
i  lead  him  to  the  effort  to  rescue  her  from 
gerous  connection,  by  combatting  her  own 
ions,  and  the  resistless  charms  of  his  rival? 
>w  shall  he  find  generosity  enough  to 
}e  himself,  for  her  sake,  to  the  most 
fying  suspicions  as  to  his  motives,  and 
a  her  preference  of  a  worthless  young 
by  saving  her  from  herself  and  him. 
nerve  himself  to  strenuous,  painful,  unre- 
Qg  exertions  in  the  task — an  ungrateful 
at  the  best. 

3    was    quite    incapable    of    any    such 
1. 

i  had  indulged  his  evil  propensities  till  he 
brfeited  his  moral  power. 
e  cannot  go  on,  from  day  to  day,  in  the 
gence  of  evil  dispositions,  and  then  be- 
generous  and  good  at  once. 
b.  II.  Q 
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It  is  true  he  was  not  bad  enough  Tki^ 
abandon  bor  to  her  fate.  His  conscioBCe 
not  darkened  eiiougb  fcir  that ;  but  he  vt 
quite  incapnblo  of  doing  whiit  be  ouj 
have  done  faitbfuUy. 

He  ^ras  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  idl  diit 
could  be  reasonably  required  of  him  wis.  U 
lay  the  truth  of  the  case  befwre  her,  and  tiM 
leave  her  ;  to  please  herself. 

How  many  of  us  every  day  content  onradn^ 
'with  this  heartless,  half-and-half  dischu;^  til 
our  obligations. 

And  this  was  literally  what  he  did;  aod^ 
that  he  did. 

He  would  not  even  wi-ite  to  Miss  Fleiiii< 
herself — he  would  not  overcome  his  di^iudii 
tion  to  appear  in  the  business  even  so  £»■ 
this. 

Accordingly  Mr,  Craiglethorpe  did  offiMt 
himself  with  writing  upon  the  subject  to  bit 
sister,  and  simply  relating  what  he  had  heiii 
He  took  no  pains  to  verify  the  storj",  wlwi^] 
indeed,  ho  imphcitly  believed,  but  which  dft! 
prejudiced  as  she  was  in  Valeutioe  DaabettHV- 
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ftrour,  upon  such  eyidence  positiyelj  refused 
to  credit 

He  concluded  as  a  matter  of  course  that 

Ids  intelligence  would  be  communicated  to 

Urn  Fleming;  so  he  took  no  further  pains  to 

JMue  that  it  should — He  did  not  eren  take 

Ik  trouble  to  ascertain  the  &ct. 

It  neyer  was  communicated.    Not  eren  one 
'Vming  hint  giyen. 

Mrs.  Selwyn  did,  howerer,  think  it  her 
ilstj  to  go  so  far  as  to  question  Valentine 
ipm  the  s«l]ject  He  coloured  and  laughed, 
Fjlid  said  it  was  a  very  ill-natured,  idle  report. 
3)M  he  had  been,  it  was  true,  rather  unlucky 
Vpon  the  turf  lately,  but  nothing  to  the 
HiniiUi  said:  that  his  father  had  been  exces-* 
iirely  kind  upon  the  occasion,  and  all  his  debts 
'fern  paid.  He,ended  by  Towing  that  he  had 
ikjired  the  turf  for  eier. 

h  was  she  who  rdunteered  the  suggestion, 
fUi  being  the  case,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
tmdile  LiUa  with  the  story.  A  suggestion  he 
eao^t  at^  assuring  her  that  she  was 

a  2 
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perfiecd J  right,  ind  that  she  might  refit  mmani 
that  he  would  nerer  make  a  bet^  or  toiidi  ft 
card  again. 

TatkA  a  card! 

It  dropped  out  inadrertoitly.  Hn.  Sdvyi 
was  not  Teiy  quick  of  peroqytkm.  She  oiv- 
looked  all,  ereiTthuig  those  three  words  wi^ 
hare  implied — She  onlj  tiiou^t  about  tte 
tarf,  her  farother^s  letter  spoke  onlj  of  tiie  tnC 
The  explanation  Valentine  had  giren,  hii 
quite  satisfied  her  as  to  that. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  persuade  herself  that 
what  he  passed  OTcr  with  one  of  his  lau^ 
so  slightly,  as  a  mere  trifle,  was  a  mere  trifle. 
She,  of  course,  implicitly  relied  upon  his 
assurance,  that  once  married,  he  would  go 
upon  the  turf  no  more. 

A  short  time  only  passed  after  this  befeie 
the  marriage  took  place. — ^Time  halts  with 
loTers.  When  the  feelings  are  highly  excited, 
when  eyery  fresh  quarter  of  an  hour  brings  ih 
change  in  the  visionary  history  of  hi^y- 
wrought  sentiment,  how  long  is  time!    How 
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filled  the  retrospect — ^how  slow  the  passage. 
It  is  as  if  the  history  of  a  life  were  compressed 
into  a  few  brief  pages.  Eveiy  sentiment  within 
hs  been  changed  in  a  few  short  weeks — ^thej 
appear  as  so  many  years ! 

Had  Lilla  been  told  the  evening  she  went 

1o  that  ball,   her  whole  heart  occupied  by 

another,  that  in  less  than  two  months    she 

dumld   be    engaged  to,  in   less  than  three 

months  married,   to  Valentine  Daubeney,  it 

voold  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  have 

bdieved  it.     Yet  when  the  event  really  took 

^ace,  she  was  like  others  before  her,  and  as 

ttany  will  be  after  her — quite  unheedful  of  the 

Teiy  short  space  of  time  which  had  elapsed 

tmce  she  had  first  known  him;   or  of  the 

consequent  impossibility  of  her  having  formed 

any  very  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 

nian  to  whom  she  was  about  to  devote  her 

Hfe. 

Mr.  Craiglethorpe's  persevering  avoidance, 

I     tbe  indifference,  the  heartless  indifference,  as 

she  thought  it,  to  her  concerns  which  he  had 

fikowed,  had  deeply  offended  her  and  com- 
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pleted  tteir  alienation.  The  uokindncss  of 
one  naturally  rendered  the  dcTotion  of  anotlkct 
more  precions,  Sbe  loved  Valentine  the  iiuin^ 
because  she  had  lored  Mr.  Grai^ethoipe  ia 
Tain. 


i 


CHAPTER  7. 

i  voub  paralt  basse  et  pleme  d'artifioe; 

»dt«  an  fond  de  son  cfflnr  ne  rend  plus  do  jnsUee. 


B.  Craiqlxthorpb,  after  having  thus  pon- 
ied hia  duty  accordiog  to  hia  estimate  of 
b  his  duty  demanded,  by  varniBg  bis  sister, 
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Mrs.  Selwyn  to  Mr.  GraigkGKyr^^ 
"  Dear  Brother, 

"  You  never  come  to  see  ua — I  can         i^ 
what's  come  to  joii.     Every  daj  I  baT^^^^ 
expecting  you  down  in  vain,  but  now        . 
tively  come  you  must — 'Valentine  Dau^" 
and  dear  Lilla  arc  engaged.     I  don't  P^ 
whether  you  will  be  as  much  pleased  at 
intelligence  as  I  am,  I  rather  fancy  not,-i^ 
jou    seem    to    mo  alt    aloug  to    have  t#^ 
up,  what  you  must  allow  me  to  call,  c^ 
an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  this 
young  man — Very  unreasonable,  I  am 
suaded,  as  was  proved  to  me  by  one  ttJ 
that    foolish    Newmarket    story — Such 
exaggeration  and  such  a  fuss.     Yoong 
will  be  youDg  men,  we  all  know ;  and  ValeiC 
quite  explained  to  my  satisfaction  ereryL^ 
in  the  story  that  was  disagreeable ;  ancs 
short,  he  assured  me,  that  once  marriec^ 
should  have  done  with  the  turf  for  ever, 
for  Lilla,  she  is  excessively  attached  to  him  ^ 
has  been  so  from  the  first,  (as  what  girl  ^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


die  VOU8  parait  feusge  et  pleine  d'artifice; 
Phedre  au  fond  de  son  coDnr  roe  rend  plus  de  jastioe. 

Racinb. 


Mr.  Craiglbthorpe,  after  having  thus  per- 

{onned  his  duty  according  to  his  estimate  of 

^\iat  his  duty  demanded,  by  warning  his  sister, 

%jDd  through  her,  as  he  supposed,  Miss  Fleming, 

k     «B  to  the  true  nature  of  Valentine's  habits 

Y     and  character,  abstained  from  visiting  at  the 

y     Villa  altogether. 

He  did  not  appear  there  again,  until  one 
*^^«^Mig  he  received  a  letter  from  his  sister. 


it  st'enifd  ;is  if  a  .-luirii  dajiger  Siad  bwii 
tliroiiji  )iis  lieart,  ami  he  turned  t'l 
pale. 

It  'vas  over.    She  vas  lost. 

In  defiance  of  his  advice, — iu  eonfa 
his  opinion, — she  had  giroi  herself  i 
the  man  vhom  she  knev  he  had  sot 
reason  to  diatmet, — the  nuui,  tihe  TC17 
vould  have  ^prored. 

She  had  not  condescended  eren  to 
him, — to  listen  to  his  reasons  for  tli 
probation  he  felt — (bat  vhich  he  fori 
he  had  never,  after  all,  dearlj  exprasc 
had  neglected  and  despised  his  muming 
these  few  weeks — the  time  seemed  aa 
him  as  it  aooeared  lone  to  tfaem — ha 
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Igment  as  to  ask  for  explanation  or 

She  despised  his  counsel  as  much  as 

diked  his  person  and  contemned  his 

r  drcamstance,  as  it  occurred,  only 
I  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  the 
tense ;  everything  thus  yiewed  in  the 
I  light  of  his  jealousy  and  pride, 
he  was  lost ;  too  true, — she  was  lost 
And  the  anguish  of  that  thought  it 
le  cruel  pain  which  he  endured^ — 
KT  from  quelling,  seemed  to  rouse  into 

those  vindictiye  passions  to  which  he 
jred  himself  to  become  a  prey, 
iisappointed,  in  a  heart  like  this,  is 

to  assume  a  form  of  actual  cruelty. 
len  happy,  in  a  disposition  of  this 
b  is  too  often  jealous  and  unkind, — 
ited,  it  is  barbarous. 
he  must  go  down,  however,  to  the 
leemed   so   manifestly  necessary  and 

to  refuse  his  sister's  invitation  would 
K)  extraordinary,  and  so  offensive  to 
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all  deoencj ;  to  sa j  nothing  of  the  lemal 
those  suspicions  to  whidi  ho  mi^i 
him,  that  go   he   fidt  it   neceasaiy  to  dot^ 
At  the  appointed  homr,  therefiora^  he  agu 
mounted  his  horse,  and  again  a  piej  to  dih 
tracted  feelings,   rode  down    to  hu  aateA 
house. 

The  sensations  of  a  man  diM^pointBd  ■ 
the  object  of  his  passion,  and  aboat  to  neet 
the  rival  who  has  robbed  him  of  hia  heaiA 
treasure,  are,  perhaps,  in  every  case,  among 
the  most  cruel  that  human  naturo  has  to 
experience. 

In  the  cool  calculation  of  a  stander-bj, — 
for  the  moment,  at  least,  free  fix>m  such  in- 
fluences,— the  agonies  of  lore  must  often  ip- 
pear  exaggerated  and  unreal ;  they  nerar, 
perhaps,  in  any  case,  excite  the  sympathy 
which  their  intensity  demands.  Almost  all 
are  more  or  less  pitiless  to  such  sufferings, — 
almost  all,  perhaps,  look  down,  with  a  secick 
contempt,  upon  a  man,  so  resolved  of  temper, 
so  stern,  so  determined,  as  Mr.  Craiglethorpe, 
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^  ^oved  to  the  extravagance  of  sufiering 
V  the  loss  of  what  is,  to  a  looker-on,  but 
*®  pretty  girl  among  many,  after  all. 

But  we  forget  all  that  this  love  represented. 

It  comprised  everything  that  was  ideal  in  his 
laracter. — All  that  portion  of  himself, — ^ima- 
lation,  love  of  the  beautiful, — tenderness, 
action,  sentiment, — everything  that  belonged 
the  infinite  within,  the  true  and  higher 

of  man  upon  this  earth — ^all  had  been 
ikened  where  it  had  never  before  been 
tkened,  by  this  passion.  Under  its  in- 
!nce  he  had  been  roused,  as  it  were,  to  the 
se  of  a  new  existence  within  him, — an 
stence  alien  to  all  the  usual  habits  of  his 
;  but  ah,  how  bright!  how  sweet!  how 
lobling !  in  the  comparison !  He  had  felt 
dself  a  better,  as  well  as  a  far,  far  happier 
n,  under  the  influence  of  his  love, — better 
i  happier,  without  alloy,  under  its  first 
luences, — and  though  this  early  vision  of 
ivenly  bliss  had  been  so  soon  dissipated,  it 
d  left  feelings  behind  which  could  not  be 
gotten. 
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There  had  been  moments,  even  je''™^* 
ho  had  ilreamed  of  being  blest,— ali'  "'" 
supremely  bleBsed! — ^wheu  all  the  mo™" 
cations  of  pride  were  forgotten,  and  he  faW* 
himself  at  her  feet,  pleadiog  his  love  vi»' 
truth  aud  feiTOur  that  could  not  prore  lai.  ' 
Though  these  Tisioos,  it  is  true,  had  bcfl 
rare, — though  anger,  grief,  veiatioD,  ami  i 
Tindictive  sense  of  injury  had  in  a  great  nM 
sure  taken  their  place, — though  lie  hati  i) 
Jured  his  lore,  and  vowed  to  think  ^  It 
ungrateful  girl  no  more, — jet,  ah!  hov  di 
ferent  from  this  passionate  rejection  of  hq 
or  wish,  was  the  cold,  dreary  certainty  tb 
the  hour  for  hopes  and  wishes  had  for  en 
passed  away.  That  she  was  another's.  Hn 
the  fatal  severance  had  been  utterly  tnad 
and  that  they  were  to  be  nothing  to  eacti  otlH 
for  ever  more. 

Was  it  any  consolation  now  that  this  n 
only  what  he  had  resolved  upon  1 

That  he  had  determined  to  drive  her  &)■ 
his  heart,  aud  had,  in  some  d^ree,  aa  k 
thought,  succeeded. 
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"^^I  how  imperfectly  he  succeeded  the 
^^  of  the  present  hour  might  testify. 
*W  let  the  anguish  be  what  it  might,  one 
^  was  certain,  that  with  a  man  firm  of 
■Jipose  as  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  no  agony  could 
ire  him  from  what  he  had  determined 
do. 

Again,  then,  we  see  him  entering  the  stable 
rd,  again  throwmg  his  bridle  to  the  groom, 
1  again  with  a  firm  step  and  immoyable 
mtenance  entering  the  house. 
Fhis  time  he  was  less  likely  to  be  surprised 
D  any  unbecoming  exhibition  of  feeling  than 
had  been  before.  The  intensity  of  his  sen- 
ions  were  such  as  to  put  him  upon  his  guard, 
i  he  had  summoned  all  that  was  man  within 
n,  to  bear  him  through  the  ensuing  scene  in 
nanner  consistent  with  what  his  sense  of  his 
n  dignity  demanded. 

He  came  into  the  drawing-room  as  usual 
lannounced.     Lilla  was  there  alone, 
^e  was  sitting  at  a  small  writing-table  in 
ie  of  the  windows,  and  her  paper  lay  before 
'r  as  if  she  had  been  writing ;  but  she  was 
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not  doing  so  now.  She  eat  there  *''™  *"■ 
elbow  resting  upon  tbe  table,  leaning  b^''  *^*^ 
upon  the  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  l^^^'J 
played  with  a  few  flowers  that  stood  ia  a  g'^ 
bj  her  side. 

She  seemed  in  deep  thonght. 

Ah,  Httle  guessed  he  upon  what  she  liw 
even  at  that  very  moment,  been  musing  1 

As  he  opened  tbe  door  somewhat  abruptlj 
she  started  up,  uttered  a  faint  exctamatioii, 
and  turning  very  pale,  sat  down  upon  lis 
chair  again  without  extending  her  hand. 

He  saw  tbe  gesture,  and,  as  usual,  miHint«^ 
preted  it,  "With  the  very  coldest  of  looks  be 
approached  tbe  table  where  she  was  sittinj 
and  said,  with  as  much  quiet  severity  as  1» 
could  assume  : — - 

"  I  am  ignorant  what  my  offence  has  been, 
that  Miss  Fleming  refuses  to  offer  mc  ber 
hand." 

"  Refuse  to  offer  my  band  !"  was  her  Kphi 
"  I  am  sure  it  was  done  without  thought,  then- 
Yon  never  offered  yours.     But  if  we  be^o  W  ] 
talk  of  offences,  perhaps  I  might  ask  ■ffla' '  . 
have  done  ?"  J 
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done! — Of  Course  you  are  perfect, 
r  can  be  capable  of  anything  which 
y  oflFend/' 

m't  know  what  you  mean  by  that 
emphasis,    Mr.  Craiglethorpe, — that 
ony,  I  will  call  it — which  you  love  to 
more  to  me  than  any  one.     Tou 
more  force  to  it,  perhaps,  than  really 
o  it,  at  least  I  am  resolred  it  shall  be 
Q  me.     I  nerer  set  myself  up  to  be 
I  neyer  pretended  to  be  less  liable  to 
ince  than  other  heedless  girls  of  my 
t  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  it  is 
le  for  any  girl  to  have  met  with  a 
censor — or  that  any   one  can   avoid 
fence  to  those  who  are  resolved  to  be 
.     It  is  possible  that   there  may  be 
ur  and  undue  susceptibility  upon  one 
that  there  may  be  heedless  security 
3  other." 

course,  those  who  are  wounded  are 
to  blame.  A  careless  indifference  to 
3ain  holds  itself  excused.  It  is  only 
Qable  susceptibility,  forsooth,  which 
II.  n 
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can  resent  H.      I  am  quite  aware  of  a 

"Pain!"  she  repeated  scomfallj-,  "pa*- 
People,  vbose  feelings  can  be  really  wonndefl 
— really  ieel  pained — in  their  tendernew' 
nuad  i  mean,  do£  iq  their  pride  and  hiiiooC 
— hare  usiiallj  some  sympathy  for  the  suffer 
ings  of  others." 

"You  think  ao?" 

"  Yea,  I  do  tliink  bo,"  said  she,  -will  ii 
creasing  irritation  of  manner;  "and  wherera 
I  find  the  contrary,  I  detest  the  beartleisM 
vhich,  because  pride  has  been  offeoded,  m 
temper  irritated,  by  some  childish  noBseoM  I 
other — Then  there  was  not  an  idea  of  il 
intention  —  can  cherish  unforgireDess  for  a 
long — implacable  jiDforgivenesa — against  A 
offender."  More  excited  as  she  vent  on,  \t 
cheek  began  to  glov,  and  her  eyes  to  ^uridi 
"  Yes,  1  maintain,"  she  cried,  "  there  ia  notUn 
so  conttimptibie, — nothing  so  utterly  lelfidi 
nothing  so  unmanly,  in  one  who  pretendi  A 
call  himself  a  man,  as  this  childish  detenBiB** 
tion  neither  to  forget  nor  to  forgive." 
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^^Poi^tl  Foi^ve !— Childish !  Children 
tfe  ready  enough  to  do  both.  It  requires  a 
num's  heart  to  receive  an  indelible  impression.^ 

"Aa  indelible  impression!  —  of  evill — a 
vnmg,  a  bad,  a  wicked  impression!  Yes^ 
tni&— quite  tme!  Only  men's  hearts  are  ca- 
pable of  that.  I  beg  the  dear  little  children's 
pardon  for  calling  it  childish.  Oh !  yes,  it  is 
mnljf — altogether  manly — ^altogether  belong- 
ing to  that  man^  the  study  of  whose  life  it  is 
to  prove  himself  a  man!  ...  A  real  man. — 
One  deserving  that  title  in  its  noblest  accep- 
btioQ,  is  less  jealous  of  the  display  of  it.'' 

"  I  understand  you,  Miss  Fleming.  There 
iie  men,  no  doubt,  to  be  found,  upon 
whom  that  title  is  bestowed  in  its  noblest 
acceptation — perhaps  without  its  having  ever 
cost  them  much  pains  to  deserve  it." 

"I  bestow  it,"  she  answered,  with  animar 
tion,  ''  when  a  man  can  afford  to  be  tender, 
^d,  and  courteous,  without  thinking  such 
loflness  an  impeachment  of  his  manhood.  I 
itfuae  it  when,  from  inherent  weakness  withsOy 

H  2 


spared  me — for  it  is  iiic  yoii  mean. 
might  liave  spared  me  tbat  epithet, 
We  hardly  call  him  harbaroug  who 
upon  marble." 

She  would  not  owD  that  she  vaa  i 
but  marble  as  far  as  he  was  coQcerne 
answered : 

"  The  intention  may  be  baTbaroua." 

"  Scarcely,  when  a  man  knovs  the  n 
the  auhstaoce  with  which  he  baa  to  det 

There  was  a  pause  now — the  con 
stopped,  as  it  were,  to  take  breath,  tc 
their  spirits  for  a  fresh  encounter. 

Then,  like  two  creatures  animated 
fight,  who  eye  each  other  a  moment  i 
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one  proof  of  the  interest  I  take  in  her  happiness 
by  accepting  my  sister's  invitation,  and  making 
the  very  unpleasant  visit  of  to-day/' 

"  I  do  not  see  that  this  is  any  great  proof 
of  any  interest,  except  that  which  Mr.  Craigle- 
ikorpe  takes  in  his  own  character  for  consis- 
tency and  propriety, — things  which  his  late 
behaviour  may  have  somewhat  led  people  to 
doubt;' 

''His  late  behaviour!  As  Miss  Fleming 
has  at  last  so  obligingly  taken  upon  herself 
the  office  of  enlightening  me  as  to  my  mani- 
fold defects,  she  will,  perhaps,  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  what  in  my  late  behaviour  has 
been  incompatible  with  the  demands  of  con- 
ristency  or  propriety/' 

"T  leave  you  to  decide — I  am  not  your 
judge.  We  must  owe  some  duty  to  a  person 
^have  some  regard,  some  interest  in  their 
conduct — before  we  trouble  ourselves  to  judge." 

"I  should  feel  flattered — ^if  anything  Miss 
Reming  might  say,  think,  or  feel,  could  by 
possibility  flatter  me — by  that  last  implication. 
^0,  indeed !     One  whose  counsel  in  a  matter 
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nost  important  to  the  happiness  of  her  lift  ft  ^ 
irtterlj  disregarded,  must  be  too  insignificant 
in  her  e^ea   to  claim    her   attention  in  snj 
other  way." 

"  Connsel ! — What  coanael  hare  jm  ew 
condcEcended  to  give  rue  ? — I  was  conlidcd  to 
your  care,  and  what  care  have  you  ever  taken 
of  me'i—None. — Not, — "  her  eyes  sparkling 
again  with  a  strange  defiance  ; — "  Not  th»tl 
*ant  your  care, — not  that  I  would  heed  toot 
counsel.  Between  two  beings  so  utterly  anti- 
patlietical  as  you  and  I,  as  there  can  be  m 
sympathy  there  can  be  no  counsel.  Care  and 
cotinsel  are,  in  such  a  case,  Tain  words !" 

"  So  1  have  always  felt,  Tliat  the  gulpli 
which  separated  us  was  so  broad,  so  wide,  id 
deep — that  infinity  would  be  exhausted  in  tbe 
Tain  hope  to  fill  it  up." 

And  he  looked  at  her  with  a  sad  despair  in 
his  gloomy  eye,  which  aho,  occupied  witli  hf 
own  indignant  sense  of  his  neglect  and  un- 
iindness,  did  not  sec,  or,  seeing,  would  nc* 
hare  understood. 

"  You  say  right,"  she  exclaimed,  "  eternit? 
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^ould  be  too  brieC    We  ever  were, — we  are, — 

n  erer  AaH  be, — separated  as  are  the  worlds 

^  %ht  and  darkness/' 
inother  pause. 

lien  a  fresh  «connter.  It  begwi  by  his 
ionij  and  somewhat  sarcastically  repeating 
W  last  sentence. 

^  The  worlds  of  fight  and  darkness  I — Mj 
ito  m&mifl  me,  that  Miss  Fleming  has  ao- 
Kpted  the  companionship  of  an  angel  of  lights 
0  attend  her  through  her  world/* 

"Yes!  And  what  of  that  ?  You  have  nothing 
i  least  to  complain  of  in  him,  sir,  I  suppose/' 

**  Oh,  no,  he  has  shown  himself  the  very 
ink  of  good  breeding  and  politeness,  as  far 
1 1  am  concerned.  Howeyer,  I  never  met  him 
it  once.  I  think  he  laughs  pleasantly  enough, 
id  he  is,  I  suppose,  reckoned  handsome.  I 
n  no  great  judge  of  such  things.  And  as  to 
le  rest,  why  both  are  angels  in  each  other's 
J%  1  conclude,  and  the  faults  of  angels — " 

"Faults!"  haughtily  interrupting  him, — 
and  what  faults, — ^what  faults  has  ill-nature 
Wf  to  reproach  Valentine  with  V 
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"  Oil,    none    of   coaree ! — Failings,— ttllt 
weaknesses, — mere  trifles — Spots  in  the  snii." 

"  Trifles  or  not  trifles — spots  in  tlic  m  ai 
not,  ]  would  trouble  ^ou,  sir,  to  liaTc  done 
with  iniiendoes — and  if  yon  hare  anjUiiiij 
to  saj  against  Valentine,  to  speak  it  out  ll 
becomes  a  man." 

The  blood  flew  irom  hia  proud  heart  to  liii 
pale  face  at  this  haughtj  interrogation— Whil 
an  air  she  had  taken, — what  a  tone  was  it 
epokea  with! 

"  I  am,  vile  as  you  maj  think  me,  disdiuo- 
fully  as  you  choose  to  treat  me,  ready  to  meet 
that  man,  or  any  man,  when  he  asks  me  to 
explain  my  words.  As  for  Miss  Fleming,  1  hsn 
nothing  new  to  tell  her.  I  come  here,"  he  went 
on,  speaking  rapidly,  for  his  whole  soul  was  is 
commotion,  "to  utter  my  last  warning,— W 
make  one  more  attempt  to  open  eyes  so  obsD' 
nately  blinded.  I  come  as  a  friend, — as  bef 
father's  friend,  disdained  as  my  wamingJ 
have  been,  to  tell  her  the  truth  once  more,  and 
discharge  my  conscience. — Yes.  and  I  »ill 
discharge  my  conscience. — The  man  you  ban 
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^Oaen  is  a  "worthless  scoundrel — You  may 
^  lum  what  I  say  as  soon  as  you  like^  and 
utt  I  am  ready  to  repeat  it,  and  answer  for 
to  his  face/' 

He  uttered  this  so  passionately  that  she 
lieyed,  and  with  apparent  reason,  that  this 
bbnrst  was  merely  the  effect  of  his  rage  at 
I  daring  speeches  to  which  her  long  hidden 
lings,  thus  bursting  forth,  had  incited  her. 
r  anger  at  the  terms  he  used  was  pro- 
pionate. 

*  Vile !"  she  cried.  "  Shameful !  I  always 
tught  you  unjust,  harsh,  violent,  I  might  say 
ital,  Mr.  Craiglethorpe — but  slanderous  and 
an  I  never  thought  you  till  now.  Thus 
lind  his  back !  and  when  you  are  certain 
Lt  I  shall  never  repeat  it  to  his  face  ....!" 
"  But  why  not  ?  I  dare  you  to  it — I  defy 
a  to  it!*' 

"Why  not?— Why  not?— Because  —  be- 
ise — because — do  you  think  I  would  set  his 
B — good,  generous,  tender,  noble,  and  true — 
^nst  yours  !  Him  whom  I  admire  and  adore, 
;aiD8t  you,  whom  I  despise  and  detest  ?  A 
orious  eagle   against   a    venomous   stinging 
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ke  sense  of  insult  more  difficult  to  restrain 

aoj  passion  of  our  nature, 
om  a  young  inexperienced  girl  like  her  it 
he  thought  such  things  might  have  been 
en.     But  to  a  great  degree,  and  not  un- 
Jljy   Mr.   Craiglethorpe    associated   the 

man,  Valentine,  the  lofer,  the  betrothed 
t  what  ahe  said  and  cBd,  and  this  gare 
plication  to  her  words,  which  enraged 
T  more  than  the  words  theraselyes. 

stood  a  few  moments  petrified,  as  if 
ed  with  his  excessive  rage  ;  then  starting, 
ked  wildly  round,  as  one  awakened  from 
un.  He  stared  thus  about  him  for  a 
I  or  two  ;  then  his  heart  seemed  to 
He  dropped  his  bead  upon  bis  breast 
e  rather  than  walked  across  the  floor, 
ke  one  quite  broken,  left  the  room.  He 
along  the  back  passages  of  the  house, 
led  the  stable-yard,  mounted  his  horse, 
ode  away. 

short  note  received  by  Mrs.  Selwyn  tliat 
ig;  accounted  for  his  absence  : — 
ifter  the  expressions  used  by  Miss  Fleming 
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this  morRiDg,  to  one  whom  her  father  consu- 
tutcd  her  guardiau,  I  feci  that  any  fortbtf 
attempt    upou    my    part    to    fulfil    the  till  . 
assigned  me  would  be  worse  than  usclcaa.  T 
therefore  beg  at  once  to  resign    the  office,  ind 
should  the  forms  of  the  law  in  anj  maiiKl 
render  it  necessary  that  I  should  still  act,  I 
only  desire  to  say,  that  anything  I  am  on  tliil 
account  required  to  do  or  to  execut«,  I  sIuU 
be  ready  to  do  or  to  execute,  without  offering 
hint,    remark,     or    remonstrance,     upon  any 
occasion  whatever.     Having  taken  a  resolntitA 
to  which  I  sljall  strictly  adhere,  never  to  int«^ 
fere  in  Miss  Fleming's  affairs  more.     Believing 
that  one  to  whom  slie  has  offered  treatment  I 
so    unworthy,  can  consider  himself  no  loit^ 
worthy  to  be  any  thing  but  a  stranger  to  her. 
Richard  Oraiqlethobpe." 

The  following  words  were  written  inside  tli& 
envelope  which  enclosed  this  paper  : — 

"  My  Dear  Sister, 

"Some  matters  of  busiaesa,  vhid.I 
had  intended  to  postpone  until  jonr  ireddiii^ 
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er,  call  me  to  Ireland.  After  what  has 
between  Miss  Fleming  and  me,  of  which 
11  giro  jou  what  account  she  pleases, 
et  again  must  be  as  unpleasant  to  her 
Lgreeable  to  me.  I  shall  therefore  pro- 
pon  mj  journey,  and  probably  not  see 
;ain  for  the  present/' 


entine  laughed  when  he  read  the  paper, 
!  that  ready  but  too  charming  laugh! 
i  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  was  the  greatest 
'  he  had  ever  met  with,  and  regretted 
e  had  taken  himself  away.  He  should 
liked  to  have  confronted  him — to  have 
d  him— he  was  a  comedy  in  himself, 
secret,  however,  he  was  heartily  glad  that 
a  gone. 

lilst  he  was  near,  there  did  not  pass  a 
rhen  disagreeable  questions  and  iuvesti- 
as  might  not  arise.     Now  all  was  safe, 
dentine  really  loved  Lilla  almost  to  dis- 
ion.     He  had  not  a  wish  but  to  make 
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her  happy.  He  felt  vithm  ham  dl  Os  fti# 
amd  comfort  which  xrntmyny  good  i 
tions,  and  his  love  Sex  this  4ear  oroate q  wJ 
to  give  birth  to  every  sort  of  goed  feilHg  k 
a  heart  naturally  not  unaoiiaUe. 

He  was  truly  most  deli^itM  dwiqgAi 
whole  remainder  of  the  oourtAip^  wkUi  wm 
too  short  not  to  be  ezoessiyely  intorwliBg 
There  was  no  time  for  feeling  or  fimey  to  hoh 
guish.  No  time  for  that  fatal  want  of  ezcHii- 
ment  to  be  felt,  the  result  of  a  mistaken  system 
of  education  acting  on  spirits  of  more  thai 
ordinary  vivacity,  which  was  his  bana 

He  was  so  perfectly  content,  his  heart  and 
imagination  so  completely  satisfied,  whilst  a- 
gaged  in  wandering  with  this  lovely  giri  alxfft 
Mrs.  Selwyn's  agreeable  pleasure  grounds,  tint 
he  sincerely  believed  such  a  simple  Arcadian 
life  was  exactly  what  he  was  best  formed  for; 
and  he  looked  back  with  a  distaste  and  diqgosf^ 
which  he  quite  expected  would  be  lastiag,  ii 
those  scenes  of  gaiety  and  dissipatioDy  is 
which  he  had  once  taken  so  lively  a  part 

She  became  every  day  better  satisfied  ^ 
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e,  with  the  exchange  she  had  made 
^\d  seyeritj  of  one  man  to  the  sweet 
i  of  the  other.  Indeed,  under  the 
spect  of  his  character,  where  every 
itj — and  Valentine  had  many — was 
h  and  enhanced  by  the  circamstanoe, 
g  was  »ot  to  be  wondered  at ;  nor 
looked  upon  him  with  almost  im- 
idmiration ;  to  which  admiration  was 
t  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  a  gene- 
1  feels  in  behalf  of  one  whom  it 
to  have  been  unjustly  aspersed  and 
• 

Craiglethorpe,  in  the  haughtiness  of 
,uent,  had  managed  the  matter,  this 
oly  result  he  had  produced. 


f  you  like  descriptions  of  gay  festi- 
wedding  days  more  especially — with 
Treeable  display  which  one  loves  to 
i  them  ;  marking  in  the  recollection 
ceraed  what  ought  to  be  the  brightest 
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day  of  mail's  earthly  career  witli  a  white. 
But  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell,  and 
uot  linger  upon  these  accessories. 

Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  in  spi 
or  rather  because  of,  the  absence  oi 
Craiglethorpe,  it  was  a  very  happy  day 
concerned.  His  absence  appeared  to  r 
irom  Lilla's  mind  a  sense  of  uneastn 
weight — a  discomfort  for  which  she  col 
account. 

He  was  gone — she  probably  might 
see  him  again.  She  hoped  she  never 
see  him  again. 

SoDietbiug  dark,  painful,  and  diss: 
vas  sure  to  arise  in  her  mind  wheneT 
thought  this  way,  which  all  the  gay 
and  the  bewitching  tenderness  of  hei 
could  with  difficulty  dispel. 

But  absence  is  the  grand  cure  for  thes 
of  accountable  influences.  Once  really 
and  with  no  prospect  of  ever  meeting 
each  day  diminished  something  of  tbi 
ternal  division  of  feelings  which  had  s( 
worried  her.    Each  day  added  to  the 
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b'tj  of  her  mind,  and  to  the  security  with 
ii  she  looked  forward  to  long  years  of 
3  and  happiness  in  the  society  of  this 
ble  young  man,  and  under  the  protection 
3  worthy  father  and  mother, 
id  80  Lilla  Fleming  became  the  wife  of 
itine  Daubeney. 


^OL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Present,  je  rooa  fuia;  absent,  jo  voqs  trouve; 
Dona  le  fund  des  for^ta  votre  image  mc  pounut. 

RiClNt 

And  now,  hanng  put  you  in  possession  of 
the  circumstances  wbicb  Mrs.  Benfield  didDi* 
relate,^as  thej  were  what  Mr.  Craigletlioriw 
was  much  better  acquainted  with  than  she  *u. 
and  I  better  than  either  of  them,  —  I  w 
proceed  in  her  own  words,  which  were  « 
follows. 

Mr.  Craiglothorpe,  after  a  severe  strnj^ 
with  himuetf,  having  mastered  the  emotioQ  i"'" 
which  Le  had  been  betrayed,  and  Mrs.  Ben- 


•Itt- 
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d  haying  wiped  the  tears  which  had  started 
o  her  eyes  at  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
w  first  made  evident  to  her,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  harshness  and  coldness  of  his  manner, 
reallj  had  loved  and  deeply  loved  Lilla 
iming; — both  having  recovered  their  com- 
Bure  in  some  degree,  Mrs.  Benfield  being  the 
St  to  speak  again, — as  is  usually  the  part  of 
e  woman  upon  such  occasions, — thus  she 
gan  : 

^  Ton  left  us,  sir,  a  short  time  before  the 
edding.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
sj  curiosity,  any  wish  to  hear  what  happened 
Bierwards,  or  whether  it  would  pain  you  too 

Bch  r 

^  Never  mind  the  pain ;    tell  me  all  you 
iKHv  of  her.     But.  first,  answer  me  again — Is 
•  living  or  dead  r 
*I  believe  she  is  dead.'' 
**  Ck)  on  then — I  listen.*' 
**  Do  you  remember  the  day,  sir — the  last 
ay  you  spent  at  the  Ash  Grove  ?" 
**  Yes — Why  do  you  remind  me  of  that  V* 
*^  What  a  fiweet,  mild  summer-day  it  was ! 

I  2 


wavs  to  sorvauts, 
broiiglit  oat,  jou 
rode  quicklj  avs 
looked  back,  and  t 
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bj  it.  YoQT  coo: 
and  quiet;  not  I 
with  everj  feeling- 
me,  whateTer  it  n 
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"  You  must  eici 
garrulous  old  von 
to  the  point.  Idi 
tions,  seem  to  cron 
tiiiB  story ;  I  canm 
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stood  at  my  window  watching  you  as  long  as 
1  could  see  you,  and  listening  to  the  noise 
made  by  your  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  hard 
road,  long  after  you  were  out  of  sight.     Some- 
way I  felt  very  sorry  to  see  you  ride  away  so. 
I  had  been  wishing  you  would   come  for  a 
many  days ;   but  you  had  kept  away,  I  sup- 
pose, upon  business.     And  I  hoped,  that  now 
you  were  come,  something  satisfactory  would 
arise  out  of  it — for,  strange  as  you  may  think 
i'>  sir,  having  no  particular  reason  for  distrust, 
^7  heart  would  misgive  me  rather  about  young 
iff.  Daubeney.     And  there   was   that  sense 
^d    firmness    about    you,   sir, — excuse    my 
sajing  so, — and  you  stood  so  high  in  every 
^^^'s    esteem,    that   people    could   not   help 
^"^ging   and   looking   up    to    you  in   every 
perplexity. 

**  So  I  remember,  as  I  said,  that  I  stood 
there  watching  you,  with  a  disagreeable  mis- 
&^Txg  in  my  heart,  and  wondering  why  you 
h^d  so  hastily  departed.  I  feared  something 
l^^d  offended  you,  by  that  troubled  look  of 
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yours, — for  you  know,  sir,  every  ono  W 
aware  you  were  rather  easily  offended." 

"Lay  it  on,"  be  said;  "Strike  npon  Al 
law — Never  mind  my  feelingB." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  hnrt  you,  sir.  I  Ixg 
your  pardon.  I  was  afraid  how  it  vtnA 
be." 

"That  I  should  be  easily  offended  still 
Never  mind  if  I  am.  Go  on — what  signifia 
giving  offence  to  such  a  man  as  I  am,  nov  I" 

"  Nay,  but " 

"My  good  Mrs.  Benfield,  once  for  all,  I 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  ^-ou  if  you  will 
go  on  without  taking  the  sbglitest  notice  of 
anything  I  may  do  or  say.  If  you  are,  aa  jon 
aay,  somewhat  incontinent  of  words,  allow  me 
the  same  privilege  with  respect  to  my  eidi- 
matiouii.  We  may  both  be,  in  this  respect  t 
little  the  worse  for  wear,  and  less  masten 
of  our  tongues,  than  in  the  days  of  our 
strength." 

"  1  was  standing  thinking  in  this  way,  'Iibd 
I  heard  Misa  Fleming's  bell,  and  went  dowD  tt 
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W  room*  I  knocked  at  the  door ;  she  said 
X)me  in,  and  in  I  went  Her  appearance  snr- 
nisedme. 

"  She  WBB  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
n  a  strange  disordered  manner;  her  hands 
Ring  this  way  before  her,  her  face  flushed, 
nd  her  hair  as  if  it  had  been  pushed  back 
iolently  from  her  forehead.  She  continued 
3  walk  up  and  down  in  this  way  after  I  had 
ome  in. 

*^ '  Gi?e  me  a  little  sal  volatile/  said  she. 

*  I  was  a  nurse,  a  friend,  a  favourite,  you 
iiow>  wr, — I  was  a  privileged  person, — 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  darling  V 
aid  I. 

" '  Oh,  nothing, — nothing  at  all. — Give  me 
ome  sal  volatile  I' 

"*  I  went  and  prepared  it,  she  keeping  walk- 
^  up  and  down  the  room  all  the  while, 
^ringing  her  fingers  together  hard,  as  her  hands 
ung  down  before  her,  but  with  her  eyes  quite 
i7>  aud  never  uttering  one  sigh,  thou^  she 
ttathed  hard  and  almost  panted. 

^  I  took  her  the  glass,  and  as  I  gavQ  it  her, 
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said  coasJDgly,  '  What  is  the  matter,  love  !— 
What  has  vexed  you,  my  darling  ?' 

"'So  cruel! — So  barharous! — So  untindl' 
at  last  broke  forth,  aiid  she  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears. 

"  I  took  her  in  my  arms, — I  made  her  sit 
down  on  my  lap,  as  'she  used  to  do  as  a  chili 
I  laid  her  head  against  my  bosom.  Sho^flit 
on  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break  1 

"  What  has  happened?" 

"  '  Why, — why, — what  have  I  ever  doner— 
Why? — His  own  friend's  child! — Trusted  W 
him  by  my  dear  father,— Why  does  ho  hat«  w 
so  1 — How  have  I  deserved  it  1 — Tell  me  »bil 
I  have  done.' 

" '  Done ! — Nothing! — Who, — who  dares  te 
be  unkind?  Who  can  be  such  a  monster ■ 
to  vex  my  angel,  child. — Mr,  Daubenej  V 

" '  Valentine ! — Oh,  no !  He  is  eveiytifflj 
that  is  tender,  affectionate,  good  to  me.— 
And  I  feel  as  it  were  quite  ungrateful, — 1>* 
I  did  not,  and  never  could  love  him  half » 
much  as  such  a  heart  deserves. — No,  no,  M* 
Valentine,  dear  Valentine  !  Myjoyandcot- 
fort  in  this  world.'  J 
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"'Well  then,  love,  don't  cry, — Don't  vex 
yourself  for  anybody  else,'  I  said. 

"  Not  knowing  exactly  what  I  ought  to  say, 
for  someway,  sir,  I  never  could  quite  join  her 
in  this  sort  of  feeling  about  Mr.  Daubeney, 
I  vas  quite  aware  what  a  nice,  handsome 
fomg  gentleman  he  was ;  but  someway  I  mis- 
loubted  his  heart,  which  she  seemed  to  prize 
a  highly. 

"  However,  she  was  soothed,  either  by  the 
bought  of  him,  or  because  she  had  given  vent 
0  her  tears,  and  she  lay  quiet  a  little  time, 
rith  that  sweet  dear  head  of  hers  resting 
gainst  my  shoulder. 

"All  of  a  sudden  she  lifted  it  up,  and 
ling  her  large  eyes  upon  me  with  that  earnest 
)ok  she  had  at  times,  she  said, — 

"  *  Tell  me,  Benny,  what  I  have  done  to 
oake  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  hate  me  Y 

"  *  Nothing — nothing — I  am  sure.  Besides, 
»hat  makes  you  think  so?  He  does'nt — he 
satft  hate  you.' 

"  He  does — He  can — and  he  shows  in  every 
^ay  he  can  think  of,  that  he  does.    And  what 
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have  I  done  "i   What  bare  I  ever  done  taii 
itV 

"  '  Deserre  It — that  I  am  sure  yon  hv 
And  if  he  is  such  a  brute  as  that,  I  am 
I  were  you  I  would'ot  care.' 

"  '  That's  easily  said,'  she  answered, 
abating  her  head,  'but  it  is  very  paiofii 
Lated;'  and  then  the  tears  came  into  k 
again,  and  she  added  very  softly,  "1% 
think  he  does  hate  me.' 

"  I  saw  by  that  she  wanted  to  be 
dieted.  It  waa  one  of  her  wilful  »e; 
knoT,  poor  thing.  She  would  use  to 
and  exaggerate  a  matter  strangely,  vl 
feelings  were  hurt,  in  order  to  get  contn 
You  remember  that  little  foolish  bit  ' 
verscness  of  hers,  I  dare  say,  sir  1" 

"  I  da  not  seem  to  have  been  indi 
overlook  her  faults,  whatever  they  migl 
been,"  he  answered,  gloomily. 

"  '  Hate  you ! — No,  my  child,  I  nvn 
and  never  thought  he  could  or  did  hat 
Impossible  anybody  could.  But  what  I  di 
IB  that  be  is  a  crosE-giainod,  uucomfortal 
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iellow,  and  the  less  yoa  or  anybody  troubles 
ihemselyes  about  bis  humours,  the  better/ 

^  You  said  I  must  speak  out,  sir,  pray  for- 
pve  me." 

"Yes,  I  vish  it ;  go  on/' 

"She  repeated  my  words,  raising  up  her 
head  again,  and  looking  me  in  the  face,  and 
her  eyes  recovering  that  sparkling  look  of 
theirs/' 

"  *  Gross-grained,  uncomfortable  old  fellow  1 
Not  80  very  old  neither,  Benny.  You  need  not 
call  him  so  old.  He's  only  fifteen  years  older 
than  I  am,  and  what's  that  between  a  man 
ttd  woman  ?  And  as  for  cross-grained  and 
^comfortable,  all  1  know  is,  he  bears  with 
•▼eiybody  but  me.  He's  uncomfortable  with 
Jiobody  but  me.  He's  so  good  to  his  sister — 
*>  civil  to  the  very  servants.  Only  harsh,  and 
brutal — ^yes,  brutal  with  me.' 

"  *  He  w  a  brute  to  you.  Miss  Fleming,  and 
that's  the  truth  of  it,'  said  I,  quite  in  a  pas- 
®on  \rith  you,  sir,  I  must  own,  when  I  thought 
^  your  grieving  such  a  sweet  creature,  with 
yoor  strange  conduct. 
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"  '  That  he  won't  do.  So  set  your  heart  at 
ease  upon  that  score ;  for  he's  ridden  away 
ibis  half  hour  ago/ 

"  *  Ridden  awaj ! — Gone !' 
**  *  Yes,  I  heard  him  call  for  his  horse,  and 
8aw  him  ride  out  of  the  stable-yard  myself/ 
"  *  Gone  1  — Then  it  is  for  ever !' 
"^  Was  all  she  said,  in  a  hollow  tone,  and  she 
^  down  upon  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
•nd  threw  her  arms  upon  it  before  her,  and 
^cr  fece  upon  the  counterpane ;  and  if  ever 
^  Saw  the  attitude  of  one  in  despair,  it  was 

iers 

*•  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  you  are  too  much 

•flfected.     I  ought,  perhaps, '' 

**  Say  no  more — Say  no  more,''  shaking  his 
^^^  in  a  bitter,  impatient  manner — "  Oh  God 
^J'   Mercy !— God  of  Heaven !" 

He  crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast,  leant 

"^  head  upon  his  chest,  his  two  clenched  fists 

^^^^ering  his  eyes.     He  seemed  writhing  under 

^^miseiy.   Regret — cruel,  cruel,  vain  regret — 

^as  agonizing  his  very  soul. 

When  he  had  recovered  himself,  and  re- 
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stimed  his  usual  posture,  he  did  not  repeat  tw 
impatient  "  Go  on,"  for  which  she  ifait* 
What  be  said  was, — 

"  I  have  heard  enough  of  this — Pleise  W 
dup  the  rest,  and  tell  me  about  the  vedi^ 
It  ■waa  a  Tcry  gay  affair,  no  doubt. 

Bitterly  he  spoke,  but  she  obeyed. 

"  No,  sir.  In  my  opinion,  weddings  Klisi 
are,  except  among  thoughtlesH  people." 

"  As  the  day  approached,  I  saw  that  Mil 
Fleming  grew  more  and  more  thoughtfiil ;  tt 
when  she  was  by  herself,  was  grave,  Haiti 
moat  Bad.  Bhc  would  walk  up  and  do* 
those  shrubbery  walks  hour  after  hour,  in  I 
manner  I  never  observed  her  to  do  before  yd 
departure — then,  when  Valentino  Baubent] 
would  come,  she  would  clear  up.  He  was* 
gay  and  cheerful,  nothing  could  resist  hioL 

"  Not  Lilla  Fleming,  I  am  sure. 

"I  remeirber  particularly,  one  day,  tiuill 
had  occasion  to  go  and  look  for  her  in  the  gff- 
den.  It  was  to  consult  her  about  the  weddiif 
dress.  We  wore  all  very  busy  at  her  olotiWi' 
Urs.  Solwyn  and  I,  particulady,  £ir  we  ^ 
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tbe  ordering  of  them  all  to  oarselyes.    Miss 

AemiDg  seemed  to  take  no  interest  whatsoever 
tt  the  matter.  Mrs.  Selwjn  had  it  all  her  own 
way,  and  this  she  liked  well  enough.  I  think 
I  see  Miss  Fleming  now,  walking  into  the 
^oon,  where  we  were  all  as  busy  as  bees;  and 
HKi<ji  was  quite  surronnded  with  the  pretty 
kings  which  were  getting  ready  for  her — for 
Mb^.  Selwyn  took  care  she  should  have  a 
I'^gnificent  trousseau  —  her  head  hanging 
"Pon  one  side  ; — drooping,  sir,  like  a  flower 
too  heavy  for  its  stem, — and  something  so 
'^Qet  and  mournful  about  her  eyes.  And 
■^  Selwyn,  taking  her  about  and  showing 
l^^^  this  thing  and  that,  and  asking  her  how 

■^^  liked  it — and  crying  out 

'^^  Oh!  but  you  will  look  lovely  in  this  dress 
^and,  isn't  this  a  charming  little  capote — 
•^fi,  isn't  this  a  love  of  a  doak' — and  so  on. 

^And  she,  with  that  soft,  languid  air  of 
^t% — you  recollect  how  I  mean,  sir — such  as 
'^  used  to  have,  when  she  was  not  in  spirits ; 

*^^M  lovely,  as  I  thought,  at  such  times,  than 

^  all  her  gaiety." 
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Tlie  listener  gave  a.  heavy  sigh. 

"  Yes — yea — I  remember — ^go  on," 

"  She,  walking  up  and  down ;  and,  to  a 
Mrs.  Sehvyn,  taking  up  tliis  lace  or  that  t 
ining  upon  a  skirt  or  sleeve,  and  lookin 
it,  and  saying,  '  It's  very  nice — it's  Ttry  pr 
— in  such  an  indiEFerent  tone.  Or,  '  Oh, 
Selwyn !  you  are  only  too  good  to  me,'— 
so  much  softness  in  her  voice — but  all  * 
listless  sort  of  indifFcrence.  I  can't  tell 
it  was,  but  not  at  all  like  a  young  girl  tba 
very  happy." 

"  But  you  were  going  to  tell  me  of  i 
thing  which  occurred  when  you  went  to  1 
the  garden." 

"  Yes,  sir — where  was  I — Oh  !  I  forg 
Sometimes  I  fancied  she  did  not  love  Mr. 
beney  as  she  ought  to  do — and  yet  she  i 
seemed  easy  but  when  he  was  there.  1 
he  came  into  the  room,  it  was  as  if  tlie 
came  from  behind  a  cloud. 

"  1  remember  this,  one  day  more  « 
cially — as  I  said.  I  went  to  look  for  her  ii 
garden  by  Mrs.  Selwjn's  desire,  to  ai 
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m  of  some  nonsense  of  a  trimming  or 
Ah,  sir !  what  yain  trifles  such  things 
to  me  now. — She  was  walking  slowly  up 
lown  in  the  little  quiet  bit  of  garden  and 
•plot  that  lies  in  that  nook  under  her 
window — quite  out  of  the  way,  where 
ly  almost  goes.  It  was  under  that  great 
-tree,  which,  if  ever  you  were  there,  you 
perhaps,  sir,  remember.  Its  branches 
very  low,  in  some  places  sweeping  the 
d.  And  I  saw  her  from  the  walk  I  was 
ig  down — ^standing  quite  still,  with  her 
fixed  upon  it.  I  watched  her  a  little 
,  for  she  seemed  so  full  of  her  own 
hts  I  hardly  liked  to  disturb  her.  She 
there  some  time,  pensively  gazing,  with 
fes  fixed  upon  the  tree  :  then  she  sighed 
ly,  and  began  her  slow  languid  walk  up 
lown  again." 

.  Craiglethorpe's  chest  and  shoulders  were 
I  together  as  those  of  one  attempting  to 
ler  a  paroxysm  of  intense  pain ;  but  he 
k1  not  a  sound.  Mrs.  Benfield  was  so  full 
*  subject  that  she  did  not  observe  him. 

[j.  II.  K 
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"  When  I  got  close  up  to  her,  I  s»^ 
been  crying.  She  was  no  great  crie 
recollect,  sir  ;  and  if  ever  she  did  cr 
in  a  still,  silent  sort  of  manner, — ffl 
heaving  of  the  breast,  no  convulsio 
features.  I  used  to  think  of  the  co 
used  in  books,  of  the  fall  of  the  soft 
dew,  when  I  saw  her  weep.  I  really  c 
no  longer — a  nurse  you  know  haa  gr 
leges.  So  instead  of  talking  about 
miag  which  I  held  in  my  band, 
*  Do  tell  me,  my  dear,  dear  cb 
makes  you  so  sorrowful.' — She  gatt 
self  up  in  a  moment. — '  Sorrowful  !- 
you  mean,  Benny  ? — /  can  haTe  no 
be  sorrowful.' — 'If  there  were  a 
would  not  make  me  so  anxious  to  se 
— '  So  yoa  don't  care  for  people  wh 
happy  with  good  cause,  only  for  thos 
sorry  they  don't  know  why — that's 
reasonable  Benny" — she  said,  with  o 
own  mocking  laughs. 

" '  It's  not  because  there's  no  re 
because  I  can't  imagine  the  reason,'  I 
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**  *  Well,  then,  donH  imagine  the  sorrow — for 

it  mnst,  you  know,  be  all  of  your  own  creation. 

I  am  sure,*  she  went  on,  *  I  have  everything 

vpoB  earth  to  make  me  happy — ^and  I  should 

be  very  wilful  and  capricious,  and  wrong,  if  I 

wasn't  happy — and  therefore,    pray  Benny, 

don't  suppose  such  a  thing  again,  for  it  would 

b^  to  suppose  me  very  much  to  blame.     Loved 

•8 1  am,'  she  went  on,  almost  passionately,  •  I 

Aould  be  the  most  ungrateful  girl  in  the  world 

if  I  wasn't  happy.' 

"*Ay,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Love  is  not 
quite  so  reasonable,  I  am  afraid,  as  all  that. — 
Iiiclination  will  not  be  ruled.  Many  a  one 
™  loved  before  now — and  not  succeeded  in 
■taking  himself  loved  again,  by  the  girl  he 
adored.' 

*  That  shan't  be  the  case  with  me,*  she  said, 
^th  spirit.  *  Those  who  love  me,  will  1 
kve/ 

" '  Ah !  FiZ/.— That's  not  quite  the  word  for 
love's  vocabulary.  When  we  say  we  tvill 
We,  he  knows,  I  am  afraid,  what  -that  means 
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^ntlj  she  came  to  me  again^  and  said  very 
ioufilj, — 

*  I  really  must  beg  of  you,  Mrs.  Benfield, 
ir  to  say  these  sort  of  things  to  me  again ; 
pain  me.  And  I  also  beg  that  you  will 
r  hint  such  a  thing  to  any  other  person, 
if  you  should  hear  such  a  thing  said  by 
person,  which  I  really  believe  you  cannot, 
ise  it  is  so  false,  pray  put  a  stop  to  it  at 
I  would  not  have  Valentine,  after  all 
love,  goodness,  and  earnest  desire  to 
J  me  happy,  fancy  for  one  instant,  or 
any  other  person  fancy,  for  one  instant, 
B  so  base  and  ungrateful  as  not  to  be 
y, — no,  not  for  the  whole  wide  world, 
les,  I  am  happy, — I  declare  I  am  very, 
happy. — Oh,  Valentine !' 
He  came  down  the  path  as  she  said  these 
wrords,  which  he  overheard. 
'Are  you,  my  charmer r  he  cried  in 
are,  *  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?  Delight 
ly  eyes  and  idol  of  my  heart !' 
She  gave  him  such  a  smile,  so  full  of 
itness   and   affection,    as   she    gave    her 
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"^'Wdi;  aid  I»  'its  BO  M0  Bj  rising 
kore  u J  logger  with  mj  *»wiiy  I  lee^  fa 
thores  BO  dMDoe  gf  getti^gB  bming  b0V|  1 
sq^poae,  froM  diker  gf  job  T 

"  OIw  bsk  tkm  isr  li0  cried.— 'Tiifr 
miBgs ! — TrinBiii^y  tat  ber  waddiiig  clodMil 
«-Let  me  aee  then, — let  me  give  Biy  opaiiB 
of  them.  ETtfjrthmg  vhidi  m  iBteaded  U 
(Odch  eren  the  hem  of  her  garment^  is  deir 
Mid  iateretstiog  to  me/ 

**  She  smiled  at  this  again  so  sweetly,  and 
cast  her  eves  upon  him,  and  his  met  he»— 
oh,  vich  a  tenderness  and  sweetness  inex- 
pressible ! — So  I  displayed  my  trimming,  and 
we  had  a  long  discussion  upon  it ;  and  I  bad 
the  pleasure  to  hear  her  soon  lamghing  quite 
merrily,  and  ndlying  and  tim^^W^  fim  ^fith 
Valentine,  for  being  so  in  earnest  about  such 
a  trifle;  and  he,  laughing  and  rallying  back 
again,  all  in  such  a  loyiog  way,  as  if  he  de- 
lighted in  being  the  object  of  her  sportire 
win.  You  know,  sir,  of  old,  when  she  was  ia 
qpirit8»  she  much  lored  her  joke.^ 
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'^Brate!  fooll   idiot!   Insensible  I    peeyish, 
^^Btifih  idiot  1 

Hrs.  Benfield  stared. 

^  jfaj,  go  on ;  I  mtm  only  talking  to  mj- 
tf.~If  s  a  waj  of  mine/^ 
'  But,  sir,  the  Uttle  story  is  done.    I  onlj 
lated  it  to  show  the  changes  of  humour  to 
ith  she  was  subject.     I  went  away,  and  I 
nd  th^n  through  the  trees  chattering  and 
tghing  80  merrily  together,  like  two  children 
Host,  and  when  ahe  came  in  from  her  walk^ 
\  lodged  as  bright  as  the  dawning/' 
*^  Varium  et  mviabUey^  with  a  slight  sneer. 
"Sirr 

"  Only  a  Latin  half  line  which  I  learned 
ten  I  was  a  lad.  You  wouldn't  understand 
if  I  construed  it  for  you.  Well,  they  were 
irried;  everybody  knows  that^  and  a  gay 
dding  I  think  you  said  it  was/' 
*^  No,  sir,  I  said  no  such  thing." 
'  The  day  before  the  wedding  was  a  terrible 
7  for  me.     It  seemed  as  if  a  presentiment 

what  was  to  happen  was  giren  to  my  dar- 
ig  joung  lady ;  yet  why  and  wherefore,  when 
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1 


it  was  too  late  to  do  anj  good  1  She  t» 
to  be  perfectly  miserable. — So  restless  thiiti 
could  not  keep  in  odc  place  a  tjuartcr  of  ! 
boar  together  ;  jet  more  positiTe  than  erer 
asserting  that  nothing  ailed  her,  except  bei 
a  little  nervous.  Oh,  Mr.  Craiglethorpe!  W 
were  joa  not  there  V 

"  Don't  talk  sa  Don't  keep  harping  vf 
that  string.  Don't  keep  bringing  me  in  ia  t 
manner.  It"  I  had  been  there  what  good  coi 
I  bare  done?  She  was  onlj  the  more  wii 
for  being  contradicted.  If  she  would  not  ht 
it  from  yon,  it  was  likely  indeed  that  i 
would  from  me !" 

"  It  was  fine  summer  weather, — the  Ut 
end  of  August,  and  that  night  was  one  of  i 
loveliest  I  almost  ever  beheld.  The  heai 
was  absolutely  aUve  with  stars, — a  glilteiii 
a  mighty  host  over  head.  The  air  was  s 
and  dewy,  the  flowers  were  giving  forth 
sweet  smell ;  eTerything  was  still  except  a  li 
dropping,  or  a  bird  flitting  from  a  spray  IH 
and  then.  One  seldom  sees  the  night.  It 
a  great  loss  I  oflen  think,  that  one's  in  tl 
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ym  shut  up  at  that  very  time  when  the 
Tries  of  the  firmament  are  in  their  full  splen- 
or.  Uiat  night,  however,  I  happened  to  be 
i  for  I  was  looking  for  Miss  Fleming.  I  came 
osoal  at  the  proper  hour  to  her  room,  to 
1  her  to  bed — I  didn't  use  to  wait  for  her 
I— but  she  was  not  there.  I  went  into  her 
le  dressing-room, — she  was  not  there, — ^to 
drawing-room, — all  dark.  The  candles  were 
out,  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  was  gone  to  her  own 
n ;  but,  as  I  was  fidgetting  about,  wonder- 
what  had  become  of  my  pet,  I  chanced  to 
the  little  glass  door  leading  to  the  shrub- 
J  standing  open  :  I  felt  sure  she  had  gone 
that  way,  and,  rather  uneasy,  I  followed 
.  I  went  hastily  through  the  walks,  and 
tt  bethinking  me  of  the  plane-tree  which  she 
( 80  fond  of,  went  down  the  path  that  leads 
re  and  into  the  garden.  I  did  not  see  her 
king  there.  The  plane-tree  hung  its 
Qches  so  low,  that  they  dipped  to  the  grass, 
I  remember ;  it  was  not  till  I  got  to  one 
J  that  I  could  see  the  trunk, — at  the  foot  of 
saw  something  dark,  and  there  she  lay. 
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"  She  had  dressed  herself  that  day  ifl  f 
black  Spanish  dress,  flounced  with  VandjlMi 
whicli  were  adorned  with  quantities  of  bugla 
Probably,  you  will  not  remember  it  Ml 
Daubeney  was  very  fond  of  the  dress.  Th( 
black  dress  was  the  reason  why  I  hardly  ai 
her  in  the  shadow  at  first.  She  was  Ui( 
there  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  her  lo<^ 
white  arms  stretched  round  it,  as  if  embradn 
it,  and  her  face  close  to  the  ground. 

"  I  dared  not  venture  to  approach  htab^ 
heard  her  deep,  low  groans." 

"  What  is  this  1— What  is  this  ?  Yon  ■ 
telling  me  a  romance !  It's  like  a  fixdii 
ballad.  That's  not  a  true  story,  Mrs.  Benfidi 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  trifiing  V 

It  buret  forth,  as  if  under  unccMiiToIlilii 
agitation.  She  seemed  to  take  no  notice,  b 
went  on : 

"  I  stood  there  a  little  time — tiiea  I  he^ 
to  grow  uneasy.  I  went  up  to  her,  ui 
gently  as  I  could,  put  my  arm  under  her,  u 
tried  to  raise  her,  saying,  'LiUa!  Miss  ft 
ming !  dear  child  I — what  ails  you  V 
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^It  was  different  this  time.  She  did  not 
l^olfle  me  impatiently — She  did  not  spring 
ip  with  sadden  animation,  and  repel  the 
diaige  hastily. 

^8be  soffered  me  to  raise  her,  as  there  I 
belt  by  her  side,  tamed  her  face  to  me,  gaye 
m  (me  look  ~oh !  su^  a  look ! — threw  her 
ms  joond  my  neck,  and,  like  a  baby — ah ! 
nreet,  sweet  thing  I  what  was  she  after  all  bat 
I  baby? — borst  into  a  flood  of  tears  upon 
Aj  bosom. 

"  There  she  lay,  sobbing  and  crying,  sobbing 
tod  crying, — and  the  wind  seemed  softly 
rhispering  words  of  comfort,  as  it  rose  and 
fdl  among  the  branches  that  hung  over  our 
lead;  through  which  the  stars,  in  their  beauty, 
ihimmered  and  gleamed. 

"  Did  I  hold  her  to  my  heart  ? — did  I  press 
lier,  like  a  mother,  in  my  arms  ?  But,  alas ! 
das !  after  all,  what  can  the  tenderest  mother 
io  for  the  poor  dear,  dear  creatures  in  their 
ttahappiness  V' 

''Well,  she  spoke  at  last — and  what  did 
h  say  r 
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"  All !  sir." 

And  Mrs.  BeuSeld  threw  a  long,  sea 
meaning  glance  upon  him.  Presenl 
vent  on : 

"  She  Baid  no  more  this  time  than  t 
timcB.  When  she  had  done  crying,  shl 
me  affectionately,  called  me  her  dear 
said  I  was  very  good  to  come  out  ai 
her,  that  she  was  better  for  a  good  er 
and  would  now  go  to  bed,  for  the  n 
had  refreshed  her,  as  it  always  did,  i 
should  sleep." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Oh  i  days  of  Heaven,  and  nights  of  equal  praise. 
Serene  and  peaceful  are  those  heavenly  days, 
When  souls  drawn  upwards  in  communion  sweet 
Snjoy  the  stillness  of  some  close  retreat. 

COWPER. 

The  narrative  ended  for  the  present,  and 
iere  was  a  dead  pause. 

Mrs.  Benfield  seemed  to  want  rest,  to  be 
lent  in  order  to  gather  breath  before  con- 
nuing  her  narration.  The  expression  of  her 
ce  was  melancholy  and  grave.  These  recol- 
rtions  seemed  very  painful  to  her.  As  for 
if  auditor,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  his  coun- 
Uance.  Now  it  was  troubled  and  irritated 
-now  impassioned — now  filled  with  a  strange 
^rror — ^horror,  as  if  he  expected  some  dread- 
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ful  spectre  to  rise  up  every  moment  Wo 
hia  feet — now  it  was  overcast  with  a  a6 
paleness,  as  if  tlie  beatings  of  his  heart  v- 
failing  him — anon,  a  flush,  dark  and  lui 
would  pass  over  it,  as  if  the  blood  were  m 
ing  in  tumidts  to  the  brain. 

Wlien  Mrs.  Benfield  had  ceased  speali 
he  remained  sitting  there.  He  did  not  I 
at  her — lie  seemed  absorbed  in  his  own  ei 
tions.  Once  he  started  from  his  chair  witl 
expression  of  wild  rapture;  but  immedis' 
sank  back,  with  a  look  of  despair  unutteral 

Solemn  and  sad  she  remained,  and 
there,  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  taU^ 
observing  him,  but  occupied,  on  her  side, ' 
painful  rumination.  Her  sorrow  and  re 
were  of  a  calmer  nature  than  his.  They 
been  brooded  on  for  many  long  years, 
were  new,  were  freah,  were  in  their 
agony. 

"The  wedding!"  was  the  nest  word 
uttered. 

"  TrVe    got    through    it    pretty    well; 
neither    the    bride   nor  bridegroom   wv 
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igwiiB.  It  was  provoking.  I  think  I  never 
Hit  Miss  Fleming  look  to  so  little  advantage, 
B  spite  of  the  pains  we  had  taken  to  dress 
ler;  and  that  seemed  to  vex  him. 

^He  was  at  first  looking  so  remarkably  well, 
D  handsome,  and  gaj,  and  happj — ^it  was 
OBething  quite  beautiful  to  see  him,  as  he 
Kt  her  at  the  church-4oor.  But  she  looked 
0  ill,  so  agitated,  and  received  him  so  coldly, 
bit  I  saw  he  was  struck  quite  aback,  as  it 
Ptre. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  Va- 
aitine  look  vexed,  confounded,  and  out  of 
nmour.  You  know,  sir,  when  people  are  in 
^eat  joy  what  a  turn  a  sudden  check  gives 
m." 

^  No,  I  don't — I  never  was  in  great  joy  in 
ty  life,''  he  said,  moodily. 

"  I  don't  love  Mr.  Daubeney  much — some- 
nj  I  never  did — and  I  never  wished  to  see 
fe  child  his  wife;  but  I  was  sorry  for  him 
[Qst  then^  and  quite  provoked  at  her.  I  had 
16?^  seen  her  give  him  such  a  reception 
before,  and  I  did  think  it  out  of  place  then. 
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are  naturallr  nervous  and  biirried; 
is  ^(f  of  that,  they  manage  not  to  lool 
„|i««in|r  and  disagreeable  as  that  ? 
pA  I  most  saj,  did  at  that  moment;  ai 
tfciifc  it  is  the  odIj  time  of  my  life  I  coulc 

■Be  CTCS  of  Mr.  Cfrai^ethoVpe  were  i 
^irtMi^paB  tbc  speaker,  vith  an  ejpre 
^■ipitfcit  interest. 

•IW  ceRsioDjr,  hoTever,  was  soon 
^  An  dtej  vmt  to  the  restrr,  and  all 
^tt«  the  young  couple  got  into  tlieii 
^^  tmA.  lU  the  other  people  followed. 

*l  vat  hoMe  hy  s  short  cut,  and 
^^  at  Ae  door  to  see  everjbodjr  get  oi 


[  tvo  joosg  people  got  oi 
hoik  beea  aytiig.     He  had  i 


Hie  baring  a  f 

people  good  friei 

o[  rain  tbat  chat 

b>t  dry.  cold,  freeong 

a  chum  before  it 


**/ 
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''She  was  all  softness  and  sweetness  again, 
jet  geotlj  pensive  and  grave ;  that  was  natural, 
and  he  was,  for  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him, 
tboughtfiil  and  serious.  I  never  heard  him 
laogli  so  little,  or  appear  so  little  in  spirits,  as 
at  his  own  wedding-breakfast.  It  looked  well 
in  her,  but  sat  ill  on  him,  I  thought,  and  people 
lemarked  it  too,  which  vexed  me  not  a  little. 

«  There  was  no  crying  or  so  on,  when  they 
irent  away.  She  had  nobody  she  cared  for  to 
cry  about ;  so  that  all  went  oflF  quietly  enough. 
I  did'nt  go  with  her,  I  was  to  be  housekeeper 
and  precede  her  to  her  new  home,  to  set  things 
m  order.  The  young  girl,  Selina,  went  with 
them  on  the  wedding  journey. 


"  Do  you  know  where  you  at  this  moment 
we,  sir  ?"  broke  out  Mrs.  Benfield,  after  another 
<till  longer  pause,  during  which  both  narrator 
^d  listener,  had  again  sat  with  their  eyes  bent 
^n  the  floor,  lost  in  their  own  thoughts,  and 
'Apparently  forgetftd  of  each  other's  presence. 

VOL.  II.  Ii 
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"  Do  yOQ  know  where  yon  are  at  tJris  iw 
ment,  sit?  Under  what  roof?  In  ^bo 
chamber  ?     You  surely  must  know  '!" 

"  Must  know ! — IIow  should  I  ?  Thialuw 
it  is  plaiu,  lias  beon  longuuiuhabited,  aadii 
were  not,  do  you  suppose  I  keep  a  register 
all  the  houses  habited  or  uniDliabibed  int 
city  t  No,  I  neitlier  know  nor  care  what  i 
might  have  lived  hero  years  ago." 

'*  Ah,  sir !  tliat  is  vhaii  I  supposed.  \ 
it  seems  so  strange  to  me — such  a  prinn 
house  as  we  may  call  it !" 

"  Merchant  princes  go  to  the  West  End  no 
a-daya.  The  proprietors  of  this  place  aw  [i 
bably  now  living  in  some  fine  house  in  Fwtoi 
Square,  or  there-away." 

"  Ah,  sir !  in  Portman  Square  ?  ,  .  ,  It  is 
dark  narrow  house  where  they  are  lying." 

"  Well,  they  are  dead,  I  suppose.  A  w 
dies  every  second.  Yon  dont  think  I  « 
going  to  mouru  over  dead  people  I  nsTer  kw 
or  heard  of." 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Craiglethorpe !  Hare^ 
not  the  least  suspicion  1 " 
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*  whom  this  house  belonged  to.^ 

)t  a  shadow — " 

as  he  said  this,  his  brow  began  to  darken 

alarminglj ;  and  casting  a  strange  wild 

and  the  room,  he  snddenlj  started  xxp 

ed: — 

"ange  that  it  never  struck  me  befor&   I 

heard  thej  lived  in  a  magnificent  old 

n  an  obscure  comer  of  the  citj.    This 

.  .  this  was  .  .  .  S^ 
e  house  of  old  Mr.  Daubenej.  The 
fhere  he  lived  according  to  a  fashion 
ig  fdrgotten,  and  whioh  he  was,  per- 
le  last  who  foUowed.^^ 
— aj  I  The  man  was  a  reallj  sensible 
E  always  heard  that  of  him.    He  had 

foil  J — but  that  was  a  monster  one.'' 
.  the  earth  held  not  a  more  righteous^ 
ible,  excellent  man  than  Mr.  Daubenej. 
1  but  one  failing,  all  the  world  said, 
vas  an  onl  j  son — the  last  of  a  numerous 
ho  had  all  died  infuits.    The  youngest 

l»2 
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of  all — the  cbild  of  his  old  age — dear  to  hin 
as  the  apple  of  his  eje." 

"Poor   fellow  1"    said    Craiglethorpc  in 
softened  tone. 

Pity  was  awakening.  Yes,  late  m  it  vt 
that  stem  heart  was  beginning  to  melt  to  tl 
softer  emotions.  It  was  a  new  feeling  ml 
him  to  pity  error.  Throughout  hia  life  1 
liad  regarded  it  only  as  the  object  of  t^ 
liarslicst  censure. 

"  This  is  the  place.  Yes,  this  is  the  home 
Mrs.  Bcnfield  went  on,  "  where  I,  having  pr 
pared  every  thing  for  the  reception  of  tl 
young  couple  at  Laurel  Grove,  a  villa  ne 
Richmond,  which  Mr.  Valentine  had  taken- 
this  is  the  house  to  which  I  was  invited  by  ol 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dauheney,  that  I  might  be  tlw 
to  receive  my  dear  young  lady  when  she  cam 
from  her  wedding  journey." 

"  It  was  a  kind  thought  of  the  old  lady,  n 
it  not  ?    But  she  was  made  up  of  kindness, 
have  heard  tell  of  some  good  king  or  emperor 
who  cried  out  when  his  day  had  not  bea 
marked  by  some  good  deed,  '  I  have  lost  i 
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^J  r  I  verily  believe  Mrs.  Daubeney  never 
lost  one  such  day. 

"I  had  seen  this  worthy  couple  at  Mrs. 
Selwjn's  now  and  then,  whilst  the  courting  was 
going  on.  The  old  lady  had  taken  a  prodigi- 
ous fancy  to  Miss  Fleming,  and  she  seemed 
Kady  to  love  everything  and  person  that  be- 
longed to  her.  Such  a  thorough,  kind,  affec- 
tionate heart 

"Such  a  loving,  attentive,  devoted  wife  to 
Mr.  Daubeney,  she  was !  Such  a  loving,  care- 
H  tender  mother  to  her  son, — such  a  mistress 
of  a  family, — such  a  friend  to  all  her  servants. 
All  the  virtues  of  the  old  world  gone-by  she 
W.  The  misfortune  of  it  was,  Mr.  Oraigle- 
thorpe,  as  I  often  used  to  think,  that  the 
parents  and  the  child  belonged  to  two  different 
worlds. 

"  Mr.  Daubene/s  world  was  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent sort  from  that  in  which  the  young  couple 
lived.  He  was  a  true  representative  of  the 
ancient,  honourable,  British  merchant.  His 
P^  were  made  not  by  enormous  speculationjs 
^7  a  cast  of  the  dice,  as  one  may  call  it,  almost* 
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but  by  the  trade  of  exchaTig;e9,  of  carrj; 
his  ships  thiug3  tliat  were  wanted  in  on* 
and  bringing  back  in  exchange  thing 
were  wanted  in  another.  He  did  not  i 
other  men's  losses  ;  his  profits  were  noi 
out  of  other  men's  purses,  to  other  men'8' 
His  trading  was  that  noble  trading  hf 
every  side  protita.  His  industry  and  ' 
gencc  were  great,  and  his  gains  were  rer] 

"  This  was  the  way  liie  fatlier,  and  hia  i 
father,  and  his  father's  father's  fathe 
dealt  before  him.  Bat  so  it  was  to 
more.  New  fashions  had  aet  in  in  tn 
well  as  in  every  thing  else,  and  Va 
belonged  entirely  to  the  new  vorld. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  troubling  yo 
my  thouirhts  upon  these  matters,  but  . 

"I  like  to  hear  you — I  like  to  he 
reflections  of  an  observing,  sagacioi] 
woman.  You  will  oblige  me  by  going  < 
in  your  own  way." 

He  was  eridently   relieved    by   thia 
deviation  from  the  legitimate  course 
story.     He  breathed  more  freely.     Hia 
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^Ihgemoe  -was  awakened,  and  it  serred  as  a 
iTerBion  to  his  feelings. 

*  The  -first  grievous  mistake  in  judgment — 
I  may  venture  to  give  an  opinion — ^which 
r.  Daubenej  made,  was  in  sending  his  son 
tlie  UniverBitj.  He  had  himself  been 
Might  iq)  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  and 
d  tbence  entered  his  father's  counting- 
Bse.  He  had  received  a  good  sterling 
der's  Question ;  but  the  world  was  ad- 
Qcing,  and  I  believe  he  sometimes  himself 
iged  for  something  more.  He  was  fond  of 
oks,  and  loved  to  «pend  his  leisure  in  read- 
^  and  perhaps  regretted  that  he  had  not 
oeived  in  his  youth  a  more  enlarged  educa- 
m.  He  was  nearly  fifty  when  Valentine 
IB  bom  :  there  had  been  strange  changes  in 
e  world  in  that  fifty  years.  He  wished  his 
91  to  adorn,  by  the  accomplishments  of  a 
beral  education,  the  class  to  which  he  was 
Bstined ;  for  it  was  bis  desire  not  to  take  him 
Jit  of  the  society  in  which  he  himself  dwelt, 
rt  to  raise  the  tone  of  it, — and  of  him,  as  an 
Influential  member  of  it. 


iH'suies,  uevcr  liaviii^  been  tlierc  lu 
liviiiLf  so  I'litirolj  out  of  tliut  world 
Mr.  Daabeney  vas  totally  ignon 
true  character  of  the  place,  its  r 
tages,  or  its  real  dangets.  He  t 
son  vould  turn  out  a  fine  sdiobu; 
gentleman  —  but  he  found  to  luB 
Unirersitiea  67017  y^^  '^^'^  ^^^  ' 
men,  vho  are  not  fine  acholars  at  al 
"Another  disadvantage  was,  tli 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  money  vhi 
man  ought  to  be  alloved  to  ezp 
He  was  in  danger  of  one  or  the  otb 
— in  bis  fear  for  his  sod's  mond^  ^ 
too  little  ;  or  in  his  fear  of  not  bi 
enough,  of  allowing  too  much.  I 
the  latter  mistake.     Valentin^  I  t 
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''  He  was  not  like  his  father  in  his  love  for 
hoois.  His  spirits  were  so  gaj,  his  health  so 
exuberant,  his  imagination  so  liyelj,  his  actiyity 
80  inexliaustible,  and  his  means  so  ample,  that 
he  oerer  wanted  amusement, — and  it  was  for 
imiuement  he  lived.  A  serious  desire  to  cul- 
irate  or  expand  his  mind,  he  was  not  of  a 
ort  to  feeL  He  was  the  world's  fayourite,  as 
fc  were,  already.  Child — schoolboy — youth — 
um — everybody  was  willing  to  welcome  and 
}  loYe  him — ^young  and  old,  gay  and  grave, 
iamed  and  ignorant ;  for  the  lively  sallies  of 
is  buoyant  imagination,  and  never-failing 
ood  humour,  his  charming  manners  and  inex- 
austible  spirits,  made  him  the  darling  of  all. 
earned  and  scientific  men — men  of  the 
ighest  intellectual  attainments — I  observed, 
eemed  to  take  strange  pleasure  in  the  rest 
nd  recreation  afforded  by  the  society  of  this 
Telj  trifler.  Nay,  I  could  almost  have  fancied 
liey  felt  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  this 
OQng,  handsome,  and  admired  being;  and 
alentine  was  naturally  so  clever,  as  to  be 
^te  capable  of  enjoying,   in  its  tum^  the 
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societ/  of  the  wise  and  well-instructed.  H 
waa  an  amueeincDt  like  the  rest,  and  to  enjoj 
it  no  previous  study  on  his  part  was  ni 

"  I  riiu  on " 

"You  do  rather,  Bitt  yon  seem  to  me' 
have  thought  more,  and  to  express  yoniBl 
better,  than  I  should  have  expected  from  a 
in  jour  station  of  life." 

"  I  have  had  rather  imnsual  adrantagra- 
but  that  is  no  matter,  1 

"  To  this  yery  house,  sir,  then,  1  came  for 
the  fii^t  time  on  the  day  my  sweet  child  and 
Mr.  Valentine  were  to  return  from  their 
wedding  journey.  Ah!  sir — pity — pity  ti 
see  it  as  it  is  now  ! — It  was  sach  a  "fine  (M 
place  then ! 

"  The  hall  that  yon  now  see  all  covered  wi4 
littering  boxes  and  packages,  and  it«  martfe 
pavement  begrimed  with  dirt,  was  magnificent 
Its  lofty  pillars — its  painted  and  gilded  ceiHoj 
then  in  perfect  repair,  and  jet  with  a  certaB 
venerable  air  of  age  about  them,  which  ren- 
dered them  only  the  more  imposing — tbt 
fine  black  and  white  marble  floor — the  magci' 


.** 
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teak  fltabrcue  of  fine  chestnixt,  with  its  caired 
Qd  gilded  balustrades — the  noble  gallery — 
Me  gloriooB  Spanish  pictures  with  which  it 
10  hung — the  gravitj  of  ihe  household — the 
ber  character  of  the  whole  —  the  staid, 
lAionlj  air  of  the  good  mistress — the  simple 
pntj  of  the  master — the  grandeur  of  the 
iMde  scene, — yet  all  so  quiet,  so  serious, 
almost  aeTere,  amid  its  splendour !  Ah  I 
r,  when  I  entered  these  walls  that  day,  I  did 
dak  my  dear  Miss  Fleming  was  a  happy 
Oman.  I  forgot  all  my  misgiyings — all  my 
rfl  presentiments  ;  I  was  as  proud  of  this 
Diince  as  her  poor  father  could  hare  been. 
"And  noV^ — looking  round  piteously  as 
be  spoke — '*  now,  to  see  it  all  gone !  That 
difioe  of  their  fortunes,  raised  by  the  succes- 
iie  industry  of  generations,  swallowed  up  in 
be  abyss  of  ruin — and  this  mansion — ^this 
oide  mansion — ^what  is  it  \ — A  warehouse  for 
Uier  men's  goods ! 

**ETerybody  in  the  City,  I  remember,  at 
le  time,  lamented  the  fate  of  Daubeney's 
)use,  but  what,  said  they,  could  one  expect 
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irben  ii  fell  into  the  handfl  of  such  a  har^ 
faniaed  toti  mm  Us  son. 

^ItvunotdiatliewasalbQl,  Ar^t^ 
w  &r  fiam  it^ — but  diit  lie  wnb&i  tmmffr 
Tbe  grettler  the  spirit  of  the  jonn^  hjg|thi^ 
bone,  the  more  he  needs  thecmfol 
Valentine  knev  not  what  it  wis  to  ftd 
cnrh, — had  nerer  known  what  it  was  to 
to  be  diecked, — never  known  what  it  was 
be  obliged  to  deny  himadl^  to  endnre 
diction,  or  sobmit  to  dntj, — ^he  had  not 
taunfat  to  do  u^at  he  ^sSted.    And  what 
a  man  who  has  not  leam^  that  f    He 
hare  been  tbe  happier  as  well  as  the 
for  it    Life  that  has  no  serioosnesB^  has 
tme  happiness.     We  are  made  so  that  ilmii^^ 
and  contrast  are  necessary  to  us.   Nothing  bu.* 
pleasure  soon  makes  pleasure  itself  tasteless. 

"  Ah,  that  was  the  worst  of  it, — Valentia^ 
had  learned  only  to  exist  upon  pleasure,  ancS 
every  pleasure,  in  its  turn,  grew  staW 

'*  What !  he  tired  of  his  wife !  You  don'^ 
surely,  mean  that»  by  this  last  moral  reflectiai& 
of  yours !" 
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"Wijr,  8ir,  in  a  certain  sense  he  did, — 
ttoDgh  he  always  loved,  and  was  kind  to  her, 
^ut  he  soon  grew  weary  of  home, — even 
ihovigh  she  was  there/' 

A  ray  of  pleasure, — a  strange  pleasure, — 
k  gleam  of  cheering  satisfaction,  shot  to  Mr. 
%fa%lethorpe's  eye  at  this  last  speech.  Once 
lore  a  sense  of  his  own  intrinsic  worth  seemed 
)  cheer  him, — ^he  seemed  to  understand  the 
ilae  of  the  love  his  heart  had  once  been 
4)able  of  bestowing, — felt  and  understood, 
hat  it  was  that  Lilla  missed,  even  in  Valen- 
ne. 

"But  that  day,  when,  after  we  had  been 
iBg  waiting  at  last  the  chariot  and  four  drove 
rto  the  court  before  the  house,  there  was  no 
ae  who  could  think  of  anything  but  hope 
id  happiness. 

"  The  carriage  stopped,  and  the  door  was 
»ened, — down  fall  the  steps,  and  the  young 
dr  are  out,  and  in  the  arms  of  their  father 
d  mother  in  a  moment.  The  good  old 
ople,  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes,  were  stand- 
^  ready  to  receive  them.     It  was  a  beautiful 
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sight :  the  bod  in  the  anna  of  his  tool 
was  crying  for  joj  ;  the  sweet  hi 
the  breast  of  the  old  father,  trcmhl 
emotion  botli  of  them  —  then  they  a 
and  the  son  was  blessed  by  the  fa' 
the  daughter  strained  to  the  boeoi 
mother.  There  was  no  constraint, 
shame, — the  serranta  were  crowding 
hall.  —  but  it  was  all  one.  Ther 
patriarchal  simplicitj  about  SL  Tl 
went  np  stairs  in  a  cluster,  fct^ether, 
heard  Mr.  Valentine's  merry  lau^ 
like  the  voice  of  gladness,  down  the  g 


"  And  how  long  did  this  prodigi' 
pincsa  last?  Pity  anything  shoold 
disturb  the  exquisite  felicity  yoa 
scribing." 

"  Brief, — brief  happiness !  What'f 
of  it  ?  "What's  the  use  of  accumidati 
means  of  enjoyment  and  happiness 
young  couple's  head,  if  the  one  thing 
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is  left  out.    If  the  fear  of  God,— if  right  prin- 
ciples, and  Tirtuous  habits,  are  wanting,  what 
is  aJl  the  rest  but  a   ^mere  vapour,'  which 
JMascth  away ! 

**  I  am  getting  tired,  and  you,  sir,  are 
gefcting  tired ;  I  will  not  weary  myself  or 
J0«:  by  describing  that  happiness,  which,  now 
it  id  all  over,  it  is  most  painful  even  to 
thix^JL  upon.  It  did  not  last  long ;  there  was 
^  c^anker  worm  in  thia  beautiful  bud  of 
pi^^^^iuse.  It  went  on  increaajig  in  size 
sti?ength,  ravaging  and  ravaging;  at 
secretly,  wid  unperceived  by  any  one, — 
i^&^xwarda  openly,  and  its  devastations  quick 
and  cruel, — ^tiU,  at  last,  all  was  blighted  and 
d«at»oyed* 

**  That  worm,  sir,  was  the  &tal  love  of 
F^^aure  in  Valentine's  character,  of  which  I 
S^ke  to  you, — perhaps  I  should  rather  say, 
^  Qxdtement, — for  it  was  not  so  much  plear 
**^  aa  exdtement  that  he  craved  after.  These 
*^^^ly  spirits,  if  not  nourished  by  alternations 
^  wholesome  industry,  which  at  once  restrains 
^'^^  efforesoeiice  and  exercises  their  strength^ 
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seem  to  sufFcr  more  from  dullness  and 
nes3  of  life  tlian  the  less  volatile. — Wliatnn 
it  may  be  with  others,  this  was  most  cer- 
taiulj  the  case  with  him, — Valeotine  *il 
perpetually  miserable  when  he  waa  not 
amused. 

"  It  was  lamentable  how  soon  this  fstll 
tendency  began  to  show  iteelf.  They  had  not 
been  a  month  at  their  own  home  before  b« 
began  to  look  out  for  entertainment  clsewliew., 

"  First,  he  must  Tisit  everybody  that  »ouU 
visit  him,  and  that  of  course  was  almost  every- 
body of  consequence  at  Richmond  or  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  my  dear  young  ladj  wm 
soon  in  sucii  a  whirl  of  company  tiiat  she  h»d 
never  a  quiet  evening  to  herself, — I  saw  sb* 
did  not  quite  like  this,  for  there  was  nol 
much  pleasure  for  her  to  be  found  in  thoe 
societies, — she  had  been  accustomed  to  live  » 
stiller  life, — hut  she  gave  in  to  her  huslantff 
wishes  in  everything,  and  seemed  onlj"  W 
study  his  happiness  in  all  she  did. 

"  Richmond  was  not  a  very  good  place  i* 
a  young  gentleman  like  Mr.  Valentine.   The" 
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"^ere  two  or  three  of  the  houses  near  them,  at 
that  time  occupied  by  very  dissipated  men  of 
&8hion.  The  gaietj  of  their  tempers  and  the 
tiegaDce  of  their  manners  were  just  the  things 
io  captivate  mj  young  master,  and  he  soon 
>a8  amazingly  thick  with  them  alL  So  thus 
pit  irent  on  from  one  thing  to  another  till 
gradually  the  society  of  people  who  lived 
•'iprietly,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  in  a 
It  measure  dropped,  and  his  whole  time 
spent  with  three  or  four  of  these  choice 
'J^rits, — as  men  in  their  folly  call  such/' 

**  And  what  did  the  young  wife  do  all  this 
time  1     How  did  she  like  it  ?     She  did  not — 

^toold  not Don't  go  on — if  she  fell  into 

•til  courses — I  couldn't  bear  that.     Don't  go 

on " 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir.  Lilla 
•Weming  was  not  the  girl  you  thought  her, — 
^,  indeed,  any  of  us  thought  her, — slie  was  a 
*^oble-hearted,  lofty,  generous  creature ;  pure 
^  heart  as  an  angel.  She  was  no  Eve  to  fall 
^  prey  to  the  tempter, — like  dew  drops  from 
**^e  lion's  mane, — like  drops  over  the  white, 

TOL.  II.  M 
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unsullied  lily, — ^rice  might  pan  near,  but  A 
could  not  rest  upon  her.    She  had  that  is 
which  could  hold  do  conqmiiiia^  vith  n 
her  nature  could  not  hlend  acv^^  Oik  i 
q£     No»  thai  misfortune   ahe  w 
She  might  regret^ — she  mi^t  look  hadk  li 
fiillj  upon  one,  who,  with  all  hia  finite 
an  honesty  honourable  man, — a  man  of 
and  rectitude, — and  compare  him  with 
too  beautiful,  too  amiable,  yet  perverted 
ahe  called  husband.    She  mighi  hate  dne 
sir, — I  do  not  say  that  she  did, — aha  was 
virtuous  even  to  indulge  a  thought  like  thai' 

Graiglethorpe  again  uttered  a  low 
he  looked  relieyed. 

Mrs.  Benfield  went  on : — 

"  Lilla  loved  her  husband — I  would  not  fo; 
the  world  imply  by  my  last  sentence  that  shi 
did  not.     Never  was  heart  so  responsive^ 
grateful  for  afifection  as  hers ;  perhaps  for  odi 
reason,  because  she  had  possessed  so  few  rebu 
tions,  and  in  her  life,  charming  as  she  w 
had  received  but  little  of  it:   but  she 
naturally  of  a  loving,  grateful  disposition,  aia.» 
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Valentine,  great  as  were  his  faults,  was  ever 
8weet-tempered  and  loving.  He  adored  his 
^rife,  though  she  could  not,  after  the  first  brief 
i  months  were  over,  suflBce  to  occupy  his  life.'' 
"What  woman  can  hope  to  occupy  any 
iiian's  life — ^that's  a  mere  childish  complaint — 
' ;  ildfe  is  a  serious  thing.  Men,  such  as  deserve 
^  to  be  called  men,  are  not  made  to  be  tied  to 
.^omen's  apron  strings/' 

**True,  sir,  and  the   more  the  pity  that 

'Mx.  Valentine  had  not  something  serious  to 

Mxsapj  him.     His  home  would  then  have  been 

'    the  place  where   he  would  have   found  his 

^   X'ecreation  and  his  pleasure — he   would  not 

liave  wanted  to  seek  them  elsewhere." 

"  Things  went  on.  First  it  was  as  I  have 
'•aid,  a  vast  deal  more  visiting  than  my  dear 
^oong  lady  liked — but  they  went  out  together, 
.tad  so  far  at  least  all  was  welL  Yet  when 
^•he  came  up  to  dress  to  go  out  to  dinner,  day 
i^tfler  day,  again  and  again,  how  often  have  I 
.•een  her  fling  herself  down  upon  her  chair 
'vefore  her  toilette  table,  in  a  dissatisfied,  we»- 
^^iflome  sort  of  mood,  looking  so  beautifiil  all 

H  2 
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the  time,  as  I  caught  Ler  figure  reflected  m 
the  glass,  and  she  would  aigli  and  saj,  when  I 
asked  her  what  it  should  be  I  should  look 
out, — 

"'Oh!  nevermind — anything  you  please— 
there's  choice  enough.  You  must  male  iM 
fine,  of  course — all  these  people  will  be  bi 
very  fine,  and  Valentine  likea  me  to  be  » 
grand  as  the  rest.  Yes.  do  up  my  Iiairbea* 
tifully,  that's  a  good  Benny,  it  pleases  hia 
when  his  men  friends  praise  and  admire 
and,  dear  fellow,  I  will  giye  him  all  the  pla- 
sure  I  can.  It's  not  much — heigh  ho!  I 
wonder  whether  all  Englishmen  find  hoiw 
such  a  stupid  place — it  did  not  use  to  be  « 
with  my  father.' 

"  She  used  often  to  indulge  in  these  flort  « 
little  complaints  to  me.  She  used  to  make  I 
Bort  of  second  mother  of  me,  you  kno*,  *i 
in  those  days,  and  would  say  that,  bef** 
me,  which  she  would  liaye  died  rather  tbtf 
have  hinted  to  any  other.  But  for  the  rwt 
it  went  on  to  the  last  as  it  had  ever  done,  i* 
would  not  suffer  any  one  to  utter  a  void  a 
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ensure  against  Valentine.  She  would  be  all 
Q  fire  in  his  defence  in  a  moment,  if  such 
rere  eren  hinted  at  She  seemed  as  if  she 
bought  she  could  neyer  repay  his  kindness 
nd  his  lore.  She  prized  love  and  kindness 
>  highly — they  were  the  element  on  which 
lie  lived — she  could  not  exist  without  them/' 

"  How  happens  it  in  this  world,"  said  Mr. 
fraiglethorpe,  ^Hhat  reflections  and  observa- 
kms  which  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
alue  at  one  period  of  our  liyes,  seldom 
Dggest  themselyes  till  that  period  is  over, 
rhen  they  come  too  late  and  are  altogether 
ladessl — but  go  on.  The  tragical  part  of  your 
dstory  is  yet  to  come,  and  though  I  am  aware 
tf  the  catastrophe,  it  does  not  the  less  interest 
He.'' 

"  It  was  a  great  pity,  sir,  that  Miss  Fleming 
Uul  receiyed  so  imperfect  an  education.  I 
I8cd  to  lament  this  very  much  whilst  she  was 
^ct  a  child,  for  I  thought  it  would  diminish 
icr  attractions,  to  be  wanting  in  those  accom- 
plishments which  young  ladies  in  England 
liltiyate  so  highly — foolish  short-sighted  crea- 
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tores  as  we  arc !  In  the  edacation  of 
tliinkirig  so  much  of  what  will  rend* 
captivating,  and  so  little  of  what  yri 
them  happy.  The  power  to  yanquid 
rather  than  that  of  ruling  then 
Accomplishments  I  had  always  look( 
in  this  trifling  light,  unconscious  till 
the  power  they  give  a  woman  to  cnli 
home. 

"  As  for  what  is  called  cultiratioa 
mind,  that  was  never  thought  of  wl 
came  From.  She  had  nerer  had  the 
knowledge  excited — she  had  nerer  1 
ideas  expanded  either  by  reading  o 
rience— slic  had  never  had  her  pi 
strengthened  or  eleyated  by  more  than 
superficial  religion.  She  was  accustc 
live  to  the  present  hour,  and  her  bfe  h 
so  happy,  that  she  had  not  found  that ; 
necessity  for  consolation  which  leads  s 
sufferers  to  higher  and  better  views. 

Her  husband  was  a  volatile  young  m 
yet  I  think  there  was  that  in  him,  wit! 
if  she  had  known  how  to  deal,  attacbe< 
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as,  this  fatal  spirit  of  dissipation  might 
en  checked. 

;  she  had  no  means  of  making  domestic 
resting ;  absolutely  none.  There  were 
»  to  be  performed,  no  pursuits  to  be 
I  up.  She  had  nothing  but  her  lore* 
id  her  grace  to  adorn,  and  her  sweet 
gaiety  to  enliven  it.  To  the  loveliness 
ce  men  soon  get  accustomed ;  and  the 
[iminishes  in  the  dulness  of  an  unoccu- 


entine,  as  I  said,  got  more  and  more 
3  habit  of  going  out  and  of  spending 
I  at  man  parties ;  and  then  she  had  to 
berself  as  well  as  she  could  by  going 
ne.  She  was  soon  weary  of  that — 
les  she  would  dress  and  go  out  fi'om 
e  want  of  something  to  do — sometimes- 
lid  say  it  was  too  much  trouble,  and 
stay  at  home:  and  though  she  came 
om  a  party  looking  dull  and  tired,  it 
1  worse  when  she  was  left  to  herself, 
w  I  have  seen  her  wandering  listlessly 
ipon  a  fine  summer  evening,  up  and 
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down,  up  and  down  their  garden,  vliicli ' 
bounded  hy  the  river !  A  lovely  garden 
■was,  with  its  beautiful  green  grass-j)Iats,  i 
the  huge  -willow  trees  dipping  their  long  ten' 
branches  into  the  water,  softlj  ewingingup 
down  with  every  wind.  I  have  seen  her 
for  hours  watching  them,  having  nothing 
on  earth  to  do.  Then  she  would  get  up 
stroll  among  all  those  beautiful  flower  faor 
tilled  with  the  finest  flowers,  the  finest  cai 
tions  and  roses,  and  ranunculuses,  and  so 
and  all  sorts  of  beautiful  old-fashioned  iot 
as  they  are  thought  now — -but  people  uset 
have  abundance  of  them  in  those  days. 
what  signifies  all  the  beauty  in  the  wotI 
the  soul  is  not  in  it  ? 

"She  would  be  wandering  about  in  tl 
beautiful  gardens  as  if  seeking  somethiQ] 
Satisfaction  it  was.     But  where  to  find  Jtt 

"  She  used  to  fancy  she  could  get  it  w; 
her  husband  came  home. 

"  '  When  will  he  come  home,  Benny ! 
tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is  V 

" '  Only  half-past  nine  !' 
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^'The  moon  has  been  up  these  two  hours,  I 
UD  sure— look  how  beautifully  it  shines  upon 
be  Thames  between  those  dark  trees  there. 
fhgt  a  sweet  silvery  sort  of  light  it  throws 
rer  those  meadows  and  plantations !  How 
ft  and  delicious  the  air  is !  Hush  I  Is  that 
e  nightingale?  No,  it's  too  late  for  the 
^tingale  I  The  reed  warbler,  perhaps,  that 
igs  latest,  somebody  told  me.  Ob,  dear! 
re  you  sure  it  is  only  half-past  nine  1  Two 
urs  and  a  half  before  he  can  possibly  be 
ck — he  never  comes  home  earlier  than  twelve. 
Jar  me,  what  shall  I  do  with  myself  1' 
**  It  was  the  fashion  at  that  time  of  day  for 
ople  to  abandon  the  needlework  and  embroi- 
ly,  which  so  happily  passed  away  many  a 
cant  hour  with  our  grandmothers.  Clever 
3n  smiled  with  contempt  at  such  trifling 
iployment,  forgetting  that  every  innocent 
iployment  is  valuable.  I  did  sometimes  try 
engage  Lilla  in  some  kind  of  work. 
" '  But  why  should  she  work  V  she  would 
y.  She  had  money  to  buy  everything  she 
inted. 
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"  '  And  besides,'  sbe  would  go  on,  '  th 
people  look  so  glad  to  sell,  that  it  if 
a  pleasure  to  spend  one's  money 
them.  No,  for  goodness  sake,  Benny 
talk  of  mj  sitting  down  to  work  h 
by  myself — that  would  be  too  stupid 
there  goes  ten  1  How  soft  and  slow  the 
of  that  bell  flounde  over  the  water  !  C 
beautiful ! — beautiful  is  the  night !  I 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  all  this 
Benny,  don't  you  sometimes  wond* 
mixed  parties  are  so  stupid,  that  one  ge 
from  them  aa  fast  as  one  can  ;  and  w 
parties  seem  so  excessively  pleasan 
people  can  never  he  got  away  froa 
What  do  yon  think  they  do  with  thems 

"  I  made  no  answer.  The  answer  tl 
to  my  lips  I  dreaded  to  believe  in  ;  ba 
heard  enough  of  the  characters  of  s 
those  men  of  fashion  with  whom  Vi 
associated — as  to  have  very  unpleasan 
cions  as  to  the  cause  which  rendered  ( 
attractive.  The  Honourable  Digby  Foil 
the  reputation  of  being  a  professed  gam 
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''ill  I  said,  kowerer, 
'''I  don't  pretend  to  know  what  makes 
hidelor  parties  so  pleasant,  I  am  sure ;  but  I 
doD't  think  it  quite  becoming  in  married  men, 
tk  hare  their  wires  at  home,  to  be  so  fond 
of  frequenting  them/ 

"It  was  the  old  story. 

"•Hold  your  tongue,  Benny.  You  know 
Bothiog  about  the  matter.  I  am  sure  it's  rery 
Bptaral  that  Valentine,  with  his  gay  spirits, 
pM  fellow !  should  enjoy  a  little  society  with 
^)py  young  men  like  himself.  Men  have  such 
^irits ;  and  women,  I  think,  seem  to  haye 
lone.  At  least,  I  am  sure  I  hare  none — I 
na  fjown  dreadfully  stupid.' 

"  *  No  wonder  you  feel  stupid  when  you  are 
lift  all  by  yourself  so  much.  You  used  to  be 
Ifce  gayest  of  the  gay  once ;  and  I  wish  Mr. 
^ak&tine  bef(H^  he  married,  had  thought  a 
little  more  of  the  duties  of  the  state . . . .' 

*  •  Duties !  As  if  I  shtmld  not  scorn  to  have 
^ one  stay  by  me  for  the  sake  of  duty!  I 
Would  rather  neyer  hear  another  pleasant, 
flatting  word  again,  than  have  a  companion 
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trying  to  amuse  me  for  the  sake  of  dutj!  9fi^ 
BO  I  take  care  to  let  Valentine  know.  I  ^ool* 
not  have  him  suspect  me  of  languialibg  fff' 
more  of  his  society  than  he  can  take  ptGs;iur^ 
for  his  own  sake  in  giving  me — no — iiot((* 
thousands  of  worlds !' 

"  '  Well,  I  wish  you  could  persuade  him  txf 
stay  a  little  more  at  home,  at  any  rate,  for  t 
am  very  much  afraid  .  . .  .' 

"  '  And  of  what  is  the  sage  Benny  veiy^ 
much  afraid  'i  That  Mr.  Valentine  DanbeDef 
does  not  know  enough  of  the  world  to  be  ibid 
to  take  care  of  himself?' 

"  *  Not  precisely  that.  No  doubt  ho  know 
tlic  world,  in  one  sense,  well  enough,  that  is, 
the  outer  world;  but  as  for  the  inner  worid— 
the  world  of  temptation  and  resistance,  of  fis 
and  of  victory — victory  of  the  good  angel,  or 
triumph  of  the  bad — I  don't  think  he  tnOfi 
much,' 

"  '  And  I  am  sure  no  more  do  I.  Wlat 
unintelligible  stuff  you  do  talk  sometimes, 
Benny,  quite  unworthy  of  a  rational  womui 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"But  to  beware  of  spendthrifts,  as  of  men, 
That  seeming  in  their  youth  not  worse  than  light, 
Would  end  not  so,  but  with  the  season  change, 
for  time,  she  said,  that  makes  the  serious  soft. 
Tons  lightness  into  hardness.** 

Taylor,  Virgin  Widow. 

"  That  night  Valentine  returned  home  much 
J»ter  than  ever.  It  was  between  two  and 
ftree  o'clock  before  we  heard  his  cab  coming 
^  to  the  door.  >Lilla,  in  spite  of  all  I  could 
^,  had  insisted  upon  sitting  up  to  wait  for 
l^iin,  and  so  I  sat  up  with  her. 

"  He  came  in,  looking  flushed  with  wine, 
"^ed  and  uneasy,  and  seemed  excessively 
^^xed  to  find  her  waiting  for  him. 

'*  For  the  first  time  since  their  marriage  he 
^oke  ill-temperedly. 


'■  •  I  sat  tip.  because  I  cannot  bca 
bed  and  you  not  come  home.  I  i 
you — I  like  to  do  it.' 

"  '  Very  likely  you  may ;  but  wb 
hate  you  to  do  it^  I  suppose  joa  i 
again.  It's  very  disagreeable  for  n 
tell  you,  Then  they  are  out  and  enjoj 
selves  a  little . . .  Ourse  that  dog  of  y 
always  getting  under  oue's  feet . . . 
little  demon  whispering  in  their  ei 
come  away,  for  yoa'U  find  your  n 
Niobc,  all  ^teara,"  sitting,  up  lame 
don't  come  home.' 

"  '  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  to  se 
as  for  tears!  I  am  not  very  mud 
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ituim^;  but  the  cniel  pftin  she  suffered,  in 
8pite  of  all  her  efforts  was  yisible  in  her  eyes. 

''She  had  not  crossed  the  hall,  however, 
brfore  he  was  after  her,  and  his  arm  round  her 
^nisty  and  her  head  against  his  breast,  and  a 
dw  upon  her  forehead,  and 

"  *  Oh !  my  darling  lore,  forgive  me,  I  was 
^  cross  and  pettish ;  do  forgive  me.  I  was 
orexed  to  think  I  had  been  keeping  you  up— • 
bd  when  I  should  have  been  so  much  better 
i  home,  too !' 

"  *  It  was  I  who  was  cross,  Valentine,' 
m  the  ready  answer.  *Dear  Valentine,  I 
at  up  for  you  because  I  expected  every  ten 
ninutes  would  bring  you.  I  won't  do  it  again 
f  you  don't  wish  it ;  but  it's  such  a  joy  to  see 
rim  enter  the  house,  I  don't  like  to  miss  it.' 

" '  Me  enter  the  house ! — A  joy !'  said  he. 
Ay,  my  love;  and  I  hope  to  bring  joy 
toother  time,  and  not  be  so  confoundedly 
Quserable,  and  out  of  sorts,  as  I  am  now. 
Benfield,'  he  cried  abruptly,  turning  to  me, 
^ing  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  *  What  are  you 
lookiiig  at  me  in  that  way  for  V 
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"  '  Sir,    I   beg   jour   pardon  ;    I  vaa  n* 
looking  .  .  .  .' 

"  ■  Wasn't  jou — There,  mj  darling,'  releasing 
her.  '  Go  to  bed  now,  and  I'll  be  a  good  \ffj 
to-morrow,  and  dine  at  home,  and  not  go  ort 
at  all  till  it'a  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed  in  tlw 
eTening.' 

"  '  But  why  mnat  jou  go  out  every  evening, 
Valentine  V  she  said.  After  all  her  prof* 
sioD3  to  me  I  was  surprised  at  even  so  muii 
as  that. 

"  'I  am  not  going  to  go  out  every  cveniog: 
but  this  one  evening  more  I  must,  but  it  shan't 
be  till  late.  Benfield,  take  your  mistress  up 
stairs.  I  protest,'  looking  at  the  hall  dod. 
it's  past  three  o'clock.' 

"  The  next  evening,  accordingly,  it  was  not 
until  ten  o'clock  that  Mr,  Daubeney  went  on^ 
leaving  a  charge  with  mc  that  I  should  not  let 
Lilla  sit  up  a  moment  for  hira.  She  didnol 
venture  to  do  it.  Indeed  she  was  tired  witli 
her  watching  of  the  night  before,  and  vaj 
well  inclined  to  go  to  sleep. 

"She  wished  me,  however,   to  sit  by  k« 
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^  little  while,  which  I  did,  and  sat  there, 
^Inog  not  to  go  to  m J  own  room  till  her 
insband  shonld  come  home.  It  was,  perhaps, 
B  impertinent  cnriositj  upon  my  part ;  but  it 
srang  from  a  good  motive,  my  interest  in  the 
Mr  child's  happiness. 

^I  sat  npon  an  arm-chair  bjher  bed's  head, 
hidi  she  would  make  me  take,  and  held  her 
ind,  and  she  soon  sank  into  the  sweetest 
nnber.  Even  the  little  agitation  of  the  day 
fore  seemed  a  wholesome  change  from  the 
onotonous  eccse  of  her  life. 
^  I  sat  half  dozing,  half  thinking,  sometimes 
3eping,  aroused  by  eyery  striking  of  the  clock. 
\aee  o'clock,  four  o'clock,  five  o'clock,  and  he 
as  not  yet  come  home.  At  half-past  fiye  I 
iard  his  cab,  not  coming  to  the  front  door, 
it  driving  up  to  the  stables ;  and  fearful  that 
)  would  be  displeased  at  seeing  me  watching, 
»e  to  go  to  my  own  room ;  but  I  had  for- 
otten  before  to  light  the  night  lamp,  and  I  was 
elayed  a  little  by  doing  it ;  so  that  I  had  not 
5ft  the  passage  leading  from  Mrs.  Daubeney's 
Dom  before  I  heard  him  coming  up  stairs. 

VOL.  11.  N 


"I  beard  him  cuter  liis  wife's 
door  iivaa  not  closed  after  him, — an 
my  darling !  Hare  yoa  been  veil  a 
fcae  I  went  into  mj  dresung-nioiD,  ] 
IwJp  juBt  rnnniag  xtp  stain  to  we 
Iwon  a  good  girl,  and  dona  as  I  bad 

"  '  Have  jou  had  a  ploawnt  a 
heard  her  answer  dnnraily,  like  oa 
avake. 

'  "  '  Ghanning  I  cbaiming  I  -  Bat' 
going  out  again  to-morroir,  nar 
nor  to-morrov,  nor  tonnornnr.  B 
Tery  late  now/  and  he  isft  fan^  ani 
to  bis  dreasing-Toom. 

"Never  did  I  see  him  so  gfif. 
eharming  apirita  aa  be  vaa  alL  the : 
the  next  veek,  I  might  saj. 


OQty  he  planned  little  county  excursions  for 
^er^  a  thing  in  which  she  delighted ;  he  pro- 
posed a  long  day  with  his  father  and  mother ; 
he  -ygrns  everything  affectionate,  cheerful,  de- 
JjgfcitftiL     That  week,  at  least,  she  was  happy/' 


**  Now  I  believe  I  understand  the  upshot  of 

*^^s  history,  for  common  report,  I  cannot  deny, 

^'^^^xight  to  my  ears  the  various  rumours  as  to 

^ti^t  was  the  true  cause  of  the  ruin  of  this 

^^*  Valentine  of  yours.     He  was  neither  more 

^^^  less  than  an  inveterate  gambler.     One  of 

*"Ose  men  insane  enough  to  stake  his  all  here, 

*^<i  maybe  his  all  hereafter,  upon  the  turn  of  a 

^^^hL    One  can  say  nothing  of  such  but  that 

"^^y  are  madmen — miserable  madmen.     The 

*^^aig  is  inconceivable  under  any  other  aspect, 

^^  is  an  infatuation  a  man  in  his  senses  cannot 

^^^derstand ;    it  is  to  him  perfectly   incom- 

F^hensible  .... 

"  I  don^t  mean  to  deny  it.  I  hud  suspected 
*^^  truth ;  but  I  had  warned  her  of  the  risk  she 
^^  running.    She  chose  to  despise  my  wam- 
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ing,  to  reject  mj  friendship,  to  spam  J? 
adrice.  I  coald  not  flattCT  and  faini,  u> 
therefore  I  was  disliked,  and  mj  iivt 
neglected.  I  did  wron^  perhaps,  to  be  angr] 
bat  I  was  angrr.  A  man  feels  these  ttuni 
the  more,  perhaps,  becanse  he  ...  .  We 
■well,  I  was  decpljr  hurt ;  there's  no  denjii 
it,  and  I  had  Towed  to  myself^  come  »lii 
would  of  this  preference  for  the  yonng  fcllff 
I  would  never  interfere  again.  What  was  i 
to  me,  after  alt  ?  I  left  her  to  her  fate, 
never  allowed  myself  until  this  day  erra  1 
inqnire  after  her  fate. 

"  This  day,"  he  went  on,  "  this  day  when  thiq 
that  are  gone  rise  up  before  me  in  feaifbl  recol 
lection — when,  for  the  first  time,  I  b^n  to  let 
that  time  past  must  be  accounted  for — bi 
enough  of  myself!  /  abandoned  her  to  ta 
fate.  But  you — what  were  you  about  1  Hfl 
came  it  that  you,  her  faithful  Benny,  abii 
doned  her?  I  want  to  hear  that.  Botyc 
don't  seem  to  like  to  come  to  that." 

"  No,  sir, — it  would  not  be  natural  thit 
should  like  to  come  to  thai,"  answendUi 
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'Beofield,  with  some  spirit.  '^  It  is  a  thing  I 
dtall  for  erer  regret.  The  Reader  of  hearts 
kows,  and  knows  alone,  how  bitter  the 
tt(H^t  of  it  has  been,  and  is,  to  me.  And 
y^  perhaps,  if  yon  heard  all — bat  I  am 
&ot  going  to  tire  your  patience  with  the 
iooomit  of  that  all — ^you  might  find  some 
■awose  for  me ;  for,  indeed,  it  was  hardly  pos- 
iQde  for  me  to  do  otherwise/' 

^Oh !  everybody  has  good  reasons  for  what 
itej  choose  to  do.  I  hare  had  enough  of  my 
>wn  in  my  day.  The  devil  never  fails  in 
providing  ns  with  plausible  excuses  for  what 
tie  wants  us  to  be  doing.  But  don't  be  angry, 
Ifrs.  Benfield, — ^pray  don't  be  o£fended — I  was 
always  a  rough,  surly  fellow,  when  vexed;  and, 
Bod  knows,  I  am  vexed  enough  now — ^but  it's 
*rt  with  you." 

^  My  mistake  was,  sir,  that,  in  my  too  great 
iliixiety  for  my  dear  young  lady's  happiness,  I 
arerstepped  the  bounds  of  propriety,  perhaps, 
t  had  so  long  been  accustomed,  and  beea 
illowed,  to  sink  the  servant  in  the  friend,  that 
forgot  after  all  that  I  was  but  a  servant. 
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us,  and  when  lie  found  me  venturiuj 
part  of  a  fiiead — vheo  he  perceii 
vas  in  iha  eonfidraee  of  my  mi 
d^odtoiy  of  her  anjJptJBe  And  soi 
her  troubles  soon  bogan  to  anome  4 
nal  sorrom; — but  more  tliaa  tin 
diBcorered  that  I  had  penettaiad 
tliat  I  more  than  goeaaed,  that  I '. 
tained  vhere  it  was,  and  hor  it  vi 
crenings  vae  passed,  and  Ab  tnie 
thoae  rapid  alternations  of  ^nrita  i 
which  perplexed  and  distrasasd  1 
vhen,  at  last,  in  mj  too  incantioaa  i 
tared  even  so  far  as  to  remonstnl 
vas  that  his  impatience  burrt  aB.  fat 
he  resolved  to  get  tid  of  me-<-Jn  tq1| 
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^  dark. — He  had  got  latterly  into  the  habit 
of  sending  eYcry  servant  to  bed,  and  letting 
Uuelf  in  with  the  pass-key, — ^when  he  saw 
Hat  candle  burning  at  night,  he  would  be 
Very  angry.  I  did  not  perceire  this  at  first, 
only  that  when  I  chanced  to  meet  him  the 
Mowing  day,  he  would  not  speak,  would  look 
another  way,  or  sometimes  cast  a  sort  of 
koetile,  lowering  glance  at  me.  My  dear 
iiistiess  would  sometimes  say,  *  Benny,  what 
Ittve  yon  done  to  make  Valentine  dislike  yon 
80  ?  He  can't  bear  to  hear  me  speak  of  yon 
Yith  the  least  affection,  and  whenever  I  do, 
mts  me  short  with  some  insinuation,  which 
inpUes  either  that  I  am  a  great  dupe,  or  you 
A  great  hypocrite,  or  perhaps  that  we  are  both 
Ae  one  and  the  other.  I  wish  you  would 
ttdearour  not  to  displease  Valentine,  Benny; 
itfe  so  disagreeable  to  have  two  people  that 
toe  lores  at  yariance.' 

^' '  X  am  sorry  I  can't  give  satisfaction^ 
te'am,  to  my  master,'  I  would  answer ;  '  I  am 
tot  aware  that  I  do  anything  to  deserve  his 
pleasure ;  but  so  long  as  I  can  make  myself 


liiuiiuu  wj  uie  It  yuu  uiajfieaoc  uiiii — _ 
very  well  that's  impossible.  And,  tli 
must  insist  upon  knowing  what  it  is 
do  to  Tex  him.  And  I  moat  mak 
of  having  j-onr  condoct  altered  in  tt 
colar,  wbaterer  it  maj  be.' 

"I  answered  nothing  but  tibat  I 
my  best  to  please,  as  she  vuhed  ife  1 
bat  made  no  farther  promises. 

"At  las^  one  day— oh!  sir,  there 
days  in  ibis  life;  one  can  nerer  fin] 
nor  should,  if  one  lived  miUioiu  of  yi 
day,  his  poor  &ther,  poor  tH  Vi.  ] 
came  down  to  Richmond,  to  see  his 
took  the  opportunity  when  my  6t 
lady  had  gone  up  to  London  to  do  ai 
ping,  taking  Selina  with  her.    She 
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'The  breakfast-room  at  the  Biclunond 
ham  opened  into  the  garden  bj  a  French 
^dowy  and  npon  the  lawn  before  it  there 
ttood  two  magnificent  willow-trees,  their 
hnnches  literally  sweeping  the  ground;  and 
mder  them  was  a  bench  and  a  table  before  it, 
vliere  we  nsed  to  lay  cut  flowers,  and  where 
ve  nsed  to  dress  the  beau  pots,  as  they  were 
lUed  in  those  days.  Now,  behind  these  wil- 
Dw-trees  there  came  the  thick  hedge  and 
aling  which  separated  the  garden  from  the 
lezt  property;  and  you  could  not  go  from  this 
Bat  to  the  house  without  passing  through  the 
leakfast-room  window,  or,  at  leasts  so  close 
7  it  that  erery  one  in  the  breakfast-room 
lost  see  you  pass. 

^Now,  I  am  not  going  to  excuse  myself, 
Qt  it  was  false  shame,  not  deliberate 
reachery,  which  led  me  to  the  steps  I 
oot  It  seems  always  so  yery  wrong  to 
it  quietly  by  and  listen  to  a  conversation  it 
s  nerer  intended  you  should  hear,  that  now  I 
CK^  back  upon  it,  I  am  astonished  how  I 
■odd  be  guilty    of   such  conduct      But  I 


folly,  as  the  cxpcricucc  of  life  hai 
to  regard  it." 

"  Well,  well — ^yott  sat  by  aad  1 
and  son  taJk.  family  aecrets,  in  tbe 
that  there  was  no  (me  to  oreihear 
waa  aU.  I  don't  suppose  tiiat  it  i 
oJBience  in  the  eyes  <^  urj  voma 
by  any  means  her  natural  qniit  i 
On  the  ctmtrary,  I  rather  wonder  3 
much  aboat  it  now,  as  yoa  seem  to 

"Ahl  sir,  life  would  be  a  mis 
indeed,  if  it  did  not  open  onr  eyes 
takes;  but  I  confess " 

"Never  mind— I  was  a  fool  i 
you.    So  you  heard  them  talk!" 

''Yes,  sir.     The  window  into 
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SometimeB  he  would  come  and  look  throu^ 
the  window,  and  stand  there  gaaang,  as  if  in 
ibep  leTerie ;  then  crossing  his  arms  oyer  his 
Imst— I  tlunk  I  see  him  now — thus,  sir, 
mOi  his  fists  clenched,  and  one  against  each 
AocideTf  begin  pacing  up  and  down  ag»in«  I 
iad  never  seen  him  look  more  miserable  than 
h  did  just  then.    It  wafl  one  of  his  losing 

"  He  had  returned  to  the  open  window,  and 
TOJ  standing  there— I  saw  him  plainly,  but  he 
could  not  see  me  through  the  branches,  and 
▼as  watching  his  look  anxiously — when  I 
beard  the  breakfast-room  door  open,  and  the 
Toice  of  the  butler  saying,  '  Mr.  Daubeney, — 
jour  father,  sir/ 

"I  saw  Valentine  start.  He  looked  hur- 
liedly  round,  as  if  for  a  moment  he  meditated 
escape;  then  he  seemed  to  recollect  himself; 
kt  he  coloured  high,  and  strore  to  hide  it  by 
passing  his  hand  through  his  curling  hair,  and 
▼ent  forwards,  greeting  his  father  with  an 
attempt,  at  least,  at  his  usual  merry  laugh. 
But  it  would  not  quite  do,  and  sounded  hollow 
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1 


and  forced.  '  I  am  delighted  to  see  joo,  k,  : 
he  cried;  '  how  well  you  are  looking !  Oh!  I 
beg  joar  pardon — jou  shake  jour  head— m 
you  are  not  looking  well  at  alL  Docs  anj- 
thing  ail  you,  sir  1  My  mother — is  she  vdl 
"All  this  was  said  in  a  hurried  mwuwr, 
with  what  seemed  almost  an  affectation  d 
cordiality  and  affection,  but  much  real  emotion 
waa  evidently,  by  a  great  effort,  suppressed 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

''Not  for  this  grew  in  thee  the  might  of  mind. 
The  power  to  will,  and  act  thj  will  and  thought ; 
If  in  these  vain  delights  thou  wonldest  find 
Ail  pleasure ;  life  shall  set  thj  aims  at  nought.** 

W.  C.  Benkett. 

" '  No,  my  son,  I  am  not  wel V  I  heard  the 
^er  say,  in  a  low,  trembling  Toice. 

***Take  a  chair.  Sit  down,  pray,  sir. — 
•ere,  by  the  window ;  the  fresh  air,  this  mom- 
g,  is  delightfnl.  *  Would  create  a  soul  under 
e  ribs  of  death/  Ha,  ha, — The  arm-chair, 
^  it's  a  most  delightful  place  to  snooze  in,  as 
tod  Lilla  find  when  we  are  tired  of  matri- 
Onial  disputes — ^ha,  ha — But  what  will  you 
ke?     You  must  have  something.     I  hare 


brand}' ' 

"  '  Dou't  pull  the  bell,  Valeutim 
not  take  any  thing,  thank  yon.' 

"Bidyoa  know  Mr.Danbenej,  a 
not." 

Craiglethoipe  nodded. 

"  He  was  a  man  worth  knoving, 

"  I  nerer  saw  age  more  rararei 
simplicitj  of  righteouBneae — u  I 
somebody  call  it — than  hie.  Not< 
figure,  dress,  manner,  more  plain,  n 
more  free  from  adventitionB  onumi 
His  only  ornament  ma  thoaeBuiF 
falling  something  scantily  roond  a 
expressed  rectitude,  8inq>Iiei^,  gen 
kindness  itself,  adorned  with  a  aanu 
to  describe,  which  commanded  nspe 


^fe 


•®Dred  jou,  that  what  he  so  detennined  upon 
^ould  be  right. 

**  I  Joyed,  and  honoured,  and  revered  him ; 
rt  who  did  not — ^revere,  honour,  and  love 
!r.  Daubeney?'* 

And  taking  up  the  words  of  the  heart-broken 
ophet — ^the  ruined,  heart-broken,  and  patient 
m — Mrs.  Benfieid,  rising  to  a  tone  of  enthu- 
fim,  thus  went  on: — 

"  Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  past — when 
J  Almighty  was  yet  with  me — when  my 
Hdren  were  around  me — when  I  washed  my 
f8  with  butter^  a/nd  the  rock  poured  out 
ws  of  oil. 

"  When  I  went  out  to  the  gate  through  the 
(y.  .  .  .  .  The  young  men  saw  me  and  hid 
mselveSy  and  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up. 
le  princes  refrained  talking^  and  laid  their 
iidf  on  their  mouth. 

*  When  the  ear  heard  me^  then  it  blessed 
^  and  when  the  eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness 
nto  mcy  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that 
ied,  and  the  fatherless  and  him  that  had 
me  to  help  him. 


I  XT'  i  '^  "  True,  sir,  I  never  looked  upon— 

think  upon  old  Mr.  Daubeney  wit 
own  mind,  associatuig  bim  with  1 
venerable,  and  saffiaring  man,  max 
hig^  a  place  among  the  moi  of  hii 
when  broken,  ruined,  ud  pmstanl 
earth,  he  laj  vith  his  hoary  locks  i 
the  doBt. 

«WeU— ireU.'* 

"  Forgire  me.  I  fo^jet  where  I 
going  to  say  that  I  had  alvajs 
tomed  to  see  Mr.  Danbener^,  in  < 
plain  attire  and  simple  manner^  ii 
a  certain  simple  dignitj  of  iftpeai 
from  that  honourable  peace  iril 
springs  from  an  untroubled  conacii 
to  the  sense  of  security  in  an  hono 
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^  his  demeanour.  He  had  been  a  picture  of 
imposed  and  serene  old  age — but  he  was 
^  much  altered  now. 

"As  he  accepted  the  place  oflFered  him  by 
B  flon,  I  could  see  him  perfectly  through  the 
inches  behind  which  I  stood ;  for  the  arm- 
lir  was  placed  close  by  the  window. 
"  Whateyer  might  or  might  not  be  the  first 
)res8ion  produced  upon  Mr.  Valentine,  I 
)▼  yery  well  what  mine  was.  I  was  un- 
piedly  shocked  at  the  change  in  Mr.  Dau- 
ley's  appearance. 

'*  Don't  pull  the  bell,  Valentine,'  he  said, 
ending  his  hand,  as  if  to  stop  him,  ^  I  shall 
;  take  anything.' 

"  *  But,  my  dear  sir,' — still  in  a  sort  of  offi- 
08  hurry,  as  if  to  hide  his  own  confusion, 
i  avoid  anything  like  serious  conversation 
h  his  father — *  you  don't  look  well,  indeed 

I  don't — ^you  had  better I   must 

st — ^you  really  are  not  well — ' 
''True,  Valentine,'  he  said  again,  gently 
king  his  head — *I  am  not  well — but   sit 
n,  son — sit  down,  Valentine.' 

Oh.  II.  0 


llooW 
■■i  «ayaii4  lat  oii  wo  wire,  ul  ; 

F  aft  «fa*a  ifM  ^fl^  of  a  fiBiU  dwr, 


.KVifMli 


kfiVBI 


■   10    »R«D{)t  «■> 
1     There  isduCi 


mmmaik  taBi^  joa  «ij  it  a  tbkt  i  w  bs^ 
— i»i  yrhr  bm  to  mr  nsaal  good  Io(te> 
VafeBtiBie  .  .  .  .  : 

iL^uB  tbe  TOK^  San  aUonpted  to  laagli — 
Ist  iguB  lie  SBcneded  UL  Tbe  lugh  *i* 
hooistf  uhl  bint.  He  seemed  diokmg  ntkr 
than  lac^faii^. 

"'MTdeATBT— mjdear&tlier.  IfitcoW* 
to  that,  I  am  mfiraid  I  nenr  tu  sfioo  Mf 
good  teims  vith  the  monitor  joa  alhde  to^ 
I'tc  found  him  a  tioablesome  gneit  is  A* 
little  chamber  inside  (me  s  breast  erer  aingt  I 
can  remember.  I  vonder  tbe  good  gentlemiB 
ia  not  tired  of  remoDstrating,  haviog  met  -wA 
BO  little  encoarageiD«it ;  and,  egad!  I  n^ 
sometimes  be  would — ba!  ha!'' 
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"  'Don't  wish  that,  Valentine.  Wish  rather 
ttat  liis  Toice  might  be  raised  till  he  clamoured 
%  Joadlj  that,  in  spite  of  jourself,  he  might 
wlieani — wish — pray — that  the  leyity  of  your 
dimeter  may  be  so  far  corrected  that  you 
iMy  learn  seriousness  enough  to  attend 
•Biously  to  that  voice/' 
I  "  *  Ah,  sir !  You  say  well.  There  it  is* — 
:  Wirered  the  young  man,  in  some  degree,  as 
^  it  appeared,  relieved  by  this  last  speech — the 
\  fittrge  of  general  levity  and  want  of  thought 
-  ]|0  was  accustomed  ta  He  had  been  trembling 
'  lest  a  more  specific  accusation  should  be  im* 
^)ieiiding. 

***Ah,  sir!  you  say  welL  There  it  is.  That 
Oned  levity  is  my  besetting  sin.  I  vow, 
Mious  thought  seems  impossible  to  me.  My 
spirits  are  still — shall  I  say  thank  Heaven  for 
hy  or  not — too  buoyant  for  the  gravity  of  this 
fbib-coloured  world.  I  can't  help  it — con- 
Ibond  me  if  I  can.  They  will  dance,  do  what 
I  will  in  cuffing  them  about  to  teach  them 

Id  sit  ftkilL     But  you  shall  see— time ' 

^ '  I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  buoy- 

02 
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ancj  of  your  spIritB  just  now,  Valcnl 
see,  plainly  enough,  in  spite  of  all  joa 
to  conceal  it— the  depression  and  I 
under  vhich  you  are  suffering — and, 
my  opinion  plainly,  under  present 
stances,  such  is  the  only  condition 
which  becomes  you.' 

"  '  Present  circumataucca,  sir !' 

" '  Present  circumstances,  Valentin! 
should  you  attempt  to  conceal  thatwi 
you  must  be  by  this  time  aware  I 
acquainted — your  present  circumstano 
man?' 

" '  Why,  sir,  I  don't  precisely  know 
of  my  present  circumstances  you  pai 
allude,  hut  really,  you  arc  quite  en 
this  morning,  father.  Pray,  sir,  it 
custom  to  be  plain — pray,  sir,  speak  i 

"  '  I  am  going  so  to  do,' 

"  There  was  a  pause.  The  yo' 
tamed  ashy  pale,  the  father  seemed  ^ 
take  brcatii  as  for  some  great  effort. 

"  When  he  spoke,  however,  it  was 
as  I   expected,   for   I   tliought  som 


\u 
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Bi«je,  accompanied  with  a  burst  of  parental 
inger,  was  about  to  burst  forth.  For  Mr.  Dau- 
ttiej*8  countenance  during  the  conyersation  I 
m  lelated,  had  assumed  an  unwonted  stem- 

*'But  the  countenance  softened.  An  eje 
deep,  fond,  tender  regret  was  cast  upon  his 
D»  and  moistened  with,  but  not  actually  in 

urs.    And 

•'^Oh,  boy!    boy!   what  a  crown  to  thy 

or&iher's  and  mother's  life  thou  mightest 

Te  been !' 

"Was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  mingled  tender- 

8B  and  regret,  which  I  shall  never  cease  to 

member. 

•^The  young  man  seemed  to  feel  the  full 

roe  of  this  tender  appeal. 

**  Slowly  his  head  drooping,  he  turned  him- 

If  around  upon  his   chair,   away  from   his 

tber,  and  sank  his  face  upon  his  hand.     He 

aned  bowed  down  with  sorrow  and  shame, 

d  as  yet  not  an  accusation  had  been  made. 

"Alas!     he    knew    too    well    what    was 

Ding. 
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" '  Valentine,'  pursued  Mr.  Danbeney,  reofr 
vering  his  stern  gravitj,  '  What  is  this  1  iuW 
heard  of  you?' 

*  Silence — there  was  not  a  word  in  atis»et. 
bat  the  bodj  more  and  more  bowed  down,  lli* 
head  sunk  between  the  two  hands,  wliieli  nO' 
covered  the  face  entirely. 

"  '  Young  man,  I  say,  what  is  this  width  I 
have  heard  of  you  V 

"  There  was  a  stifled  groan. 

" '  That  my  son — is  a  confirmed  pambler! 

"  I  saw  tlie  young  man's  chest  contract,  his 
shoulders  drawn  together  as  one  in  an  agonj 
of  bodily  pain ;  but  he  uttered  not  a  sjllaH* 
nor  a  sound, — 

"  '  It  is  not  what  you  have  lost,'  the  faibtf 
went  on,  in  a  voice  which  had  now  assumed* 
melancholy  severity. 

"  '  That  is  much — but  that  is  nothing.  I' 
is  the  thing — the  act — the  habit — the  ftul 
the  disgraceful  habit.  Oh,  Valentine!  V»if- 
tine !  so  young  and  so  fallen  !' 

"  The  young  man's  bead  sank  lower  an'i 
lower,  till  the  bands  which  covered  hia  ft« 
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"^cdnpon  his  knee — still  he  neither  spoke 
*^ groaned,  nor  eren  sighed. 

"'Sach  hopes  as  jour  poor  mother  and  I 
«3d  entertained ! — Such  a  future  as  had  been 
boilt  upon  jour  head,  and  that  of  the  sweet 
Ereatore  to  whom  we  had  allied  jou — and 
Jl^aU— ' 

"  Some  muttered  words  now  broke  from  the 
on— I  could  only  hear  them  indistinctly — a 
5W  reached  me,  such  as — *Sir! — father! — 
ilia — miserable — abandoned  / 

"  The  father  s  heart  I  could  see  was  eren 
lOw  relenting — the  stem  voice  faltered,  the 
je  softened. 

"  *  I  see  you  are  miserable,  Valentine ;  poor 
oy!'  he  said.  *  Would  only  that  you  could  be 
efficiently  miserable — ' 

"*That  I  am,  sir,'  cried  Valentine,  suddenly 
^ng  his  head,  *  what  would  you  hare  ?  I 
ID,  and  long  have  been,  as  miserable  a  wretch 
)  walks  upon  this  blasted  and  God  forsaken 
rthr 

**  *  Ah !'  said  the  father,  regarding  him  with 
eh  a  look  as  a  blessed  spirit  might  have  cast 


misery. 

" '  I  have  found  it  so.' 

"  *  Then  bj  what  vratched  in&t 
jou  been  led  to  pereerere  in  itf 

"'Oh,  sir,  it  is  a  Tortez,  a  mw 
Once  entered  vithin  its  ga^h,  it 
Thelming  fatality — The  looea  a 
irreBistiblj  impel  to  the  endeam 
them  by  the  gains  of  to-daj.  T 
to-day  to  pursoe  a  good  foittine 
lead  to  a  final  triumph  on  the  m 
morrov  sweeps  avaj  the  to-day's 
and  in  its  madness  of  despair — ^i 
soul,  nay,  the  souls  of  all  yon  lo 
had  to  stake,  you  most  cast  them  c 
— to  vin  or  lose  alL' 

"The  colour  had  returned  tc 
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.  'Such  is  a  gambler^s  existence — Such 
tB  has  been,  Valentine — The  question  is, 
t  is  it  hence  to  be  ^' 

'  Is  this  to  have  an  end  V  he  continued ; 
sj  son  bj  one  manlj  determined  struggle 
oancipate  himself  from  the  Tortex  which 
ascribes — from  the  clutches  of  this  dan- 
is  deadly  sin?  Or  is  he  to  sink — sink — 
!  Speak  Valentine,  speak,  boy — say  all 
t  lost  yet  V 

But  the  son  answered  not,  I  looked  in 
ice.  I  longed  to  see  the  generous  pur- 
kindling  there.  But  no  light  appeared, 
irk,  troubled,  unsettled,  restless,  despair- 
ixpression  was  all.  ...  ' 
Valentine  could  not  dissemble, — that,  at 
y  was  not  in  his  nature.  He  saw  the 
li  that  yawned  before  his  feet  clearly  as 
his  unhappy  father;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
ower  to  make  a  generous  effort — even  the 
jr  to  vnsh  to  make  a  generous  effort  was 
lore. 

He  answered  gloomily  : — 
'  If  I  were  to  promise,  I  should  probably 
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onlj  be  disliononring  mjself.  I  Wlic'i^  n 
iureteratc  gambler  never  yet  was  cured;  *"''' 
liavt!  been  one  more  or  less  eyer  abce  I  '^ 
to  College.' 

" '  That  ia  a  liardened  confession,  at  l«i^ 
said  the  father,  with  severity. 

"'It's  a  true  one,  however,'  wastheicji'j 
■with  a  eomething  of  defiance  in  his  air.  ' 
wish  I  could  be  a  better  boy,  sir,  but  it's  w 
in  me — I  can't.  If  I  were  to  swear  I  W 
never  touch  a  card  again,  the  first  time  1 H 
a  card  I  should  break  my  oath— I  kM* 
shoiJd.  "What  will  you  do  with  me?  Straiif 
mc  you  had  best  at  once,  as  you  would 
loathsome  riper  who  ia  crawling  over  jo 
tliresliold.  I  shall  never  be  good  for  anythi 
here — I  know  it,  and  I  feel  it.' 

"A  strange  contrast  this  hardened  spa 
from  the  penitence  and  shame  with  which 
had  appeared  to  be  bowed  down  the  momf 
before !  But  that  was  just;  Valentine.  I 
was  never  the  same  being  two  minutes  to* 
then  Whether  it  was  his  father's  last  3p« 
— whether  it  was  that  sort  of  reckless  desp 
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^h  comes  oyer  those  irho  feel  themselves 
^eak  to  retrace  the  fatal  steps  taken  in 
^g  or  burst  the  strong  fetters  of  long-in- 
!©d  habit,  I  know  not,  but  thus  it  was. 
'  Were  I  such  a  father  as  I  have  read  of, 
odd  perhaps  do  what  you  advise,  wretched 
ig  man,'  resumed  Mr.  Daubeney,  with  a 
Qn  melancholy  which  went  to  my  very 
i,  *  but  those  days  of  stem  domestic  rule 
jone  by.  You  choose,  then,  I  am  to 
rstand,  to  persist  in  a  course  in  which 
will  not  only  perish  yourself,  but  by 
1  you  will  inevitably  entail  ruin  and  dis- 
!  upon  us  all — All  who  have  loved  you 
fostered  you  V 

Choose!  I  didn't  say  choose!*  cried 
iitine,  *  and  it  were  easy  for  me  to  flatter 
If  and  you  by  vain  words.  But  this  is 
he  first  time,  do  you  think  it  is?  No,  nor 
bundredth  and  first  time,  that  I  have 
om  this  fatal  infatuation.  Do  you  think, 
have  no  remorse,  no  feeling,  no  under- 
ling ? — that  I  am  a  blind,  stumbling,  brute 
,  that  I  cannot  see,  that  I  do  not  know  ? 


sliillinj:  more — and  io  less  than  a  ' 
staked  tliousaDiIs.  I  know  m_ysel 
coald  decewe  myself,  gladly,  glw 
deceive  jon — ^bot  I  can't  Exp 
been  too  fiiithfiil — I  cannot  ure  ni 
DO  pover  on  earth  can  saTe  me.' 

"  *  And  is  there  no  other  Pover, 
A  Power  aboTe  this  earth,  that  lei 
to  aid  the  brare  resolTe  in  break] 
such  fiightfiil  enthralmentB/ 

"  The  jooDg  man's  oonnteiuuice  j 
slightest  respond  to  this  last  appeal ; 
thai  excited  not  the  least  corrcapom 
He  iras  one  of  thoB^  who  having  fi 
moral  poveiB  viUi  which,  in  thii 
tras  surrounded,  too  weak  to  la 
would  have  thought  it  futU^  indi 
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4fi  ieared  a  deep  sigh,  and  these  words  broke 
ftrth;  low,  but  so  distinctly,  that   I  heard 
tiiem  erery  one  : — 
"I  hare  thought  too  little  of  that  myself/' 


"Father  and  son — accuser  and  criminal ; 
iffering  both — helpless  both — deserted  both — 
retched  both  ;  so  they  sat  in  silence  and  in 
^air. 

"The  father  felt  and  knew  that  the  last 
ords  he  had  uttered  had  been  said  rather  in 
faint  despairing  hope, — as  a  last  chance  for 
srakening  a  better  feeling,  than  from  any  ear- 
est,  real  conviction  on  his  own  part,  of  their 
3al  truth  and  efficacy ;  or  of  the  actual  living 
ristence  of  the  Power  to  which,  in  his  des- 
*ir,  he  had  appealed.  He  perceived  how 
tterly  inefficient  this  last  appeal  had  been 
i  producing  any  effect  upon  the  mind  of  his 
>n,  and  felt,  too,  how  different  it  would  and 
light  have  been,  had  that  son,  from  the  first, 
Ben  led  by  his  example,  to  look  higher  and 
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furtLer  for  the  origin  of  Iiis  motire 
source  of  responsibility  in  bis  actio 
those  maxims  of  mere  unassiste* 
which  had  proTed  sufficient  to  gui 
tranquil  character.  And  now,  too,  1 
time  in  his  own  life,  perhaps,  as  h 
became  himself  aware  of  the  real 
portance,  and  absolute  necesaitj,  of 
chain  which  unites  earth  and  hearei 
conscience  to  the  bar  of  a  Judge,  : 
award  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  he 
with  a  sense  of  deepest  horror  as 
comprehended  the  futile  emptiness  ■ 
cation  he  had  given  to  Lis  darling 

"Ho  understood  the  frail  natui 
principles,  upon  which  he  had  tau 
lean.  Principles  based  upon  the  ui 
fleeting  sand  of  this  world's  opinior 
the  everlasting  Rock  of  ages,  the 
righteousness  and  tmth. 

"  The  poor  old  man  thus  suddenlj 
to  a  sense  of  the  miserable  ineffi 
teachings  he  had  so  long  respectet 
looking  bewildered  and  dismayed,  g: 
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^^'    *^o  remained  before  him,  thrown  back  in 

i   ^  ^W,  his  hair  dishereUed,— his  face  fiUed 

■|  ^tt  a  sort  of  wild  distraction — his  eyes  racant 

■  «rtariiig,  wandering  over  the  garden. 

m     *I  saw  poor  Mr.  Daubeney  look,  first  at  his 

|f  •d,  then  down  upon  himself ;  his  hands  which 

%  extended  upon  his  knees  began  to  tremble ; 

tte  trembling  spread — his  whole  frame  began 

fc  shake  violently. 

"The  young  man  turned  suddenly  round, 
^^  starting  up  in  terror,  cried  out : — 

•*  *  Father,  what's  the  matter  ?  You  are  very 

air 

**  *  It  will  be  oyer  soon — let  me  be.  Yes, 
B^  me  a  glass  of  hot  water.  Nothing  but  hot 
^^iter.  No,  not  wine  or  brandy,  for  the  world. 
^y  Gk)d ! — my  God !     My  son ! — my  son  !* 

"  And  quite  overcome  at  laj^t,  the  poor  old 
lUan  yielded,  and  burst  into  tears. 

« *  What  a  brute !— What  a  wretch !— What 
^  demon  I  have  been !'  cried  Valentine,  struck 
*o  the  very  soul  by  the  sight.  He  fell  on  one 
^Hee  beside  his  father ;  he  seized  his  hand, — 
■^  kissed  it> — he  went  on  impetuously,  pouring 


tioits,  —  ijrcat  up  Uis  old  Habits, 
evil  companions,  and  never  give  ( 
to  his  father  more. 

"  Alas ! — Alas  1 — ^It  was  dread 
affecting,  to  hear  him.  His  heart  ^ 
good.  Woe  I  TOO  t  that  it  vas  tl 
own  Tain,  onasaisted  impulses. 

"  Mr.  Daubenej  vonld  hare  sto 
and  yet  it  vas  plain  that  he  too 
these  assurances,  impetooos  as  the 

"  He  felt  hope  reviTe — He  had 
earnestness. 

**  Alas  I  he  knew  not  hov  often 

TOTS  had  been  mad^  to  fae  broke 

glad  to  disheliere  the  fatal  tratb 

son's  own  lips  had  declared  it 

'"  Indeed,  poor  old  man,  he  vai 


■»•# 
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r  this   time    totally  unfit   for    any   bodily 
lertion  vhatsoeyer. 

"  Valentine  more  and  more  deeply  afiected 
r  seeing  this,  showed  a  tenderness  and 
noem  that  must  have  re-assured  almost  any 
oent ;  much  more  one  so  good  as  poor  Mr. 
Kabeney. 

**  Obserring  his  father's  chilliness  and  trem- 
ing  still  to  continue,  I  saw  Valentine  with 
e  gentle  earnestness  endeayouring  to  per- 
lade  his  father  to  let  him  move  his  chair 
rther  from  the  window,  which  he  did ;  and 
ken  the  window  was  shut  down,  and  I  saw 
alentine  ring  the  bell,  and  a  fire  was  lighted, 
id  the  two  went  and  sat  down  by  it.  And  I 
dither  saw  or  heard  more,  but  was  able  to  make 
ij  escape,  unperceived,  to  the  house.'* 


Here  Mrs.  Benfield  stopped  exhausted,  but 
raiglethorpe  made  no  observation. 

He  sat  there  deeply  musing  in  his  chair — 
le  string  again  was  touched  which  had  lately 
Jen  awakened.     Those  reflections  with  which 

VOL.  II.  P 
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he  had  already  been  so  busy  were  once  more 
aroused.     lit;  saw  in  Mr.  Daubeney,  as  far  u 
the  higher  life  of  our  being  is   concemcd,  s 
sort  of  reflex  of  himself.    He,   too,  had  been 
suddenly  startled  into  a  gense  of  the  eoiptiocs, 
the  futility,  the  weakness,  and  the  worthies 
ness,  of  a  life  spent  merely  witJi  refcreoce  to  J 
this  world.     He,  too,   had  gazed  with  soao- 1 
thing   appertaining   to   horror,   at    the   avfiil  f 
prospect   suddenly  presented,    of    the   actual  J 
existing  reality  of  a  higher  and  a  better. 

He,  too,  felt  as  the  poor  father  had  fo!t.  the  1 
impossibility  of  working  upon  a  mind  liie  J 
that  of  Valentine,  by  arguments  drawn  from  I 
this  world's  maxims  alone,  and  the  necfsaiy  I 
for  a  something — a  help — a  power — an 
pendent  force,  as  it  wore,  to  work  upon  ami  J 
strengthen  a  mind  so  morally  enfeebled. 

He  sat  ruminating  in   this  way   for  a 
time,  thou  he  started  from  his  reverie  anilag*"  1 
repeated ; — 

"Go  on — ." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**  Vain  I  know  is  all  complainings 
Words  I  know,  are  useless  all, 
Though  in  blood  my  heart  were  raining 
All  the  tears  that  from  me  fall." 

W.  C.  Bennett. 


Mrs.  Benpield  obeyed  : — 

**  Sir,  this  scene,  as  you  will  suppose,  made 
a  great  impression  upon  me.  I  loved  and 
respected  Mr.  Daubeney,  and  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  regard  him  not  only  as  one  of 
the  best,  but  as  one  of  the  happiest,  and  one 
of  the  most  en  viable  of  men. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  happens,  but  I  think 
there  is  something  peculiarly  affecting  when 
*1^08e  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 


p2 


'.» 


Our  natiini!  equity  seems  to  fail  i 
strike  no  baiuDcc  bctvceu  this  mi 
man's  portion.  We  forget  ho« 
pinesa  the  one  maj  bare  secon 
other  perhaps  has  neTer  tasted. 
the  contrast  seizes  upon  the  iina 
ve  arc  carried  avaj  bj  sjmpal 
tremendoQS  change.** 

Craiglethorpe  made  a  gestm 
tience,  but  offered  no  remark.  I 
moral  reflections.  Few  of  them  ver 
And,  of  the  fiitilitj  of  mere  mor 
experience  and  olwerration  had  n 
veil  avare.  Bat  he  had  neTsi 
how  still  Torse  than  that  of  mi 
reflections  in  rain,  was  the  cue 
made  no  such  reflections  at  alL 
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1  his  impatience  he  was  frequently 
ted  to  start  from  his  chair,  and  put  an 

0  the  conversation  at  once ;  but  a  strange 
lation  riyetted  him  to  the  spot. 

nothing  in  his  heart  enchained  him  to 
jctions  that  could  not  die — the  history 
la's  fate.     To  follow  her — to  attend  her, 

1  only  in  thought,  painful  as  it  was — 
[e  a  consolation. 

beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Benfield, 
repeating  her  apologies.  "  I  was  going 
tell  you  how  it  happened  that  I  left  my 
dear  Miss  Fleming." 

es;  it  is  that  I  want  to  hear.  I  wonder 
^ou  ever  found  the  heart  to  do  it.  You, 
lan !  You  ought  to  have  had  the  sym- 
for  your  sex,  at  least !  But  women,  I 
often  observed,  when  once  offended,  are 
implacable,  more  obdurate,  more  unfor- 
;,  than  even  men ;  and  the  weakest 
5  them  the  hardest  hearted.  Go  on." 
ou  should  not  be  severe  with  me,  I  think, 
[  have  been  severe  enough  with  myself. 
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and  yet,  wLen  I  come  to  look  back  upon  '^ " 
seems  as  if  it  could  scarcely  have  been  Wp» 


"  Old  Mr.  DaubcDcy  refused  to  ataj  it  te 
son's  house  that  night,  as  Mr.  Valentine  M^ 
nestty  pressed  him  to  do.  He  insisted  upoi 
being  carried  home  to  his  house  in  the  dtt,- 
the  house  in  which  you  now  are,  sir — to  hi 
own  chamber,  the  cliaiuber  in  which  yew  >1 
this  moment  are  sitting,  sir." 

"  '  In  this  room  !  Why  did  you  bring  n« 
into  this  room?'  and  Mr.  Craiglethoi-pc  cb 
countenance,  and  looked  round,  sometbing  >* 
one  miglit  do,  if,  wlicn  listening  to  a 
story,  the  spectre  before  which  the  imagination 
is  shuddering,  should  suddenly  appear  befffl* 
him ;  hut  he  recovered  liimsclf  in  a  raomM 
and  his  attention  seemed  more  intent  tbai 
ever  upon  the  relation. 

"  Whether  it  was  owing  to  moving  liim  "> 
the  state  of  agitation  lie  was  in,  or  wbit  * 
might  he,    I    know    not ;   hut   ho   was  tslen 
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^^P^telj  ill  in  the  night  after  he  got  home, 
^  he  lay  there  some  time  between  life  and 

*Then  Mr.  Valentine  was  obliged  to  rouse 
oself,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
aagement  of  his  father's  business.  He  had 
3r  done  this  before,  and  he  was  supposed 
»  Tery  ill  qualified  for  the  task  ;  but  that 
ed  not  to  be  the  case.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
leaux,  the  head  clerk,  when  talking  over 
e  affairs  afterwards,  say,  that  the  young 
leman  showed  a  very  extraordinary  capa- 
for  business  when  once  he  entered  seriously 
it. 

It  seemed  as  if,  heart  struck  with  the  con- 
)n  of  his  father,  which  lie  justly  attributed 
is  own  misconduct,  there  was  no  atonement 
bought  too  great  to  offer.  And  certainly 
best  he  could  make  was  to  effect  an  entire 
ige  in  his  conduct  and  habits,  and,  by  a 
auous  endeavour  supply,  as  far  as  possible, 
father's  place,  maintaining  his  interests, 
St  thus  laid  totally  aside. 
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"  This,  joung  Mr.  Uaubeney  aecomplUii*" 
the  most  sui'prising  manner. 

"  The  close  of  the  year  was  now  appna^ 
ing,  and  the  morLings  were  for  the  Beatfi* 
particularly  raw,  gusty,  and  cold ;  yet  tli*' 
young  man  was  punctually  up  at  six  e^cry 
morning — he  who  used  to  lie  a  hed  till  let. 
eleven,  twelve  o'clock,  or  later,  as  the  hnmoot 
might  take  him.  Exact  as  the  clock,  oq  liotsfr 
back  he  was  at  half-past  seven,  and  In  In 
father's  counting-house  before  the  clock  straci 
Bine.  Once  there,  as  Mr.  Pridcaux  said,  he»U 
indefatigable.  No  subject  was  too  perpleiail 
no  account  too  intricate  to  escape  his  innfr 
tigation  ;  he  laboured  at  it  indefatigably  nDtil 
he  understood  it.  On  subjects  requu-ing  tba 
exercise  of  a  rapid  and  decisive  judgment,  the 
clearness  and  perspicuity  of  his  view,  reodertd 
him  equal  to  auything.  Every  exertion,  how- 
ever painful,  when  demanded,  was  unhesitil- 
ingly  made.  lie  was  as  determined  as  In 
was  intelligent  and  clever." 

"  lie's    coming    out   a    wonderful  hero  *l 
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last"  ■ 

|<»^  interrupted  Mr.  Oraiglethorpe,  with  some 
^"humour.  "  A  very  different  kind  of  a  per- 
•^e  from  what  I,  or  any  one  else  I  ever 
••rf  0^  took  him  to  he." 

*Trae,  sir,  if  this  could  but  have  lasted; 
H  mihappily,  no  good  impression  lasted  long 
^  Mr.  Valentine.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
Inbs,  as  we  found  them  in  the  East,  sir. 
leir  first  efforts  would  be  stupendous — ^no- 
ling  could  exceed  them  in  indefatigable 
lergy  and  resolution ;  but  such  things  lasted 
It  for  a  time.  They  were  soon  exhausted, 
earied,  discouraged,  and  became  as  spiritless, 
different,  indolent,  and  inactive,  as  they  had 
irmerly  been  ardent.  Perseverance  seems  to 
lem  impossible. 

"True,  Valentine  did  not  sink  into  quite 
lis  listless  state  of  languor ;  but  perseverance 
I  any  course,  with  one  fatal  exception,  he 
iemed  incapable  of.  He  soon  grew  tired  of 
Kertion ;  and  a  life  of  regularity  and  order, 
hen  it  had  lost  the  zest  of  n  ovelty,  became 
itolerable  to  him. 
"  Even  whilst  his  father  still  lay  a  prisoner 
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npon  that  sick  bed  to  wliich  liia  son's  Bt^'^ 
duct  liad  brought  him  ;  that  misconduct.  •* 
to  Bay,  Teas  repeated. 

"At  the  beginning  the  young  man 'i"* 
come  home  in  liigh  spirits,  delighted  "ilh  *  f 
good  day's  -work,  and  with  that  wholtsfflM  | 
appetite  for  simple  pleasures  which  the  toil  i  f 
a  good  day'a  work  occasions.  I  never  saw  hOk  I, 
look  so  happy.  He  would  return  in  esubcrurt 
spirits.  If  the  evenings  were  cold  and  ra*,  tfi 
enjoy  his  own  fire  side ;  if  soft  and  fine,  as  liU 
autumn  evenings  somotinips  arc,  to  enjoj  tlrt 
fresh  air  of  his  own  garden,  or  a  row  npoi 
the  river,  which  flowed  at  the  end  of  that 
grounds, 

"  Sunday,  too,  that  yawning, tiresome  Sundw, 
which  he  used  to  find  so  wearisome,  became  » 
day  of  great  enjoyment.  After  church,  ti 
which  he  had  begun  to  go  rea:ulariy,  he  wonH 
drive  his  wife  about  Richmond  Park,  in  is 
little  pony-chaise,  come  home,  sit  down  as  gsilj 
to  his  dinner  as  if  surrounded  by  conipanj, 
rest  or  sleep  upon  the  sofa,  quite  tired  M 
perhaps  read  some    book  or  another  with  » 
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3w  zest,  go  early  to  bed,  and  arise  in 
niDg  blythc  as  a  lark  to  the  renewal  of 
irs. — But,  dear  me,  this  could  not  last 
b  him. 

)Oon  began  to  tire,  and  weary  of  this 
I  employment,  and  then  he  grew  sick 
isteless  life,  as  he  called  it.      These 
ecreations   lost    their   charms,    when 
had  lost  its  power  of  excitement ;  first 
be  one  night  in  a  week  that,  for  about 
or  so,  after  my  young  mistress  was 
bed,    he   would    steal   out    through 
^arden-gate,  evidently  anxious  not  to 
Unfortunately,   my  window  looked 
very  way,  and  I  could  not  help  see- 
Soon  these  escapades  would  occur 
juently,  and  the  time  of  his  absence  be 
i.    At  last,  by  degrees,  first  slowly, 
rith  frightful  rapidity,  all  the  old  habits 
imed.     He  still  for  some  time,  how- 
itinued  to  be  pretty  punctual  in  his 
his  father's  counting-house,  but  what 
•d,  worn  face  would  he  carry  there, 
ter  having   been  out  late, — till  two, 
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three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  it  got  to' 
ho  would  rise  after  a  sleepless  niglit,  aud  be 
at  tho  accustomed  hour ! 

"  I  did  foolishly,  perhaps, — I  watched  liia 
go  out,  and  1  could  not  help  watching  to  see 
him  come  iu — and,  more  than  that,  I  ke]>t  biJ 
candle  purposely  burning  in  my  window,  llift 
he  might  know  that  he  waa  watched,  nitb  tla 
foolish  idea  that  it  might  prove  some  eked 
upon  him,  to  know  that  there  was  one  vim 
■was  aware  of  what  he  did.  As  if  any  jomi' 
man  were  likely  to  submit  to  that — and  Iromi 
servant,  or  one  httle  above  a  servant 

"  But  I  did  more. 

"  I  saw  by  bis  manner  to  me,  that  thoo^ 
'he  did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  that  be  had 
obaciTed  my  caudle  burning  at  the  hour  it  did— 
which  would  have  been  in  a  manner  to  ackiio»* 
ledge  the  irregularity  of  his  own  habits— b* 
■was  out  of  humour  aud  displeased  with  mt 
But  I  saw  plainly  he  did  not  venture  to  maie 
any  complaints  to  my  young  lady,  for  tlioujl! 
his  manner  sliowcd  far  more  discontent  tliaii  il 
had  ever  done,  if  1  chanced  to  meet  him  aloM 
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e  my  young  lady,  it  remained  much  the 
;  and  hers  was  as  cordial  as  ever. 
[  suffered  horridly  all  this  time  myself, 
I  was  tormented  with  doubts  as  to  what 
jht  to  do.  My  heart  was  distracted  be- 
i  that  nervous  horror  one  has  of  being 
;ht  impertinently  busy  in  other  people's 
s,  by  offering  remonstrance  or  advice  un- 
[  for — and  a  sense  of  the  cowardly  selfish- 
of  sitting  by  in  silence  when  such  fearful 
was  impending  over  the  head  of  her  I 
above  every  one  else  in  the  world, 
it  has  been  my  poor  endeavour  through 
when  my  poor  mind  has  been  thus  rent 
ontradictory  feelings,  to  adhere  to  that 
e  which,  however  disagreeable,  seemed 
accordant  with  my  duty ;  and  in  deciding 
what  was  most  accordant  with  duty,  I 
perhaps,  mistakenly — ^yet  it  seems  a  safe 
lonest  mistake — I  have  usually  chosen  that 
Qative  which  was  to  me  the  most  unplea- 
;  fearing  lest  my  judgment  might  be 
►ed  by  inclination. 
It  was  plain  enough  what  way  inclination 


would  be  rijrlit  to  speak." 

"  1  am  uot  surprised ; — most 
to  be  busy,  aod  the  inclination  for 
in  most  cases,  stronger  than  the  fi 
thought  impertinent.  Well,  I  a 
got  as  much  bj  jonr  interference 
usuallj  do." 

"  PreciseJy  bo,  air,  or  vone. 
"  One  momiug,  the  coatom  of  gi 
daily,  in  which,  since  his  fother^i 
had  persevered,  was  broken.  I  j 
him  coming  in  very  late,  between  I 
o'clock  that  morning,  and  when  I 
my  mistress,  she  told  me  that  Y. 
not  well,  and  that  she  had  peraa 
take  his  break&st  in  bed,  *  and  yt 
it  to   him  directly,   Benny,'  said 
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^  tea,  and  tell  me  what  jou  think  is  the 
Matter/ 

'*  The  moment  is  come  I  thought,  and  the 
tioaght  went  cold  to  my  heart.  Now  or  never, 
"^I    must  and  I  will  speak. 

**  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  at  this  moment  I  assure 
jovx^  I  was  as  much  influenced  by  my  deep 
cocTfc  jassion  for  his  father,  as  by  my  anxiety 
for  XQy  dear  young  lady.  I  could  not  get  the 
Yoici^  of  old  Mr.  Daubeney  out  of  my  head. 
-^^^  to  think  of  him  still  lying  between  life 
*^^  death,  and  that  already  his  son  had 
^txijned  to  his  fatal  habits  ! 

*^  I  followed  my   dear  young  lady   down 

s^^irs,  and  found  her  in  much  haste  making 

^^    tea  for  her  husband,  and   looking  very 

fi^^rted  and  uncomfortable.     I  saw  she  could 

s^^^cely   help   crying,    but  she  said  nothing. 

That  dear  hand  of  hers,  how  it  trembled  as 

st^e  filled  out  the  cups,  and  then  I  felt  still 

^ore  for  her  than  for  poor  Mr.  Daubeney,  and 

80    1  was  up  and   down,  but   aU  the   more 

strongly  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 

speaking  to  Valentine. 


KJirjP.'  '^W  I'^'>'^  "Pon  it  in   the  light  wc  do 

frightful  wretclicdoess  and  drei 
quences  of  the  course  joang  lA 
vas  pursuing,  and  the  meritable 
briug  upon  himself  and  all,  in 
light,  that  I  was  ahoost  certain  c 
him  ;  whilst  my  inteotiona  veto  n 
that  I  felt  sure  he  mnild  not 
offended.  I  was  nervous,  it  is  tn 
a  Berious  undertaking ;  hut  I  di 
that  there  vas  anjtiiing  reaUj  to 
"  He  vas  lying  on  his  bed,  dra 
coloured  dressing-goTn,  and  hii 
linen  shoving  to  perfection  tiie  1 
face  and  complexion,  as  did  thi 
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*His  face  was,  however,  somewhat  flushed, 
lud  there  was  an  unnatural  paleness   about 
I&  mouth  ;  and  his  fine  ejes  wei*e  filled  with 
lazietj — ^an  expression  which  added  to  the 
iterest  of  his  appearance. 
"  *  Who's  there  ?'  he  exclaimed,  hastily  and 
imewhat  impatiently,  as  I  opened  the  door. 
"  *  It  is  only  I,  sir — Only  Benfield,  come  to 
iDg  you  your  breakfast.' 
"He    turned   suddenly  round,    raised   his 
iad  upon  his  hand,  and  resting  his  elbow 
x)n   the    pillow,   eyed   me    in    a    peculiar 
anner. 

"*Only  you!  And,  pray,  who  sent  you 
ther  ?  Oh !  it's  my  breakfast,  is  it  ?  Why 
as  it  not  brought  up  by  Charles  V 
**  *  My  young  lady  begged  me  to  bring  it  up 
lyself,  sir.  She  is  uneasy  about  you,  Mr. 
►aubeney,  and  asked  me  to  come  up  and  tell 
fir  whether  I  really  thought  anything  serious 
raa  the  matter.' 

"*  Nonsense  !     What  a  fuss  she  makes !     I 
old  her  nothing  on  earth  was  the  matter,  only 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Uutt  I  had  had  a  sleepless   night.     I  doal 
know  what  wae  in  me — perhaps  the  room 
too  hot.' 

"  I  cast  down  my  eyes  at  this ;  I  oould 
help  it.      He  obseired,  imd  nodcntood  nc 
— An  evil  conscience  makes  ua  niarvellon-Hly 
acnte  in  discerning  implied  blame — and  he  aud 
hanghtily : 

"  '  Put  the  tea  down  directlj,  and  leare  the 
room.  Send  Charles :  I  desire  to  be  waited 
upon  by  Charles.' 

"I  put  down  the  thiugs,  as  he  bade  mc; 
but  I  would  not  leave  the  room.  I  ireot  to 
the  other  end  of  it,  to  fetch  a  smidl  table  to 
put  by  his  bed-side,  and  set  the  things  ^no. 
I  felt  the  tears  coming  into  my  eyes,  for  bo* 
my  feelings  had  taken  a  new  change.  It  was 
no  longer  his  old  father,  not  even  his  lordj 
young  wife,  I  was  thinking  of.  It  was  liin- 
self — So  like  a  ruined  angel  he  locked,  as  ttae 
ho  lay." 

"  Pish  !" — from  Mr.  Craiglethorpe. 

"  T  kept  dawdling  over  the  tea  thi^ 
putting  them  down  in  one  way,  changing  dMV 
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For  another,  till,  quite  angrilj,  he  ex- 
1: 

iThat  are  you  about  1  Can't  you  let  the 
alone,  and  go  about  your  business,  and 
harles  V 

lifted  up  my  head,  fixed  my  eyes  full 
is,  and  said : 
)h,  Mr.  Valentine !' 

'h  what  V  he  answered  tartly  ;  *  What  do 
»n  by  your  oh's  ? — Standing  there  with 
ars  in  your  eyes,  like  a  tragedy  queen ! 
the  way  you  get  round  your  mistress/ 
get  round  no  one,  sir !' 
le  whole  burst  forth  at  last, 
''ou  do  me  injustice,  Mr.  Daubeney — 
I  you  do.     To  attempt  to  rule  any  one 
jrer  my  wish — far  less  the  master  and 
ss,  that  ought  to  rule  me.     But  oh,  sir  ! 
".  Valentine!  If  a  poor  woman  might 
le  to  speak,  whose  whole  heart  is  with 
id  yours — Oh,  Mr.  Daubeney  ! — do — do 
Y  do — think  of  where  I  know  you  were 

ght ! — think  of  the^ ^ 

Vbere  you  know  I  was  last  night !'  inter- 

Q  2 
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rupting  me,  and,  startina;  from  his  bed  to  tk 
floor,  he  came  np  and  confronted  inc  closelj, 
his  ejes  sparkling  with  furr — '  where  t« 
kn07  I  was  last  night ! — And  where  do 
protend  to  know  I  was  last  night  ? — Andlmtr 
dare  jon  presume  to  kuow  anything  aboul 
where  I  choose  to  be  ?  I  tell  yoa  I  will  bea 
no  eares-droppera  in  my  house — I  will  u^ 
endure  to  have  spies  set  over  mt/  adioBi. 
What !  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Do  joa  dan— 4 
has  your  mistress  dared    ■■■  -' 

"'Oh  no,  sir! — no,  sir  I'  I  cried  hastilv- 
'  not  mj  mistress — only  myself.  She  tiion 
nothing  in  the  world  about  it  " 

"'About  it  I — about  what  ?  About  i/.'— 
what  do  you  mean  ?  IIow  dare  youl— ^a 
yea — I  understand. — It's  not  for  nothing  I 
hare  seen  your  candle  burning  in  that  «-iii(to' 
uight  after  night  at  such  imdua  hours  1  Bat,  I 
tell  you,  it's  not  to  bo  borne,  and  it  sball  D* 
be  borne.  You  take  upon  yourself  the  offi«  « 
spy  upon  me  1  Yes,  I  have  longed  for  soM 
time  to  have  it  out  with  you — and  out  ^li 
you  it  shall  bo  now,  with  a  vengeance— ai" 
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^^t  of  this  house  you  shall  troop  in  an  hour ! 
ttUwhatr 

**  Thus  he  ran  on  furiously.  I  was 
iBtounded ;  I  stood  before  him  trembling — 
ihished.  Why  should  /  have  felt  abashed  ? 
H  was  for  him  to  feel  abashed — not  I.  Yet 
ihe  accusation  of  being  a  spy  has  something 
n  it  so  humiliating, — and  a  sort  of  spy  I  had 
»een. 

"  But  I  struggled  for  courage ;  and  I  did 
kt  last  find  breath  and  strength  to  say : 

"  *  Ah,  sir !  would  that  before  I  leave  this 
iouse — if  leave  it  I  must * 

"  *  Leave  it  you  shall — and  this  very  hour,* 
he  cried  passionately. 

"'Before  I  leave  it,  then — as  leave  it  I 
wUC — for  now  ray  blood  began  to  warm  in  its 
ton — *  hear  me  speak  out,  Mr.  Daubeney. 
Oh,  sir!  is  aU  that  your  poor  father — your 
Worthy,  excellent  father — said  that  morning, 
to  be  clean  forgotten  ? — All  his  earnest  warn- 
ings against  these  fatal,  fatal  courses  to  be 
'aini  His  suflFerings — his  illness — his  pro- 
^ble  death — aU  without  avail  ?     And  your 
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wife  1 — My  young  lady  ! — mj  once  gaj,lii((pj 
j'oung  lady !  Oil,  Sir.  Valentine,  tliiuk  rf 
■what  you  are  about !' 

"  '  My  father,  you  say  !  Aud  how  eomc  jw 
to  know  anything  about  what  my  father  m 
or  did,  or  did  not  say  or  do,  that  niprning 
Eaves-dropping  again  ! — Listening  at  doors, 
seems.  1  thought  Mrs.  BeD&eld  bad  been  i 
least  above  Uiat.' 

" '  Sir,  I  own  I  was  wrong.' 

"  '  Wrong  !'  exclaimed  he,  '  I  should  think  s" 

"  '  But  indeed  it  was  unintentional — abno 
unavoidable.  Yet,  siuee  that  day  when  I  d 
— I  confess  I  did — chance  to  overhear  mw 
of  what  passed,  I  have  thought  of  ahno 
nothing  else.  And  oh,  Mr.  Valentine!  wamf 
as  you  were — entreated  as  you  were — ^yoi 
fatlier  in  so  affecting  a  condition — your  ffif 
if  possible,  in  a  more  affecting  condition  sti 
— hear  mc ! — let  me  pray ! — let  mc  beg !' 

"  '  Joi/pray! — yo«beg! — yoaiuterfcrc!- 
ril  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Benfield,  I  never  sal 
ferod  any  one  to  interfere  with  mc,  be  ih 
who  they  may,  or  what  they  may  ;  and  Ian 
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«  going  to  begin  mth  you.  I  tell  you  I 
lade  up  my  mind  the  very  last  night  as  I 
%me  home,  and  saw  that  cursed  caudle 
tsning  in  your  window,  that  I  would  tell 
Bla»  and  insist  upon  making  an  end  of  it. 
would  tolerate  your  impertinence  no  longer. 
know  it  would  vex  her  to  part  with  you. — 
OQ  have  managed  to  wheedle  yourself  into 
ch  high  favour, — ^probably  by  whispering 
s  against  her  husband, — that's  the  way  with 
)ur  duennas,  everybody  knows — but  now, 
ithout  troubling  your  mistress  upon  the 
ibject,  I  tell  you  at  once,  this  house  you 
ttit,  and  I  desire  it  may  bo  done  witliin  two 
onrs  ....  and,  if  you  can  get  away  without 
jcing  your  mistress,  why  all  the  better —  for  it 
ill  save  a  marvellous  deal  of  crying.' 
• "  *  No,  sir,'  1  said,  '  I  must  see  my  mistress 
«fore  I  go.  Go,  I  shall;  nothing  on  earth 
bould  tempt  me  to  stay,  after  the  treatment 
have  met  with  from  you.  I  intended  for 
he  best,  you  know  I  did,  sir ;  and  that  I  am 
^capable  of  whispering  one  word  to  your 
lisadvantage  to  my  mistress, — but,  as  I  am 
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suspected   of  such  meaiiDess,   nothing  shod! 
tempt  me  to  stay.     Farewell,  then,  sir ;  ke- 

well,  llr.  Uaiibeney,  but '     I  was  gnf! 

to  the  door,  deeply  offended, — I  had  alnii^ 
my  hand  upon  the  lock,  but  my  heart 
me, — I  returned  again  to  the  lied-side,  sdJ 
said,  fervently,  '  Do  not,  do  not  niin  them  aH 
— Yourself,  yourself,  too, — so  young  and  pro- 
mising,— but  for  this  one  desperate  criirtl 
Oh.  Valentine!     Oh,  Mr.  Uaubcney! 

"  Whether  uiy  appeal  had  any  effect  upon 
him,  I  know  not.  He  turned  suddenly  upoa 
his  bed,  for  he  had  thrown  iiinisclf  on  it  upSB, 
and  hid  his  face  entirely  from  me.  I  stood, 
fixed  as  a  statue,  looking  at  him,  for  a  little 
while,  without  power  to  move.  I  longed  to 
say  something  more,  but  he  seemed  resolted 
not  to  give  mo  the  opportunity,  he  lay  there 
obstinately  silent  and  motionless. 

"  At  last,  perceiving  tliat  I  did  not  go 
away,  he  turned  again  suddenly  round,  ani 
looking  nic  full  in  the  face,  said, 

"  '  You  licard  my  orders,  I  presume?' 
"  '  Yes,  sir.' 


^.■i 
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"  *  Yon  leare  this  house  in  two  hours,  and 
you  see  jour  mistress  you  must  and  will,  go 
d  get  it  done  at  once,  and  let  us  hear  no  more 

you. 

**  I  nerer  heard  anything  so  absurd  as 
nr  conduct,'^  cried  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  as  if 
ing  all  patience ;  "  this  is  the  way,  you 
nantic,  ridiculous  women  always  do.  You 
i8t  be  meddling  and  making, — ^fancying  your 
wer  for  good  or  evil  so  much  greater,  and 
or  interference,  this  way  or  that,  of  so  much 
ire  consequence  than  it  really  is.  Why 
dd  you  not  have  held  your  tongue,  and 
[>t  your  place?  It  was  likely  that,  where 
father's  remonstrances  had  failed,  yours 
mid  be  of  any  use! — likely,  indeed!  But 
1  must  put  in  your  word, — All  women  must. 
id  so  you  got  turned  out,  neck  and  heels, — 
who  would  not  have  expected  you  would, — 
id  the  poor  young  creature  was  left  without 
friend !  And  in  her  situation,  too !  for  you 
5an,  of  course,  she  was  with  child  V^ 
"Yes,  sir,  of  a  boy,  who  was  bom  some 


"  wliat  ]iavo  1  iioaril,  and  what  1 
heard!  1  foi^et, — yea,  yea, — now 
vheQ  the  house  broke,  at  lart,  u 
drirea  almost  into  the  Btreeti^ 
husband  lay  at  t^e  fleets  I  knv 
long; — yes,— yes,  now  I  TeooUe 
there  was  a  boy " 

He  sat  down  again. 

"  "Why  did  I  suffer  you  to  te 
story  ^"  he  began  agun,  dasping 
orer  his  head ;  '^vhat  had  I  to  ( 
those  years, — so  loiag, — so  Iraq^ 
Why,  Then  a  life  haa  elapied 
caonot  one  foiget  I  Why,  vh«r  it  ia 
so  long  ago, — cao  lecoIlectioD  ao 
revired !     Years  have  paasad  Kwaj 
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» that  the  craves  maj  pass  over  and 
past, — it  is  irrevocable  to  alter,  and 
recall!  Why  is  what  we  have  done 
ith  a  pen  of  iron,  as  upon  a  rock, 
ineffaceable  characters  are  useless! 
re  elapsed  since  all  this  was ;  and 
emaius  fresh  as  if  the  scenes  were 
lay — Yes,  Mrs.  Benfield,  as  if  of 
!  Your  story  brings  all  back.  That 
I  committed  to  my  care! — all  her 
innocent  ways, — her  miserable  fate! 

ard,  cruel,  vengeful  heart 

Benfield,  1  once  saw  a  wounded 
1  on  himself,  and  destroy  his  life 
own  venom. — He  stung  himself  to 
Che  revengeful  feelings  of  my  heart 
I  the  same  for  me. 

fo  on.  Well — it's  well — you  forsook 
a  foi*sook  her — It  was  a  miserable 
do, — ^but  you  did  it.  Yet  I  think, 
ruin  fell  upon  her, — when  she  was 
beggar,  as  I  understand  she  was, — 
t  have  come  to  her  again,  in  spite  of 
Dg  scoundrel's  behaviour.     But  you 
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uever  did, — you  were  still  harder  than  I  w!, 
— for  you  loved  her,  and  you  knew  she  lowd 
yoti." 

"  I  could  not  go  back,  sir  ;  I  was  fkrniBf 
at  the  time, — I  was  in  the  Levant  mjself." 

"  What  took  you  there  ?" 

"  I  wa,B  married,  sir." 

"Hey  day!" 

"  There  was  one  who  had  loved  me  lag 
and  faithfully,  but  I  had  someway  not  eati 
for  him  in  return.  This  man  was  an  old  clerl 
in  Mr.  Daubeney'a  House,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  years  before  in  business  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Fleming's  House,  andhaJbfflii 
on  that  account  in  the  Levant.  There  wefot 
met.  The  acquaintance  was  renewed  in  Ed? 
land,  but  I  loved  my  mistress,  and  I  did  tiA 
love  him,  and  I  would  not  leave  her. 

"  Now,  however,  driven  out  of  tho  bonsf. 
I  was  ....  to  own  the  tnith,  sir,  when  I 
came  to  part  from  my  young  mistress,  'W 
had  been  to  nic  as  a  child,  whatever  thec«« 
might  be,  I  thought  she  did  not  sho»  ''^ 
feeling  I  had  expected.     Whether  she  was  n 
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cret  glad  to  get  rid  of  me — ^becanse,  you 
low,  there  is  something  in  people  which 
akes  them  dread  to  hare  their  eves  opened, 
id  fear  those  who  thej  think  will  do  it ;  or, 
bether  young  Mr.  Daubenej  had  succeeded 
setting  her  against  me,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
rtainlj  I  was  hurt  at  the  way  she  took  my 
iTing  her,  and  my  heart  felt  veiy  sore  and 
ry  lonely.  I  went  about  for  comfort  as 
le  naturally  does,  and  it  was  natural  that  I 
lould  recollect  the  true  and  faithful  love  that 
lain,  honest  heart  had  so  long  borne  me. 
"He  loved  me,  sir;  and  when  others  are 
nkind,  we  feel  of  what  value  it  is  to  be  truly 
r?ed.  Be  the  lover  who  or  what  he  mav,  so 
i  is.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  him  by 
hat  I  have  said.  A  plain  man  may  be 
etter  than  many  a  more  specious  one.  In 
llort,  sir,  when  he  heard  what  had  happened, 
^ho  but  he  should  fly  to  me,  and  proffer  him- 
5lf  once  more  to  my  acceptance,  and  in  such 
frank,  feeling,  generous  manner,  that  I  took 
im  at  his  word,  and  we  were  married  in  a 
''eek  or  two.     And  how  it  came  to  pass  I  was 


Mr.  YaloBtiiie  ^TdtMjiima^wm*OQ 
Ub  fltiU.  Be  thftt  M  it  may,  wrtanitaiV 
kuslMUMl  wa8»  flliardj  aft^  lu>  naniagB^  ^fii 
flOit  afanttd,  md  I,  m  in  dnty  lMMBd|*MMH 
pvoied  huL 

*- Abroad  ve  laudned  wne  jean.   1i^ 
«r  three  pewwd  befiore  Ae  newi  of  Ifr.  Bit- 
bener^s  bankiiiptej,  and  of  liie  desA  oF4^ 
cM  Hxsui^  whkh  fblloved  abnort  immediarif) 
njaohed  us.    Then  followed  the  intelligenoe  oT 
bis  life's  death  six  weeks  after  his  own. 

*•  Tte  assignees  of  the  estate  kept  my  hos- 
ban^l  in  the  situation  he  was  then  occopyii^ 
till  adairs  were  wound  up  ;  and  this  detained 
r<  a:  Berrowt  for  two  or  three  vears  more. 
t?  aboct  nine  years  after  the  bankrnptcy 


^' c:i  we  r^rurre-J  to  England  and  the  whole 
b.ivl  by  tia:  tisie  become  an  old  story.  Tfce 
a5i:r^  bid  been  almost  entirely  woimd  nj^ 
thocgu  tbey  were  of  so  extensive  a  nature  ttat 
sc«^?  5fw  thixurs  vet  remained  unsettled;  aid 


property  undisposed  o£  AmoDg  the  latter 


»^< 
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*  Fasliions  had  altered  since  it  had  been 
lb,  and  merchants  no  longer  chose  to  reside 
die  City.  Who  would  purchase  such  an 
tensiye  dwelling — select  such  an  out-of- 
e^iraj  place  1  It  was  let  as  a  sort  of  ware- 
mae,  and  the  assignees  gave  me  and  my  hus- 
md  the  care  of  it.  He  haying  some  money, 
SDtriTed  to  purchase  the  small  public-house  in 
bat  back-street  by  which  you  entered,  and  to 
onnect  it  with  this  mansion  in  the  way  you 
iw;  and  upon  our  oflFering  to  rent  the  upper 
ooms  we  were  allowed  them.  Young  gentle- 
Ben  are  glad  to  be  out  of  the  way,  you  know, 
IT,  at  times ;  and  where  could  they  be  in  a 
wre  retired  or  decent  place  than  this  ?  Our 
«&t  is  rather  high,  and  our  gains  but  scanty ; 
)ut  my  heart  yearns  to  the  place,  and,  indeed, 
odoes  that  of  my  husband  ;  and  rather  than 
eave  it '' 

"Well — ^well;  is  this  never  to  end  ?  Enough 
f  the  house !  Did  you  ever  see  the  woman — 
lid  you  ever  see  Lilla  again  V^ 

*'  No,  sir — Not  a  trace  of  her  did  I  ever  dis- 
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"  Tlic  last  I  heard  of  her  was,  tbat  lin 
band  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet,  and  ih 
followed  him  there  with  licr  little  hoy. 
told,  too,  that  he  died  iu  that  place,  ai 
buried  in  the  churchyard  hard  by — i 
debtor's  fimeral.  There  was  no  Itisolve 
in  those  days,  sir ;  the  grave  was  thi 
passage  by  which  most  of  the  poor  ( 
■were  liberated.  What  became  of  her 
wards  nobodj  knew. 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  went  to  the  pris 
made  every  inquiry.  I  was  shown  tht 
which  young  Daubency  had  occupied,  t 
name  was  not  yet  forgotten.  It  was  i 
known  name,  and  besides,  he  was  so  r^ 
able  a  person.  It  was  a  little,  close,  vt 
room,  and  in  it  he  died. 

"Some  of  those  poor  debtors  reco 
him  well,  and  could  tell  of  his  cmaciatet 
— his  feverish,  almost  insane  eyes — his 
bling  hands  and  uncertain  gait ;  and  of 
and  beautiful  young  woman,  who  was  i 
at  bis  side — and  of  a  boy,  who  came  int 
prison  a  child  of  three  years  old,  and  \re 
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a  thin,  pale  boj,  between  seyen  and  eight 
X)or,  weedy,  drawn-iip  plant — etiolated, 
37  say,  in  that  sickly,  sunless  air. 
"here  were  women  there  who  loved  to  talk 
m — 

f  her  patient,  dovelike,  uncomplaining 
Diess ;  of  his  horrible  despair.  How  he 
!,  in  his  pains  of  body  and  mind,  be 
>lc  and  restless;  and  how  she  would 
3  and  calm  him— whispering  words  of 
ice  and  submission  to  the  lot  they  had 
1  upon  themselrcs.  How  she  might  be 
upon  her  knees,  with  her  own  delicate 
I  scouring  the  floor — or  standing  mopping 
teps  before  their  door — or  rubbing  their 
imiture  to  make  it  bright  and  clean — or 
■ing  two  roses  and  a  geranium  which  she 
in  the  window— or  plying  her  needle 
r,  for  upon  what  she  gained  by  that  they 
sted. 

joing  about  every  day  in  that  bad  and 
•able  place,  like  an  angel  of  mercy  and 
ness,  shedding  light  and  breathing  peace 
bope  wherever  she  went.     Were  any  sick, 

)L.  II.  B 
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who  l)iit  Mrs.  Daubeney  waa  at  Uieir  liSfc 
Bmoothing  tbeir  pillows — administcriDg 
medicines ;    and   far  more,  sitting  doin 
talking  to  tbem  so  wisely  and  kindly, 
them  to  be  patient  and  resigned  1    ttl, 
that  patience  is  a  holy  oil  poured  oTcr 
a  rankling  wound.     She  would  bid  tlw 
trust  in  God — that  God  who  was  leading 
all  throiigli   tlic  valley  of  darkness  and  tk 
shadow  of  death,  but  who  would  nevtr  \an 
them  nor  forsake  them  ;  and  of  that  Sanctf 
who  had  bowed  liis  mighty  head  to  agony  aiw 
death  for  their  dear  sake.     She  would  ?peil 
with  tears  of  that  great  love  wliich  oTcrlooW 
not  the  most  wretched  or  the  least,  but  ^ronU 
in  good  time  remember  them  when  tears  shoolii 
be  washed  from  all  faces. 

"  So  these  poor  creatures  related  it  to 
whilst  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks  as  ttef 
talked  of  her. 

"  They  told  me  that  her  husband  grew  ^m* 
and  worse,  more  restless  and  more  iiriliM' 
every  day  ;  and  people  whispered  about  li* 
he  was  mad.     But  this  she  implored  ibm 
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^tiflt  or  say,  lest  he  should  be  carried  away 
Bedlam.  And  so  the  more  restless  and 
'^able  he  grew,  the  more  she  shut  herself 
P  with  him,  so  that  at  last  she  was  seldom 
^  except  when  she  went  out  of  the  prison 
iBb  for  a  short  time  now  and  then,  with  that 
<m;  sicUy  boy  in  her  hand,  to  get  a  few 
bgs  she  wanted.  And  whilst  she  was  away, 
d  door  of  her  room  was  kept  locked,  and  no 
e  coold  go  in;  but  those  who  went  by 
Betimes  heard  such  groans !  and  some  said 
eadfid  sounds,  as  of  one  dashing  himself 
UDSt  the  floor  or  wall.  Those  tales  got 
■out. 

^  And  one  woman  told  me  how  she  chanced 
le  day  to  be  passing  by,  as  Mrs.  Daubeney 
id  her  Kttle  boy  came  up  in  a  sort  of  hurry 
id  did  not  perceive  her,  and  how  she  saw  Mrs. 
aubeney  unlock  the  door,  and  was  curious — 
«re  were  strange  stories  afloat — to  look  in  ; 
id  how  there  he  sat  with  his  hair  all  stand- 
g  as  it  w«re  on  end,  and  his  eyes  with  a  wild 
ok  of  despair,  and  his  hands  clenched  in  his 
•dts,  which  were  curly  still,  though  almost 

E  2 


"  'Oil,  mj  own  Valentine,  be  j 
"  And  how  another  woman 
day,  saw  quite  an  affecting  seen 
beney  asleep  upon  his  bed,  and  i 
kerchief  laid  orer  hia  &ce  to  keq 
for  it  Tas  anmmer,  and  there  an 
of  them  in  that  place ;  and  the  ' 
and  those  three  little  trees  on  tb 
She,  dressed  in  a  gown  patdied 
but  not  a  hole  in  it,  iras  vo 
needle ;  and  that  pale  boj  vaa  st 
her,  threading  her  needles  as 
them,  and  singing  this  Psalm,  i 
learned  bj  heart  out  of  her  Fnj) 

"  The  Lord  my  Siiapliwd  u^ 
I  ahsU  be  w«II  supplied,' 


*r* 
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^nrt  know,  mr,  in  those  dajs — God  grant  it 
fce  not  80  now — ^thej  shut  up  debtors  between 
four  walls,  and  left  them  to  provide  themselves 
^food;  and  God  help  the  poor  creatures 
rto  were  Mendless — they  were  often  starving. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  their  poor  brothers  in 
adamitj,  who  often  shared  with  them  what 
hj  could  m  spare,  many  must  have  actually 
toved.  This  creature,  sir,  this  angel  has 
Ken  known,  after  giving  her  husband  and  her 
on  their  breakfasts,  to  steal  out  under  some 
Retence  or  other  with  her  own  share  of  the 
vead,  and  give  it  to  one  of  these  hungering 
rretches." 

The  last  part  of  Mrs.  Benfield's  long  history 
ras  listened  to  with  profound  attention  and  in 
)erfect  silence — the  whole  man  so  absorbed 
hi  he  scarcely  moved.  As  she  proceeded 
lis  face  began  to  change,  the  colour  rose  to  his 
^k,  and  his  breast  began  to  heave ;  then 
M8  hand  stole  to  his  eye,  and  wiped  away  first 
^e  and  then  another  tear.  Not,  after  all, 
fitter  tears.  This  lovely  picture  of  goodness 
^  her  he  loved  made  his  heart  glow  with  sen- 


Mr.  Craiglctliorpe  was  an  altei 

"  And  what — what,"  at  last  h< 
"  vhat  did  joa  say  became  of  Iw 
did  it  aU  endr 

"In  the  poor  yoang  mm^M  i 
A  hollow  short  cough ;  a  dieek. 
blight  colour — emadatioii,  tift  t 
pierced  his  skin  as  he  laj  vfou 
bed,  and  theo  his  death. — jm,  d 
last." 

"  She  sat  bj  him  and  held  I 
iQoiflteDed  his  parched  lipi,  and 
tears  would  roll  qoietlj  down  bai 
she  kneeled  down  and  read  tl 
the  dying,  and  commended  tin 
sufferer,  in  faith,  to  God. 

"For  there  was  hor  Bedeen 
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i^Ie  was  over,  and  he  had  gone  to  his 
ace^  she  closed  his  ejes,  and  when  he  was 
oently  laid  out,  she  went  and  laid  herself 
on  a  little  couch  by  the  side  of  her  boy, 
0  was  fast  asleep,  and  threw  her  arms 
ind  his  neck,  and  laid  her  pale  cheek  to  his 
e  cheek,  and  so  she  fell  asleep. 
'  It  was  the  sleep  of  the  blessed,  for  that 
k.  was  done.  He  was  gone  to  God  as  she 
)ed — his  errors  forgiven  for  his  Saviour's 
e — and  she  was  left  with  her  orphan  boy. 
t  there  was  the  Father  of  the  fatherless 


»ve. 


w 


CHAPTER  XL 


"  I  read  the  reTebtiona  of  tfae  hawt, 
B;-  the  great  Aogels,  Lifo  and  TuM 


Mrs.  Bbnfibld  Btojpped,  for  b 
so  fast  that  she  coold  lutrdlj  epb 
Craiglethorpe  spoke  noL 

His  attitude  of  fixed  attentio 
spoke  for  him  that  he  vished  her  ti 


v< 
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*'  The  dear  young  ladj  had  an  old  black 
^\m  hj  her,  it  seems,  for  she  put  one  on ; 
id  with  her  little  boy  in  her  hand,  she 
Uowed  the  hearse  as  it  went  out  of  the  gate ; 
d  that  is  the  last  that  was  seen  of  her. 
ie  left  orders  that  the  little  property  she 
d  should  be  sold  to  pay  a  few  trifling  debts ; 
d  if  any  money  was  left,  that  it  shoidd  be 
d  out  in  bread  for  those  who  needed  it/' 
"  And  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  her  more  V 
**  Nothing/' 

**And    you    tried  every  means  to  trace 
r?^ 

^^Didlnot?" 
«AndaUinvainr 
**  All  in  vain/' 

**  Oh !  wretch — wretch — wretch — miserable 
"etch  that  I  was !  And  I  was  rolling  in  wealth 
d  grovelling  in  sensuality,  and  teaching  my 
rd,  hard  heart  to  forget  her,  asking  myself 
lat  affair  it  was  of  mine  1  She  had  despised 
^  counsel  and  shaken  off  my  authority,  and 
at  had  I  to  do  with  her  1  She  had  chosen 
herself,  and  by  that  choice  she  must  abide. 
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Ob,  fool !  fool !    fool !  and  bUiiii.    Oh,  Ml 
fool!" 


1 


"  But  what  did  they  tkinl-  had  becflffic  flf 
her  ?" 

"  Some  thought  she  had  destroyed  hersdf— 
she  went  out  with  such  a  pale,  calm,  rwobrti 
face,  they  said,  but  I  ncTcr  bcliered  tkat.' 

"  Nor  Diore  do  I." 


If  there  be  one  thing  more  drcadfiil  flu" 
anoLhcr  to  endure,  I  have  always  thong^t  it 
must  he  to  lose  sight  of  a  frieud  under  ternbl' 
circiimatances,  and  never  to  know  what  liw 
become  of  him.  To  know  he  must  In'* 
suffered,  but  aa  to  how  and  to  wliat  exteit  w 
know  uothing.  Imagination  shudders  at  t* 
sufferings  that  may  hare  been  gone  tlirouEli  li"' 
all  is  horrible  conjecture,  and  no  more.  Up* 
that  rack  of  busy  creative  raiserr  of  thou^tt- 
Mr.  Craiglethorpe  found  himself  now  slratli* 


Ih 
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tid  iiiB  angmsh  exceeds  description.  His  &Ge 
dcame  red,  his  eyes  stared.  He  rose  from  lua 
•t  as  if  something  suddenly  became  yisiUe, 
ten  sat  down  again,  the  cold  sweat  starting 

drops  from  his  brow.  He  wiped  the 
oistm'e  away — he  rose  and  went  to  the  door, 
*he  came  back,  sat  down  opposite  to  Mrs. 
afield,  as  if  more  was  to  be  told ;  then 
most  wild  with  the  horror  of  his  conjectures, 
fi  hands  clasped,  he  walked  almost  furiously 
3  and  down  the  room.  Remorse,  the  agony 
i"  remorse,  lent  stings  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
utow. 

To  forgive  himself  was  impossible. 

Some  men  might  have  palliated  the  matter 
ren  yet  to  themselves,  but  he  attempted  it  not. 

True,  she  had  never  applied  to  him.  True, 
rom  the  day  he  had  refused  to  be  present  at 
er  marriage,  had  surrendered  his  authority 
B  regarded  her  affairs,  and  declined  to  take 
ny  further  part  in  her  concerns,  she  had 
lever  attempted  to  hold  the  least  communica- 
ion  with  him.  Mrs .  Selwy n  having  gone  abroad 
0  join  her  husband  soon  after  Lilians  mar- 
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riage,  every  avenue  had  been  closed  by  wkidi 
he  might  hare  heard  of  her.  True,  he  lii 
never  had  the  least  conception  of  the  extremi- 
ties to  which  she  had  been  reduced.  These 
things  might  have  been  urged  as  some  excuse  ' 
for  bis  conduct,  but  it  would  not  do. 

Certain  looks  of  sad  surprise — a  sort  of^ 
childish  surprise  at  his  anger  and  unkindnesa — - 
certain  tones  of  voice  could  not  be  foi^tten — ■ 
Now  they  haunted  him  as  did  the  recollectiourfi 
of  his  own  proud  and  implacable  feelings. 

True,  she  had  not  applied  to  him  in  her~ 
distress ;  but  need  he,  therefore,  have  beat 
ignorant  of  it? 

Had  not  the  tale  of  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Danbe- 
ney's  house  reached  him  ?  had  he  not  heard 
of  the  affecting  death  of  that  good  old  man, 
80  speedily  followed  by  that  of  his  wife  ?  Had 
be  not  heard  of  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment 
of  the  son?  He  did  not  know  that  she  wu 
penniless,  hut  he  did  know  that  she  was  » 
friendless  stranger. 

And  what  had  he  done  t 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he  had  drirafl 
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&  recollection  of  her  as  much  as  possible 
im  his  mind ;  had  waited  to  be  applied  to, 
xdyed  not  to  interfere  unasked ;  had  suffered 
e  busy  present  to  sweep  by  him  as  a  flood, 
d  obliterate  the  trace  of  old  friendships, 
1  relations,  old  obligations. 
And  now  it  was  too  late. 
No  notice  in  the  newspapers,  it  must  be 
id,  had  apprized  him  of  Valentine's  death, 
r  I  think,  if  he  had  known  thatj  he  must 
id  would  have  relented ;  for  his  jealousy, — 
lat  strongest,  perhaps,  of  man's  passions, — 
(mid  have  ceased  to  add  its  poison  to  the 
M.  But  such  thoughts  offered  no  palliation 
)  him  now.  The  picture  of  Lilla,  as  she  left 
le  Fleet  prison,  was  not  to  be  driven  from 
is  mind. 


Afcer  a  good  while  had  elapsed,  during 
liich  Mrs.  Benfield  had  sat  there,  looking 
own,  and  the  big  tears  rolling  silently  down 
Br  cheeks,  she  at  last  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and 
ting  them  upon  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  became 


conipassiou  iii  lior  looks.  At  li 
tlid  not  speak,  she  went  on  witli 
without  being  asked  to  do  so,  < 
Bbe  was  doing  the  best  thii^  \ 
from  the  cruel  thougfatB  vitk  wM 
Med:— 

"  We  took  poaaeaamn  of  Ais  ] 
haTfl  related  to  jov,  and  I  ha 
in  consequence  of  this,  to  add 
which  I  have  never  eommnnicaii 
before,  but  which  I  think, — I 
I  see, — nay,  I  feel  sure,  oo^t  to 
to  jou ;  and  I  bdiere,  indee 
distress  which  you  appear  to  m 
poor  young  lady's  account,  it  ma; 
to  you.  Indeed,  sir,  I  had  no  i< 
of  us  had  the  least  idea, — th 
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^ified  to  quaily  subdued  and  broken  with 
s  intensity  of  his  distress.  He  was  patient 
th  this  kind,  but  somewhat  tedious  woman, 
aiufie  he  had  not  spirits  left  to  be  impatient. 
6  went  on : — 

"  There  was  some  of  the  old  furniture  re- 
ining when  we  came  into  the  house,  and  I 
0  told  to  take  care  to  look  through  the 
urers,  and  scrutoires,  and  so  on,  before 
J  of  it  was  disposed  of. 
^  A  man  came  one  day  to  bid  for  that  old 
rved  cabinet  you  see  there,  sir.  It's  rather 
eorious  piece  of  work,  if  you  observe,  beauti- 
By  carved, — the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  I 
ilieve.  You  see,  sir,  what  a  rich  ornamental 
ork  of  fruit  and  flowers  there  is  round  the 
iimels,  and  how  handsome  and  heavy  the 
fenice  at  the  top  is/' 

He  turned  round,  as  it  were,  almost  mccha- 
ically,  and  looked  at  the  piece  of  furniture 
^  described.  It  was  one  of  those  rich  old 
ieces  of  dark,  carved  oak,  which,  a  few  years 
So,  used  to  be  cast  aside  into  the  comers  of 
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nov  efl^ 


pawn-brokers'   shops,    and   which  nov  e 
one  seizes  upon  and  prizes. 

"The  man,"  she  vent  on,  "would  K 
give  the  price  my  husband  pot  upon  i 
and  the  cabinet  has  remained  unsold  w 
since. 

"  There  ia  the  key,"  she  coutinned,  talii 
from  her  pocket  a  richly-worked  silrcr  ki 
and  laying  it,  with  a  certain  solemnity,  up 
the  table  before  her. 

"  Thiit  cabinet  was  an  interesting  piete 
furniture  to  me,  I  had  known  it  long. 
had  belonged  to  Mr.  Fleming,  and  ray  de 
young  lady  would  never  part  with  it.  S 
had  brought  it  from  the  Levant  with  Ik 
It  used  to  stand  in  her  bed-room  at  tt 
Selwyn's  house,  and  after  her  marriage 
must  needs  go  with  her,  and  wherever  i 
went,  and  bo  placed  in  her  bed-room. 

"  This  key  is  very  precious  to  me,  sir.  I 
used  to  hang  round  my  darling  younj  Mj' 
neck,  fastened  witli  a  silver  chain." 

He  continued  to  look  at  the  cabinet,  sen 
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3oe  turning  liis  eyes  from  it,  yet  listening 
tentively  to  what  was  coming  next. 
**  My  young  lady,  perhaps  you  did  not  know, 
ta  in  the  habit  of  writing  a  good  deal  by 
rself.  I  think  this  is  a  habit  not  uncommon 
th  young  people  who  have  no  intimate 
^nd  to  open  their  heart  to ;  they  like  to 
k,  as  it  were,  in  this  manner,  with  them- 

^*  Welly  sir,  I  had  taken  no  thought  of  this, 
^T  the  sad  break-up ;  and  had  never  troubled 
^self  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  her 
p^ers — whether  she  had  destroyed  them,  or 
•o  whose  hands  they  had  fallen — till  they 
Ved  of  selling  this  cabinet,  and  I  had  to  look 
though  it.  These  old-fashioned  things  have 
Ually  all  sorts  of  curious  secret  drawers  in  them, 
It  I  was  well  acquainted  with  this,  for  she  had 
>  secrets  of  this  sort  for  me,  tnisting  me, — poor 
ing,  she  was  but  too  trustful — implicitly.  In  a 
'Cret  drawer  at  the  back  I  found  the  papers." 
"  And  what  have  you  done  with  them  ? 
destroyed  them  1     You  dare  not ! " 

VOL.   II.  s 


feelings  of  tliose  who  arc  gone 
lation,  that  it  is  &n  awful  thi 
rerolts  at  the  idea  of  burying 
TJon  theee  living  monnmentB  ai 
a  human  soul — of  irretrievably 
precious  relics  of  tbcra^t  u 
destroy  irhat  caa  Berer  bo  rBf4i 
seemed  a  fearful  thing  to  me." 
"  What  did  joa.  do  vith  tii« 
they  there  still  t'  Half  lisii^ 
tbe  cabinet,  and  at  the  sane 
out  bis  hand  as  if  for  t)te  koj. 
"  No,  sir,  they  are  not  tbera 
"My  life  ia  mjoertahi.  I  i 
that  in  the  present  state  of  nr 
be  confined  to  a  mck-bed,  Bftj 
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>06  witliout  m J  knowledge,  I  could  not  bear 
i€  idea  of  the  papers  being  left  to  the  chance 
'  going  with  it^  and  so  passing  into  other 
lods.    I  took  them  out — have  sealed  them 
)  in  a  parcel — and  have  ordered  them  to  be 
tstrojed  at  my  death/' 
"I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  like  to 
am  those  sort  of  papers?'' 
"  I  could  not  do  it  myself,  I  own ;  but  a 
uicc  at  their  contents  showed  me  that  they 
ight  not  to  fall  into  indifferent  hands." 
**  Have  you  read  them  ?" 
"  No,  sir,  I  have  not.     A  glance  into  the 
Bt  pages  showed  me  that  one  person  alone 
Ight  to  read  them,  and  that  person  is  your- 

**  Yon,  sir ;  for  your  name  is  the  principal 
de  tliere." 

"  What  could  she  write  of  me  t     How  came 
!ie  to  think  of  me  ?"  he  cried,  with  emoticm^ 

Tou  do  not  mean  to  say — ^you  cannot  mean 

a  imi^y Oh !  if  she  wrote  of  me,  it  could 

m  only  to  ridicule  and  curse  me." 

s  2 


~  A&.  n'."  Msi  3frs.  Beofield,  and  die  looked 
<fwn-^y  into  bn  ha,  '  Wiij — whj  -wen  you 
m  wA  » tJehi-HOit  ?  Ofi,.iBe!  Wbr  vu  not 
flat  ^kA  m  mm-  to  be  Bade  knovo,  guessed 

*  Tm  ialLud  bi  let  Bie  read  these  p^ers, 
AoL— Wkoe  an  tfaejr 
-Ivafctektbem.'' 
Sfe  nae  with  snae  tfifficohr.     Sbe  va 

Twv  fe-r'.':.   I':'!  tliU  Ion?  coaveRatioti  had 
eridentlT  exiiansted  her  tctj  madL 

The  clocks  upon  the  neigfabonnng  chmtlies 
were  ringiiig  the  half  hour  past  fonr— the 
chimes  of  a  tower  almost  dose  at  hand,  played 
the  melaacholv  air  of  Gramachree.  In  the 
Terr  heart  of  the  great,  hnatling  city,  all  aronnd 
them  was  still — there  was  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard  in  this  secladed  room,  hot  the  stilly  dis- 
tant roar  like  a  torrent  for  ever  flowing.  It 
was  a  dull,  lowering  day.  The  clouds  hoDg 
low  and  heary,  the  atmosphere  was  snltry  and 
oppressive ;  the  room  in  which  they  sat  looked 
aa  if  darkened  with  almost  supernatural  gloom; 
the  breakfast  things  stood  there  till  unheeded 
upon  the  table. 
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Mrs.  Benfield  rose  from  her  seat  slowly,  and 
^th  a  certain  gravity  as  if  about  to  do  some 
Bokmn  thing ;  then,  with  that  feeling  of  cere- 
ittODy  which  seems  inseparable  from  human 
XUtture  upon  all  great  occasions,  it  appears  that 
"When  she  left  the  room,  she  gave  orders  to 
clear  the  forgotten  breakfast  things  away 
before  introducing  these  papers,  which  were  to 
licr  as  the  holy  relics  of  one  she  honoured  as  a 
Biiint. 

While  she  was  absent,  a  woman-servant 
cmme  in  and  cleared  the  table  unobserved  by 
Mr.  Omiglethorpe,  .ho  ™  .t«iding  at  some 
Ktde  distance  with  his  back  to  the  door.  He 
'Was  looking  at  the  cabinet,  and  seemed  intent 
Upon  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis  which 
%a«  carved  upon  it.  Was  it  his  fancy — or 
%a8  it  really  so  'i  The  figures  reminded  him 
Of  Lilla  and  Valentine. 

The  beautiful  youth  was  in  one  pannel 
topresented  as  starting  for  the  chase,  his  fair 
^bris  dufitering  round  his  face,  just  as  those  of 
Valentine  had  used  to  do ;  and  the  long  beau- 
tifbi  arms  of  the  goddess  were  thrown  round 
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him,  as  if  to  detaia  him.  Her  areetfaceO* 
up  impIorinj;ljf  and  melancholy,  as  lie  ii»  ' 
seen  that  of  Lilla — but  not  ■when  ihrcctei^ 
ValoQtine — and  had  been  puzzled  to  uwln* 
stand  its  meaning.  How  beautifiil  were  ik 
dogs  as  they  strove  impatiently  to  be  hmujI 
and  the  yoang  huntsman  struggling  lo  *&• 
engage  himself  from  these  tender  arms ! 

Id  another  panuel  Adonis  was  dying.  That 
young  and  beautiful  youth  was  dying  at  Iwr 
fet't.  He  fancied  he  saw  the  picture  realiied 
which  his  fancy  had  painted,  and  in  the  loring 
piteous  expression  of  the  immortal  one's  fic^ 
again  he  beheld  that  of  her  on  whom  he  bad 
so  madly  doted. 

How  long  he  stood  engaged  in  these  contem- 
plations I  know  not, — he  was  aroused  bj  tlrt 
door  opening,  and  turning  round,  saw  that  the 
table  had  been  cleared,  and  the  little  disorder 
of  the  room  arranged.  It  looked,  as  I  sai4 
almost  as  if  some  ceremony  was  about  to 
take  place,  Mrs,  Benfield  re-entered.  &» 
carried  in  her  hand  a  painted  box  of  pre"? 
considerable  size,  which  was  adorned  upon  tlw 
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with  paintings  that  ooTered  it  almost 

patterns  of  trailing  flowers,  interspersed 
•bons  and  true-Ioyers'  knots,  were  not 
im  taste ;  time  had  faded  the  colours, 
Tarnish  had  become  yellow  and  cracked, 
ugh  remained  to  show  that  this  had 
en  an  elaborate  work  of  art ;  and  the 
3  handle  at  the  top,  and  all  the  littie 
3royed  that  no  expense  had  been  spared 
is  little  repository. 

ig  down  by  the  table,  Mrs.  Benfield 
»nd  said  : — 

3  pretty  box  was  painted  for  me,  and 
>  me  by  my  dear  Miss  Fleming  in  days 
le  was  happy,  and  loTed  to  amuse  her- 
h  such  little  things.  It  has  been  a 
'casure  to  me,  and  when  I  got  these 
I  thought  the  best  use  I  could  make  of 
0  put  them  in  here.'^ 
aying,  she  lifted  a  black  ribbon  that 
out  her  neck,  and  took  out  a  very  small 
ey  inlaid  and  worked  with  gold,  and 
g  it  to  the  lock,  opened  the  box. 
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He  had  resumed  Ids  seat,  and  sat  vatchii^ 
her  attentivelj. 

The  box  was  lined  with  pink  silk  which  bi4 
long  been  faded,  it  contained  nothing  bat 
the  papers  ;  these  papers  hoing  put  up  toseOiH 
in  a  cover  which  was  sealed,  and  upon  wbidi 
these  words  were  written  : — "  To  be  biiraed 
unopened  in  case  of  my  death."  Mrs.  Bcnfiekl 
broke  the  seal,  and  then  the  manuscripl 
appeared.  It  was  in  packets  of  diiFercul 
descriptions.  Some  being  those  of  the  eariio 
date,  were  nicely  tied  toircthcr  with  ribbons,  in 
a  sort  of  small  volume,  and  were  composed  of 
delicately  prepared  paper  now  discolourcii  hj 
time.  The  handwriting,  however,  wasvarions, 
sometimes  delicate  and  even,  at  others  hurried 
and  scrawling,  as  if  written  under  the  influence 
of  strong  passion. 

The  papers  of  a  later  date  were  of  a  com- 
moner material,  degenerating  at  last  into  mue 
scraps  and  fragments  of  the  coarsest  and  mMt 
ordinary  kind.  A  change  in  the  character  of 
the  hand-writing  was  remarkable  here.  NeitiiM 
the  delicate  penmanship,  nor  the  hurried  scrt'k 
of  the  earlify  papers  were  discernible. 


r  ' 
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The  hand  had  acquired  more  regularity  and 
mness.  It  was  larger,  and  the  letters  better 
med.     There,  one  might  almost  say,  seemed 

be  a  certain  solemnity, — ^gravity, — melan- 
oly  in  it. 
As  Mrs.  Benfield  took  the  packets  out  one 

one,  and  as  she  laid  them  before  Mr. 
liglethorpe,  she  said  : — 
"I  have  never  presumed  to  read  further 
m  the  first  few  pages  of  these  writings.  I 
dd  proceed  no  further  without  meeting  with 
\  name  of  another,  and  as  I  hinted  to  you 
ore,  sir,  that  other  was  the  only  per- 
i  to  whom  such  a  confidence  ought  to  be 
de.  It  was  not  for  me  to  pry  into  the 
rets  of  the  dead.  It  was  not  for  me  to 
)w  their  weaknesses  or  their  mistakes.  There 
»  one  name,  too  often  repeated.  For  these 
ny  years  I  have  thought  that  its  possessor 
s  dead,  too,  but  it  seems  I  was  mistaken.'^ 
"You  have  acted  rightly — give  me  the 
>er8.*' 

She  presented  them  to  him. 
"  I  am  afraid  the  parcel  will  cause  you  much 


"T"Vi.^l 


iir:.««.'      , 


rigbdy- 


fivifb 


kftifc 


aikk 


*  Y:c  -ril  jif  bisi  to  wad  tbem  bj  jour- 
feLi*  5Ck:  ikioievL  rbsmz  vuh  ber  Qsaml  ddkac^ 

"^  Tb^&zk  Tcm :  I  should  moch.^ 

"^  Yo«L  win  please  to  retom  tbem  to  the  box 

▼bea  Toa  bare  finished  them,  and  gife  am 

the  ker.^ 

""  CiidoiibtedlT.'' 


1.9 
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t^^-  Benfield  left  the  room* 

li^  Bat  down — sank  down,  into  the  huge  old 

i<^^*iair.    His  hand  shook ;  he  could  scarcely 

DW  the  papers ;  he  kept  gazmg  at  them  va- 

*^**y.    Sometimes  he  bent  down,  and  looked 

mtently  at  that  delicate  hand-writing ;  then 

"®  <5oyered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  turned 
airay. 

But  you  are  impatient,  perhaps,  to  learn 
'^^  internal  workings  of  the  unhappy  LiUa 
"•Mining's  heart,  as  related  by  herself  in  this 
^^phisticated  manner. 

Upon  the  outside  leaf  of  the  first  little 
^lume  was  inscribed,  in  a  beautiful  hand- 
^ting,  carefully  and  neatly  penned,  this 
tie:— 

"The  Secret  History  of  the  Head  and 
teart  of  Lilla  Fleming." 

He  turned  the  manuscript  round,  looking  at 
be  knots  of  ribbon  with  which  the  volume 
^as  tied,  and  at  the  silken  cord  and  tarnished 
ittle  silver  tassel  at  the  end,  which  had  been 
Inserted  to  keep  the  place. 

Such  was  the  little  womanly  fancy  which 
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had    adorned   the    fii-st  collection  ot  pal 
There  were  others,   as   I  hare  said,  br 
daiutilj  arranged — others — LreathiDg  lie 
aiwi,  the  woe,  of  a  later  period.    Hastily  v^- 
bled  down  without  care,  in  the  interrals  »■ 
anguish,  they  had  been — they  were  begiimei. 
with  dust,  and  wetted,  and  blotted  with  teaii 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Faint  as  records  graved  upon 
Fragments  of  some  mouldering  stone. 
With  grey  weed  and  moss  o'ergrown 
AVhen  the  tale  they  told  is  gone." 

REAjyE,  Vision  ofUie  Ancient  Kings. 

SHALL  not  give  you  the  whole  of  what  he 
L  In  manuscripts  of  this  nature  there  is 
Jssarily  much  that  is  mere  repetition,  and 
K)d  deal  that  relates  to  events  trifling  and 
iteresting,  as  having  left  no  permanent 
e  in  the  writer's  feelings.  I  shall  confine 
elf  to  those  which  bore  upon  the  main* 
ng  of  the  history  of  a  warm  and  feeling 
rt.  They  were  read,  I  might  say  de- 
red,  by  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  with  such  inten- 
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fiity  of  interest,  and  were  the  odIj  ona  tt 
bear  upon  my  story. 


"  The  Lawn,  May  \bth,  18" 

"  Which  said  Lawn,  be  it  saiil,  in  silustei 
in  a  certain  district  named  in  Englaiid— tl 
whicli  I  am  come — a  Forest !  I 

"  Epping  Forest !  Verj  unlike,  br-the-hj! 
any  forest  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  ;  of  b^ 
a  pretty,  open,  glady  sort  of  tree-ed  coantrj 
full  of  very  gay  villas,  and  very  fine  honM 
and  very  small  carriages, — young  ladiea  UK 
gentlemen,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

"  Well,  but  these  lucubrations  of  mine  wliid 
are  to  be,  are  thence  dated. 

"  It  is  an  old  foolish  habit  of  mine,  periupi 
this  writing  down  my  thoughts,  and  talkii^K 
myself ;  yet  I  will  not  say  that  neither,  for  'i 
was  my  dear  father  who  recommended  tk 
practice  to  me. 

"  He  said  that  as  I  had  neither  brother  ■» 
^Bter,  nor  kith  nor  kin,  nor  even  rery  intiiw* 


I*  J 
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4  to  tell  me  disagreeable  truths,  and  to 
lange  my  ideas  with,  in  the  perfect  coHfi- 
%  so  natural  to  young  minds,  I  must  make 
end,  a  censor,  and  a  confidant  of  myself. 
,  that,  if  I  were  accustomed  thus  to  put 
I  my  thoughts  upon  paper,  it  would  en- 
me  to  hold  a  sort  of  conyersation,  as  it 

between  me  and  myself,  which  I  might 

to  profit.     I  should  in  Uiat  way,  in  a 

in  sense,  look  at  my  character  as  from  a 

nee  ;  something  as  another  person  might 

upon  it.     I  remember  he  smiled  in  his 

manner,  and  added  he  feared  it  would 
J  but  a  poor  substitute  for  a  sensible  friend 
18  poor  little  foolish  inexperienced  second 

but  such  as  it  was,  he  recommended  it. 
[  hare  burned  all  the  lucubrations  of  Bey- 
I  fancied,  that  act  of  my  life  having 
d,  I  might  as  well  hare  done  with  the 
ion  of  childish  notions,  wishes,  and 
$&  A  new  chapter  in  the  portentous 
me,  that  we  call  our  personal  experience,  so 
entous  to  ourselves,  so  valueless  to  others, 
ow  opened, — a  new  page  is  to  be  read. 
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Tlie  chapter,  I  have  a  feeling',  is  <^^ 
written,  though,  done  in  sympalKetic  in*. " 
will  oqIj,  by  degrees,  become  visible  to  ij  | 
ejBS.  I 

"Ail!  could  I  gratify  the  invindble  cariwlj 
I  have  to  read  it  now  !  It  will  be  so  net,-' 
BO  different  from  the  old  one.  Will  ill*  " 
happy  ?  I  really  feel  as  if  I  scarcdj  <«" 
for  that,  provided  it  was  interesting  ;  ui  vai 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  where  everything  i 
30  strange. 

"  How  sad  I  have  felt  during  my  voyage 
How  terrible  it  Las  been  to  me  to  leaic  m; 
native  land  ;  that  beautiful  land  of  the  sud,- 
of  dark  azure  skiea, — of  brilliant  lights  mi 
deep  shadows — of  palms,  and  cedars,  m' 
roses,  and  nightingales ;  of  orange-blossom 
and  foimtains,  and  for  England  ! 

"  England !  which  they  all  say  is  covered  »iti 
nasty  dark  clouds  and  fog,  from  one  yeir 
end  to  tiic  other,  and  where,  when  the  hu 
shines,  it  is  so  pale  that  neither  plants,  Mi 
birds,  nor  flowers,  can  take  a  colour. — When 
the  very  nightingales  sing  hoarsely,  and  villi 
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•ne    of  that    passionate    sweetness    which 
lights  me  so  much  here. 
*^  Such  was  the  way  I  was  thinking  when  I 
^  the  lovely  land,  and  stepped  upon  the  deck 

the  vessel  which  was  to  carry  me  away.  I 
led  and  felt  so  lonely. — And  my  father  !— 
fr  dear,  dear  father !  But  I  did  not  leave 
3  revered  remains  behind. — They  were  gone 

England  before  me.  That  it  was  which 
^e  me,  after  all,  feel  that  England  was  my 
mintry. 

"  It  was  not  till  I  got  into  the  Channel, — ^the 
^ops  of  the  Channel  as  the  seamen  called 
— it  was  not  till  I  got  there,  that  I  felt  I 
Ld  fairly  bidden  adieu  to  the  fair  South. 

"  Oh,  how  cold  it  was  I  oh,  how  it  blew!  and 
iw  the  wind  seemed  to  pierce  into  my  very 
:>nes! 

"  And  yet  someway  I  did  not  dislike  it ; 
elina  was  ready  to  cry,  and  good  Mrs.  Ben- 
dd  said,  "  Well,  we're  getting  to  England,  you 
lay  feel  that,"  in  a  way  that  showed  she  felt 
ither  particularly  uncomfortable,  but  I  liked  it. 

"  I  liked  that  shivering  feel ;  I  liked  to  hear 
le  wind  whistling  among  the  shrouds.     I 

YOL.  ir.  T 
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liked  to  wrap  myself  up  in  a  great  fiirclo^ 
that  Mrs.  Bcnficld  had  provided  for  me,  ud 
to  walk  upon  the  deck  and  eDJay  the  bracing 
air,  &B  the  captain  called  it. 


"  I  like  that  captain.  He  ia  rather  a  rougb 
specimen  of  a  seaman,  but  he's  very  fmai, 
honest,  and  good-natured, — so  Engli^  m 
fancy.  I  can't  think  how  it  happena  tlut 
am  so  fond  of  what  ia  rather  rough,  proridrf. 
it  be  lioiicst  and  good-natured.  I  like  it  Biuii 
better,  really  better,  than  soft  and  smooth. 
My  taste  in  people  seems  all  in  the  rock  ifij- 


"How  proud  and  pleased  the  captain  and  sU 
the  sailors  seemed  when  we  got  into  the  Tlumea! 
The  highway  of  nations  the  captain  call« 
it;  and  said  the  port  of  London  was  the  mofl 
important  port,  and  Londou  itself  the  grealcsl, 
and  the  mightiest,  and  the  richest  city  in  '^ 
world ;  and  that,  except  one  rascal— l^**. 
Tyler,  I  tliiuk  ho  called  him — no  oue  sine* 
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eight  hundred  years,  had  erer  dared  enter  it 
iu  a  hostile  manner. 

"  So  he  kept  plying  me  with  fine  stories  about 
the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  London,  till  I  did 
not  know  what  to  expect.  Nothing  but  castles 
and  palaces,  I  believe,  crowning  the  banks  of 
the  rirer,  and  their  fine  gardens  coming  sweep* 
ing  down  to  it. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  certainly,  as  we 
sailed  up,  and  came  opposite  a  place  they  call 
Northfleet.  There,  upon  the  south  side,  the 
hanks,  all  covered  with  trees,  came  quite  down 
to  the  water. 

**  It  was  a  beautiful  day ;  the  sun  does  shine 
in   this   country,    say  what   they  will.     The 
river  gleamed  so  blue  and  clear,  and  the  little 
Graves  broke  and  foamed  against  the  sides  of 
the -vessels  which  were  careering  up  in  crowds; 
like  flocks  of  sea-birds  with  their  white  wings 
spread,  scudding  so  triumphantly  before  the 
^ind.      And    white    clouds   skimmed   across 
tie    lovely  pale    blue    sky,    and   the    wind 
^as  80  fresh  and  delightful,  I  was  quite  en- 
chanted. 


-'^  :ais -Ae  csT  vHdk  matted  hersdf  as  a 


'  Al '.  soBssc  L  If  tike  people  I  ua  ping 
za  be  vica  s«  as  &r  bocatlr  m  j  dear  f&ther 
— <f  3r  'aAjw  lO  bis  exodlmcc  has  led  me 
"Si  ttcre  &«&  Ibs  caantrrineB — as  tliis  abomi- 
nabfe  Li^itaim  is  fa^ieath  its  rqxitatiot] — what 
viQ  become  of  ne  t 

-  Ajtd  mllT.  Then  I  fiist  sav  Mr.  Craigle- 
tiiorpe  cDmin^  opcpa  the  ded,  where  ve  at  last 
fltopped  in  a  honid  place  all  MI  of  blad  cod 
reaseb,  and  the  vater  die  coloor  of  Stji.  I 
thought  it  -was  jast  going  to  be  so.  He  nsM 
cxcessiTelj  oglj. 
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"  Conceive  of  a  man,  with  a  skin  the  colour  of 
Jellow  parchment,  and  a  high  thin  nose,  and  a 
forehead,  wrinkled  like  an  old  man's  forehead, 
iiod  a  face  all  straight  lines,  and  a  thin  wasted 
lort  of  figure,  all  straight  lines,  and  an  eye, 
aot  sweet  and  bright — as  eyes  ought  to  be — 
M  sharp,  and  cold,  and  piercing  as  that  of  a 
lawk. 

"An  eye  one  can't  help  looking  at  askance, 
ind  can't  help  being  afraid  of.  And  yet, 
vould  any  one  believe  it?  No,  it's  impossible 
•hey  should.  I  thought  him,  as  I  thought 
[jondon,  the  ugliest  thing  I  had  ever  seen, 
ind  I  hated  London — but  I  rather  likea  him. 
iTes,  I  did — An  example  of  my  old  strange 
aste  for  what  is  rough  and  ugly. 

"  And  yet  my  father,  whom  T  loved  to  adora- 
ion,  was  neither  rough  nor  ugly. 

"  But  I  was  so  sick  of  the  men  at  Beyrout. 
fhey  were  so  false  and  so  smiling.  I  believe 
^  mistake  the  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,  and 
Saucy  what  is  rough  and  ugly  must  be  faithful 
wid  sincere — that's  it — and  strong,  and  manly, 
^^i  protecting — that's  it  again. 
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"  And  there  is  something  in  Mr.  Craj 
thoipe  go  true, — so  utterly  without  affectatioB, 
- — ao  totallj  indifferent  to, — so  entirely  wlthoat 
thought  of  the  effect  ho  is  producing — or  anj 
endearour  to  render  himself  pleaitiog,  or  that 
sort  of  thing !  So  downright — so  downrightlj 
straightforward,  almost  to  rndeness.  So  add 
and  quiet! — Ahl  perhaps  so  insensible! — that, 
say  what  I  will — laugh  at  myself  as  I  will- 
do  what  I  will — I  must  own  it  is  eicessirely 
to  mj  taste. 

"  It's  no  use  being  ashamed  of  ooe's  taste  in 
these  things — taste  will  have  its  vay. — It  will 
not  brook  contradiction,  it  will  not  listen  to  a^ 
gument— and  wrong  or  right,  this  taste  is  mine. 

"  How  oddly  I  felt  when  he  came  up  to  me! 
— What  a  curious  sort  of  liking  I  took  to  him 
at  first  sight ! 

"  Nay,  I  declare,  if  he  had  not  been  so  hide- 
ously ugly,  I  should  have  thought  I  had  &llen 
in  love  at  first  sight. — A  tiling  my  dearest 
father  used  always  to  ridicule  and  vara  me 
against,  as  the  most  contemptible  and  dangerott 
veakncss  of  which  a  woman  coold  be  gniHy. 


^ 
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''Well,  this  thing  I  am  glad  o^  that  this  Mr. 
Chiglethorpe  is  to  be  my  guardian— for  I  am 
lare  I  shall  like  to  hare  to  mind  what  he  sajs 
terj  much — ^because  I  am  certain  he  is  a  very 
eierer,  sensible,  manly-minded  man.  And  I 
iudl  have  no  trouble  about  taking  care  of  my- 
lelC  but  leave  it  all  to  him ;  and  lire  as  thought- 
Msly  and  pleasantly  as  I  used  to  do  under  my 
lear  father^s  wing. 

^  I  see  he  can  be  rather  cross  already — which 
Dy  dear  father  never  could  be — but  I  don^t 
eel  as  if  I  should  mmd  it  much  from  him.^' 


The  journal,  after  various  other  remarks 
md  notices,  thus,  after  an  interval  of  time, 
rent  on : — 


*  Tliis  is  a  very  pretty  place,  and  I  am  sure 
I  like  it  very  much,  but  yet  I  cannot  help  feel- 
bg  rather  dull 

**  Mrs.  Selwjm  is  a  very  kind  woman,  and 


J 
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Teiy  good-natured  about  tating  me  out  i 
companj  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Bui 
is  not  rcrj  eutertaiDiiig  herself,  aud  the  po 
ire  see  are  rather  stupid. 

"  These  great  grand  dinners  are  bo  tii 
Such  immense  long  tables,  set  ont,  I  bd 
for  betweeu  twcutr  and  thirty  people  !  1 
loads  and  loads  of  plate  !  Such  lieap!, 
lieaps,  and  heaps  of  good  things  to 
More  provided  than  twice  the  number  of  g 
could  by  any  possibility  consume,  though 
of  the  gentlemen  certainly  secra  to  stuff  ; 
pretty  hard ! 

"  And  then  such  innumerable  Tarietii 
Avines,  and  such  numbers  of  servants  pa 
itnd  handing  about ! 

"  And  all  for  ivbat  ? 

"  I  am  sure  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

"  We  put  on  our  finest  clothes-  There 
little  amusement  in  that  for  both  of  us,  ' 
sure.  I  do  like  dressing  myself,  that  is 
but  wheu  there  is  nobody  one  cares  to  pi 
even  that  is  uuintercsting  work. 

'■  Sometimes,  however,  we  meet  Mr.  Cra 
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iiorpe  at  these  dinners.  His  sister  tells  me 
^  likes  nothing  so  much  as  a  great  dinner  ; 
hat  it  is  the  principal  pleasure  of  life  for  these 
'itj  gentlemen. 

"  That  is  strange  and  hard  to  belieye. 

"  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  to  delight 
i  these  huge,  pompous,  oppressiye  feasts ! 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  it  is  quite 
ght.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  wise,  to  spend 
le  money  for  which  people  strive  and  toil  so 
urd,  in  these  ostentatious  and  tiresome  enter- 
dnments. 

"It's  no  use  denying  it.  I  cannot  help 
linking  sometimes,  what  a  great,  great  number 
I  people  would  be  so  thankful  for  what  is 
I  this  manner  absolutely  thrown  away. 

"  They  were  talking  last  night  at  Mr.  Milner's 
f  a  poor  water-colour  painter,  who  was  found 
ith  a  wife  and  six  children  nearly  starved  to 
eath,  I  believe.  He  could  not  get  his  pic- 
ires  into  the  Exhibition  for  some  cause  or 
ther — I  could  not  quite  understand  what — 
nd  he  could  not  sell  them. 

"  Some  of  the  gentlemen  called  him  a  poor 
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devil ;  and  wondered  what  in  tbe  world  kA 
miserable  rascals  had  to  do  to  manr,  upon  SD 
uncertain  a  prospect  as  water-colour  da^raf. 
They  were  eating,  and  drinking,  to  say  notiiiBj 
of  sending  away  more  upon  tbeir  plates  un- 
touched than  would  have  fed  the  poor  ptunur 
and  his  family  for  a  week. 

"  I  was  sitting  by  Mr.  OraJglethorpe,  and 
made  a  remark  of  tiiis  kind  to  him. 

"  He  looked  up  at  me,  and  stniled,  one  of 
Lis  odd-meaning  grim  smiles,  that  1  canMt 
help  liking  better  than  other  people's  swefi 
ones — they  seem  to  express  so  much — and  lit 
said, 

" '  Miss  Fleming,  young  gentlemen  who  follw 
tbe  fine  arts  are  too  proud  to  be  fed  willi  iIk 
crumbs  which  fall  from  rich  men's  tables/ 

"  '  I  didn't  mean,'  said  1,  rather  indigiiaDtl5, 
'  that  he  should  literally  have  the  broken  men 
given  to  him.' 

"  ■  No  I  Then  what  has  the  fish  and  fiM 
people  are  flinging  about  here,  to  do  with  tin 
case  in  question'?' 

*■ '  If  there  were  less  set  upon  the  table,  ibef 


■w 
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Would  be  less  to  fling  about — and  money  might 
be  q>ared  to  buj  pictures/ 

^*And  where  would  you  put  them  when 
fOQ  had  bought  themi'  looking  round  the 
9010,  which  was,  indeed,  coYored  from  the 
MJiing  downwards  with  pictures. 

**  *  Oh !  I  would  find  a  place/ 

**  *  A  woman's  answer — Oh,  you  would  find 
i  place  I  Pray  understand  that  it  is  the  rery 
iifficulty  of  finding  a  place  for  useless  articles, 
rhich  makes  the  dealing  in  useless  articles 
nidi  a  precarious  means  of  subsistence  in  this 
rorid/ 

« '  Pine  frorted  castles  in  pastry  and  beautiful 
Kigar  flowers,'  I  said,  looking  at  the  table, 
irbich  really,  it  was  second  course  now,  looked 
|uite  like  a  feast  in  a  fairy  tale,  it  was  so 
iiiatiful,  'are  not  useless  articles,  it  seems; 
t  believe  cooks  and  confectioners  are  never 
^own  to  starve/ 

**  *  How  should  they  when  they  live  in  the 
^idst  of  the  eatables,'  said  he,  with  his  little 
^  short  laugh  "i 

**  *  Well,  then,'  I  went  on,  out  of  patience 


to  tlio  subject — I  could  uot  helpi 
tbcii,  I  suppose  the  world  is  to 
day  to  day  in  this  nuumn. 
ostentatious,  ezpensiTe  loxnry  i 
hand — a  loxary  which  doea  noboi 
and  this  wasting  misery  apon  the 
in  purple,  and  Lazanu  at  the  gate. 
mean  that  it  is  to  go  on  in  tiiis  va 

" '  It  is  the  way  of  the  wortd. 
been,  and  erer  will  be  bo,  I  du 
None  but  a  child  woidd  attemp 
the  globe  with  its  finger,  or  ai 
with  its  voice.' 

" '  Bo  yoa  mean  that  only  di 
endeavour  to  make  men  better- 
courses  when  they  are  wrong  r 

" '  A  man  here  and  there,  per 
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y  such  powerfiil  influence.  .  .  .  Not  that 
e  pretty  girls,  as  far  as   I  have  observed 
em,  are  less  fond  of  luxurious  indulgence, 
it  may  be  according  to  their  own  fancy, 
Ml  other  people.  .  .  •  ^ 
**  And  he  glanced  at  my  dress. 
**  It  was  Tery  expensive,  to  be  sure,  and  I 
lieve  very  pretty — but  then  that  is  so  different 
m  gormandizing  at  a  dinner. 
^  I  did  not  pretend  to  mistake  him,  and  I 
d  something  of  the  sort. 
**  *I  don't  see  the  difference — I  suppose  it  is 
ly  another  form  of  selfish  indulgence,'   he 
SMrered. 

**  *  ITien  you  think  nothing  of  a  desire  to 
iaser 

'**  Woman's  excuse  for  vanity  and  coquetry.' 
**  That's  the  way  he  vexes  me  so  often. 
by  will  he  take  this  pleasure  in  mortifying 
d  giving  me  pain  ? 

**Does  he  think  me  a  mere  vain  empij 
quette  ?  Is  that  his  opinion  of  all  women, 
id  that  his  opinion  of  me  1  Why  should  he 
dnk  this  of  me  1 
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"It  iflnataral  sndi »  Toungcrealitrcaslffl 
sboald  eojoj  a  little  ndniintioD,  when  1  cD 
get  iC  That's  not  oflcD  done  hen,  at  A 
CTeots.  Bat  does  be  think  I  votUd  trifle  vith 
the  aScctioos  of  an  honest  heart  to  gnliff  Uf 
TanitT?  How  little  be  knows  ne!  And 
could  be  gness!  but  that  he  nerer,  omr 
ahall — bow  dear  bis  approbation  woaki  be  » 
me — perhaps  he  might  hare  the  gmeitol?, 
the  kindoess  gentlj  to  pot  me  io  the  war  of 
obtaining  it,  and  not  check,  and  rei,  and  pro- 
Toke  me  with  his  rode  taunting  wavs. 

*'  So  onlike  what  I  was  nsed  to  from  mr 
dear  father, 

"  Whv  mnst  I  like  this  strange  man  t 
•^  I  am  sure  that  he  saw  he  had  hart  me, 
"  He  looked  at  me  for  two  seconds,  witi  bis 
piercing  eve,  just  as  if  he  would  search  icW 
mT  Terr  soul,  and  then  with  an  indescribiblf, 
half-sarcastic  look,  which  I  took  worst  of  d, 
retnmed  to  his  dinner  and  ate  awav;  taiiE* 
one  after  another  of  the  good  things  offered 
as  if  nothing  on  earth  was  to  be  compaW  in 
pleasore  and  interest  to  his.     I  sat  poutis^ 


/^ 
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« 

K)]diig  very  cross,  as  I  felt^  and  refused  everj- 
ling — ^fool  that  I  was. 

"  He  glanced  at  me  twice  or  thrice — some- 
ing  so  provoking  in  his  air — ^as  if  he  was 
ite  pleased  to  have  put  me  out  of  humour, 
\  if  it  were  not  so  very  easy  to  be  ill-natured 
d  rude.  I  am  sure  it  is  easy  enough  to 
n. 
"  But  111  have  my  revenge  some  of  these 

JB. 

"  If  he  does  not  care  to  vex  me,  why  should 

are  to  vex  him  ? 

"  And  I  know  the  way. 

"  Oh !  manly  and  sensible  as  you  are,  Mr. 

*aiglethorpe,  you  have  your  weak  side  like 

her  people. 

''He  cannot  bear  to  be  laughed  at:  and 

lother  thing  I  have  found  out,  there  is  nothing 

I  hates  like  being  made  the  subject  of  ^ 

ictical  joke.    He  looks  so  ridiculously  vexed, 

one  can  but  put  him  into  a  ridiculous  posi-» 

m.     Oh,   that   is   charming!      To  see  him 

Dking,  I  don^t   know   how,  when   he  finds 

mself   victimized   by   any   of   my   childish 


1 
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tvicta — I  am  sure  be  longs  to  beat  me — I  tn 
positive  if  I  were  hia  wife  he  could  not  lidp 
beating  rae, 

"Fool!  fool!  spaniel!  woman!  weak chiliiiih 
woman ! 

"  Yea,  I  will  own  it  here.  Strange,  unac- 
countable infatuation — I  feel — I  cannot  help 
it — I  do  feel — 

"  That  I  would  rather  be  beaten  by  Mr. 
Craigletliorpe    than    flattered    hy  any  otber 


He  dropped  the  manuscript,  he  clasped  his 
forehead  in  hia  hands,  and  murmuring,  "Oh 
God!"  rose  from  his  chair  in  the  greatest 
agitation,  his  whole  frame  shaking  with 
fresh  paroxysms  of  anguish. 

He  saw  her — She  rose  before  him  in  all  her 
innocence  and  playful  beauty.  That  idol  of 
his  soul — tliat  creature  he  had  so  passionately 
loved,  with  love  which  he  had  suffered  his 
selfish  pride  thus  to  dishonour,  and  degrade 
and  pervert  I 


1*1* 
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She  liad  loved  him,  then !  loved  him  so — 
The  sweet,  sweet  creature  had  given  him 
that  heart,  that  warm  ingenuous  heart  of  hers. 
He  could  have  been  torn  by  wild  horses  to 
obtain  it,  and  in  his  hard  and  haughty  pride 
lie  had  flung  the  rich  treasure  away. 

He  could  have  wept  tears  of  blood,  but  no 
tears  came  to  relieve  his  burning  eye-balls. 

Again  he  rose  up  and  took  two  or  three 
bums  up  and  down  the  room,  in  excessive 
igitation;  then  he  sat  down,  collected  the 
papers  which  lay  scattered  round  him  upon 
the  floor,  and  began  to  devour  the  manuscript 
again. 


There  was  much  that  followed  of  the  same 
character  as  what  you  have  read. 

Renewed  proofs  of  his  unkindness,  and  of 
ber  sensibility  to  it. 

Fresh  marks  of  the  interest  he  had  made  in 
ber  heart,  and  records  of  the  little  mischievous 
ways  to  which  her  hidden  partiality  had 
prompted  her. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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Partly,  it  was  evident,  becanse  ehe  fltnm, 
witli  a  ■woman's  natural  delicacy,  to  hide  ^ 
she  believed  was  not  in  the  slightest  dcgw   ' 
returned  ;  partly  because  she  loved  to  ocrapj 
herself  about  him. 

If  ever  innocent  affection,  if  ever  gii3el«» 
sport,  if  ever  a  strong  love  for  what  was  right 
in  herself  and  others,  if  ever  all  the  deit 
woman's  devotion  to  the  man  she  loved,  fis 
painted  in  artless  coloui's,  it  was  pouitrayed 
here. 

But  as  the  narrative  of  these  feelings  prfr 
cecded,  the  page  became  gradually  darkened. 
Unkindness  upon  unkiiidness,  his  mortiffing 
indifference,  his  cutting  sarcasms,  began  to  (i'' 
their  work.  It  was  evident  that  the  sligliteJ 
affection  was  gradually  becoming  aHeuatco. 
The  heart  was  striving  to  recover  its  iibertj. 
and  "yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird, 
which  could  be  summoned  back  by  the  sli^trf 
call. 

But  no  such  call  was  made. 

Unhappy  man !  Tlie  more  deeply  he  loftti- 
the  more  powerful  the   fascination  eierd*'' 
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"er  lufl  affectioBs^  the  more  proudly  did  he 
rag^e  against  and  resist  that  power. 
He  remembered  it  all  but  too  well. 
How  eruel !  how  barbarous !  how  infatuated 
I  had  been ! 

This  conduct  would  have  been  cruel  to  any 
}Tmg  creature  so  circumstanced. 

Wkat  was  it  then  to  a  heart  that  loved 
hnt 

Oh,  the  penal  fires !  the  penal  fires  of  re- 
Qone !  Remorse  over  this  ruin  of  happiness! 
Htt  result  of  one  bad  master  passion. 

A  passion  never  opposed,  never  corrected, 
aever  curbed — his  master  passion,  this  cruel, 
fflexorable  pride ! 

He  gnashed  his  teeth  ;  he  could  have  bared 
^  bosom  and  torn  at  that  hard,  cruel  heart 
rf  his,  with  his  nails.  Could  have  bitten  out 
^  tongue  which  had  given  utterance  to  those 
■Knging  words  which  now  stood  in  fearful 
^ay  before  him ;  recorded  by  that  little 
SfiJitle  hand  which  evidently  trembled  as  it 
•^te  the  unkind  sentences  upon  pages  too 
^ften  blotted  with  her  tears. 

u  2 


AX  wboe  < — The  Moet  Cemrfal  part  of  tbe 
siflBui  ■  was  nt  to  co^w. 

Ht  CnaUed,  he  sbaddered,  at  that  name: 
ae  ;  tliat  nruue  of  oDc  whose 
spoQ  the  scene  had,  like  the 
i^iiuungs  ia^L,  mmed  ail  his  edifice  of  h^>- 
jHses  into  a  blackened  heap  of  ashes — as 
that   Dane — first   presented    itself  npon   the 

•■Ah  r  he  died,  ib  his  agODj, "  she  lored  me 
Aen  !  She,  perhaps,  loTed  me  so,  Uiat  had  I 
bat  allowed  her  to  beliere  I  returned  her 
affectioD,  this  dangerous  enchanter  vonld  hare 
possessed  no  pover  over  her  fancj.  She  nerer 
voold  have  lored  bim  bad  I  but  allowed  ba 
to  love  me." 

Alas!  alas!   be  found  it  was  erea  woise 
than  that. 
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"  The  Word  dwelt  with  me,  and  its  inward  light, 
By  anguish  aided,  and  adversitj, 
Wrought  in  my  heart  an  inward  change  entire.* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Oh,  weary,  weary  thoaghts  be  still ! 
Oh,  life  !  why  shoaId*8t  thou  be 
A  thiDg  for  only  vain  regrets 
And  bitterness  to  me )" 

W.  C.  Bennett. 


''June  3rd,  17** 

**  What  use  is  it  to  talk  to  me  of  Valentine 
aubeney  ? 

**  I  think  Mrs.  Selwyn  is  crazy  about  Valen- 
tie  Daubeney.  It  is  a  pretty  name,  though. 
Tiat  an  odd  fatality  attends  names — Craigle- 
orpe — ^what  a  name !  And  how  exactly  it 
its! 

YOL,  W.  B 


^^M* 


mtftim 


m^M^the'nbx/aM 


in^k  Mi^  «r  lUr  ««  4mtiM  to  ilwA 

dtre  >  icnKticRr  :ji  'a:<Ile«.i.  in  a  «>ibbi»ii^ 

fottv  .'I'lAarartwr  E»«  i«  mwosaWlilT.  inn"- 
■obit!  -iHifastibtlicT.  v&ki  kas  sadi  dtanu  i<^ 

<Vffi<5  ' 

*  **ha;'*  at  a  aaaw  '  sar?  |*.x>r  JnJirt. 
-  Whaii    ia  A  Maw.  mdivd  {     Wh»  tia 

This  Bvce — ail*  n^;3>iK  n.**£h,  osbmou^ 
Ttasi<i '.....  U  suunds  to  my  ear  la  <  *? 

■■  Clurms  a»e  fcv  its  Terv  ro'ii'hiwss. 
"Whilst  Vakctistf    I>-»ubt'nor.  »hidi  )'" 


I 
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Iwjn  rayes  about  as  a  name  of  names,  eeewM 
me  ....  I  declare  I  could  be   as  well 
-ased  with  that  of  Jeuimj  Jessamj. 


**0h!  how  I  hare  been  crying!  How 
»lish,  how  weak,  how  contemptible  I  am ! 
^*  How  can  he  be  so  heartless,  so  rude,  m 
kind  1  What  have  I  done  ?  I  hare  given 
Q,  alas!  alas! — I  have  given  him  this 
lish,  foolish  heart.  Does  he  know  iti 
»es  he  suspect  it,  and  despise  it?  Rather 
>.  .  .  .  But  why  need  he  be  so  cross  and 
kind  ?  Speaking  so  angrily,  as  if  my  hap- 
less, my  peace,  my  enjoyment  was  nothing 
as  if  he  did  not  care  the  feast  bit  in  tke 
rid  for  me — and  I,  his  ward,  his  friend's 

Id —my  father's  bequest 

**  Oh !  it  is  too  cruel ! 

**  I  am  sure  I  only  intended  to  make  a  littl< 
I  of  him.  One  is  so  young — one  must  havi 
ittlc,  little  fun.  It's  so  hard  to  be  always 
laving ;  and  he  to  make  such  a  grave  offence 

B  2 
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ais  <(  2  Isttle  mischieroiis  joke.  One  is  80 
TOT  T-ocBf!  One  can't  be  grave  and  soberall 
at  one? —  an  at  once! 

-Alas!  alas:    PoorLiUa! 


"  He  eridentlj  dislikes  rery  much  that  I 
should  go  to  this  ball. 
"Why? 

"  Ah !  that's  the  question. 

"  That,  whj 

"  Would  I  could  answer  it ! 
"  Of  this  I  am  sure — if  I  thought  he  had 
any  good  reason  for  his  repugnance  to  letting 
nie  go — if  it  were  reasonable — if  it  would  onlj 
afford  an  excuse  for  my  giving  way — vhat 
pleasure  should  I  have  in  obeying  him. 
*^Ol>ov! 

"  Some  people  talk  as  if  obedience  were  a 
Toke,  a  chain,  a  srallinfi:  fetter.  Oh!  it  is  tie 
Nwcotost  of  offerings  from  a  woman  to  the  man 
*»he  loves— esteems,  I  mean — sweet  to  par, 
and  s>;^  (\  t,  I  doubt  nou  to  receive. 
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'* Strange  situation! — ^longing  as  I  do  to 
r,  'Dear  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  whaterer  you 
sh  me  to  do,  it  is  my  first,  my  highest 
ight  to  do.  Only  speak,  for  I  am  your 
re— I  am,  I  own  it.  My  greatest,  my  only 
)piness  is  to  do  what  you  would  wish  me 
do — be  as  you  would  have  me  to  be  .  .  .' 
"  Then  why  cannot  I  say  this  ? 
''Because  all  that  is  womanly  in  me  for- 
is — because  I  cannot — my  nature  will  not 
me.  It  is  not  in  woman  to  betray  her 
or  heart's  secret,  unasked,  undesired,  un- 
iponded  to !  Who  could  do  that  1 
'*  The  only  possible  way  to  account  for  my 
bmission  would  be  that  which  I  would 
tier  die  than  confess — confess  to  one  so 
terly  cold,  insensible,  and  indifferent  to  my 
elings. 

"And,  therefore,  I  plague,  and  worry,  and 
•X  him  and  myself — and  all  for  what  ?  Ah ! 
isery — only  to  exasperate  his  temper,  and 
^cite  his  anger,  and  till  my  poor  heart  with 
rrow,  and  fear,  and  bitterness — and  anger, 
0.    The  Tain,  but  not  ungenerous,  indigna- 
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tion  of  a  heart  that  knows  its  own  Tahc,  ani 
fi^ls  itself  coDtemoed. 


"  I  went  to  the  ball. 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  went. 

"  What  a.  atrange  thing  ia  this  ' 
life,'  as  it  is  called!  How  uDCxpectwUy  d« 
thia  flowing  current  of  time,  wliich  bears  « 
forward,  suddenly  turn  in  a  fresh  directim 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  new  object — juft 
as  a  river  might  do  round  some  wooded  pro- 
montory— and  the  whole  aspect  of  things  ia  ^ 
once  cliangcd. 

"  Yesterday  it  was  a  current  hurrying  on. 
in  a  sort  of  broken  distraction,  between  liMsh 
obtruding  rocks — to-day  it  has  doubled  tb»t 
wooded  point,  which  I  saw  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  waters  have  spread  into  a  calm 
and  beautiful  lake. 

"Oh  !  the  delightful  influence  of  swcetnea 
gaiety,  good-humour,  and,  I  may  add — f^J 
should  I  not  here,   here  to  my  bosom  confi- 
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^tes,  own  it? — ^the  assurance  of  baring  in- 
fixed admiration  and  tenderness.  Those 
^atiful,  kind,  feeling,  loving  eyes!  That 
feet,  gSLjy  tender  smile!  That  charming 
^untenance,  so  full  of  everj  sort  of  pleasant 
:pression !     And  that  delightful  yoice  I 

"Valentine  Daubeney! 

"  No  wonder  the  world  is  mad  about  Valen- 
ae  Daubeney.  No  wonder  this  dear,  foolish 
rs.  Selwyn  made  such  a  fuss  about  him. 

"  Though  I  almost  marvel  at  her  good  taste; 
id  could  feel  half  inclined  to  be  offended  for 
m — as  if  such  admiration,  in  a  manner 
wered  him. 

"  His  manner,  too !  so  simple,  so  lively,  so 
olite,  80  free  from  all  affectation  and  conceit! 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  it  was  an  enchanting 
wee  that  we  had  together.  We  literally 
ew  along.  How  well  he  danced !  Just  well 
Qough,  and  not  too  well — just  enough  to  look 
ght  and  gay,  and  a  part  of  the  pleasant  lively 
3ene — ^no  more. 

"Then  the  sit  and  the  chat  at  the  end* 
low  agreeably  he  rattled  away !     There  was 
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somctbing  delightful  even  in  his  rattle~«l 
thouglit,  at  least.  Not  mere  empty  froth,  likt 
that  which  1  have  so  often  beard  from  joong 
men,  ■which  has  so  often  disgusted  me.  There 
■was  BODie  meaning  in  it.  It  was  like  one  of 
Mrs.  Selwyn's  dishes  of  tri6e,  as  she  call 
them — not  mere  whipped  cream,  but  all  eorts 
of  really  rich  and  good  tilings  underneath. 
"  How  refreshing  to  my  spirit  it  all  wul 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  you  may  despi* 
my  youth  and  levity,  and  scorn  the  poor 
young  thing  who  values  yonr  approbation  bul 
too  well — others  arc  less  unkind." 


"  I  got  up  this  morning  lightened  as  from 
an  oppressive  load,  tiie  weight  of  which  I  m 
not  fully  aware  of,  till  it  was  removed.  Tht 
first  person  I  thought  of  on  awakening  vk 
not  Mr.  Craiglethorpe — not  whether  he  *« 
still  angry,  or  why  he  was  angry,  and  wb»t  I 
should  do  with  his  anger — whether  reseat  or 
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ttempt  to  mollify  it.  The  first  thought  was 
ot  this  irritating,  worrying,  tormenting  idea, 
lie  first  thought  was  of  Valentine. 

"  That  sweet-tempered,  kind,  merry  eye  of 
is, — instead  of  that  dark,  scowling,  intensely 
loomy,  piercing  expression,  of  which  I  have 
lOQght  so  foolishly  too  much.  The  first 
lings  I  recollected  were  all  those  pleasant 
ords  he  uttered,  and  the  sweet  flattery  they 
DpUed. 

^Ah,  what  pleasure  there  is  in  exciting 
oodwill ! — in  having  the  charming  couyiction 
lat  one  pleases  ! — in  being  in  a  sort  of  atmo- 
phere  of  kind  and  indulgent  feeling — instinct- 
rely  assured  that  all  one  does  will  be  thought 
igbt— all  one  says  or  looks,  agreeable. 

"  These  cheerful,  bright  recollections  carried 
Qe  on  through  the  whole  of  my  late  dressing, 
or  I  was  rather  late  ;  and  then  I  came  down 
o  breakfast,  and  discussed  the  ball  with  Mrs. 
5elwyn.  She  told  me  this  charming  Valentine 
^as  coming  to  luncheon,  which  I  was  very  glad 
o  hear ;  but  then — ah  me  ! — after  that  there 
^as  something  else  I  wanted  to  hear. 
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"  Was  there  no  one  else  expected  ll*  I 
day? 

"  Would  the  offended  spirit  not  retoni  t» 
forgive  and  make  it  up,  and  satisfy  tliis  un- 
comfortable restless  wish  of  mine  for  a  reoon- 
ciliation  ? 

"  Ilow  can  people  be  so  implacable  1 

"  I  thought  every  time  Mrs.  Selwyn  spoke, 
elie  was  going  to  tell  me  of  her  brother ;  bat 
I  would  have  died  rather  than  hate  menlioued 
him  first.  But  she  seemed  to  hare  forgottai 
him,  and  all  about  our  quarrel,— quite  absorbed 
in  the  subject  of  tliis  charming,  swtrt 
Valentine. 

"  I  got  more  and  more  gloomy  ;  more  snd 
more  vexed  and  irritated.  It  was  plain  Mi. 
Oraiglethorpe  would  not  come — so  unkiDd  M 
relentless,  so  unforgiving ! 

"  I  was  full  of  these  painful  mortifying 
thoughts,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  b* 
came. 

"Not  the  one  I  was  thinking  sadiy  upi* 
but  the  other — that  dear,  sweet-tempered 
gentle,  gay  other. 
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''There  is  quite  a  magic  about  iso  much 
od-humour:  it  seemed  to  dissipate  mjmelan- 
dj  like  a  charm. 

"  It  was  a  very  sweet  day,  too  ;  the  sun  so 
ight,  the  air  so  fresh  and  clear,  the  skj  so 
oe,  Mrs.  Selwjn^s  beautiful  shrubberies  all  so 
een,  so  refreshing,  and  so  gaj  ! 
"  It  was  perfectly  charming  as  we  all  three 
^ed  about ;  and  I  thought  Valentine  still 
>re  pleasant  in  this  quiet  manner  of  seeing 
Q,  than  at  the  splendid  ball  of  the  night 
bre.  There  was  more  softness,  and  per- 
i>8  a  little  less  yivacity  in  his  manner ;  and 
0^as  all  the  nicer. 

Softness  is  such  a  charming  quality. 

Well,  I  have  spent  a  very  happy  day,  I 
ie?e.  But  why,  perverse  rebellious  thoughts, 
ij  would  you  persist  in  painting  such  a  scene 
BQch  a  day  1  and  transfer  to  another  those 
^Is  so  tender  and  kind  ?  Why  would  you 
tsist  in  transferring  those  sweet  looks  to 
other  countenance  ? — giving  to  that  dark, 
^m  visage  an  air  of  inefiable  tenderness, 
lich  so  well  becomes  this  younger  and  softer 
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nature.  Ob,  whj,  uugratefiil  wretch !— nnjSH 
— unkind !  would  jour  imagination  uVe  tie  I 
charms  wliich  of  rijjht  belong  to  one — of  »biA  I 
that  one  has  taught  jou  the  very  existflnee— 
to  deck  with  them  another,  to  wliom  llwj  in  I 
not  and  never  can  belong — to  gild  willi  Hk  I 
treasufe  of  a  kinder,  better  heart,  the  cold  in>J 
of  his  Boul ! 

"  It  ia  a  moral  robbery." 


I    have    given    enough    of    these    artlea 

effusions  of  a  joung  girl's  pen  to  put  jou  in 
j)08scssion  of  the  truth  of  the  situation. 
liave  described  to  satietj  the  effect  prodnctd 
upon  Mr.  Craiglethorpe's  feelings  when  the 
mere  suspicion  of  the  possible  truth  first  bcgia 
to  dawn  upon  his  mind,  I  leave  vou  to 
picture  to  yourself  what  they  must  have  b«i 
at  this  full  coDhrmation. 

They  were  becoming  too  intense  for  (wt- 
■ward  demonstration  ;  the  whole  man,  bcnij' 
aud    soul,    seemed   absorbed    in    tbe  mU^ 
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ditj  with  which  he  continued  to  derour 
mannscript. 

t  went  on  to  describe  the  gradual  pro- 
■km   bj    which    one    image    at    length 
mred,  though  it  was  never  substituted  for, 
oiher.     It  was  but  too  evident  throughout, 
1^  in  spite  of  all  she  could  do,  her  attach- 
li  to  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  though  weakened, 
Id  not  be  entirely  overcome. 
t  was  plain  that  the  slightest  effort  on  his 
t  at  conciliation  would  have  restored  her 
bim,  and  a  declaration  of  his  attachment, 
Id  his  proud  nature  have  decided  upon  it, 
lid  have  made  her  his. 
rhe  attachment  to  Valentine,  as  every  line 
ioeed,  was  not  one  of  those  spontaneous 
bursts  of  the  heart,  arising  from  tliat  roys- 
kraa    sympathy    which    binds    with    such 
loconntable    force    one    human    being    to 
ither,  but  the  result  of  the  gratitude  which 
rarm,  ferveirt,  and  disappointed  heart  feels 
'  kindness,  tenderness,  and  a  passionate  love 
dch  elevates  the  object  of  it  in  her  own 
inion,  and   sweetens  every  day  and  hour 
life. 
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"Who  would  liaTB  believed  tiiat,  »1 
generous  girl,  so  fondly  repaid  by  1 
derness, — so  ardently  defended  from 
this  very  bandsomc  young  man, — i 
almost  angry  defence,  and  this  nu 
common  demonstration  of  affection,  at 
an  intense  feeling  of  gratitude  for  a 
kindness  which  she  felt  was  not 
returned ;  and  from  the  gcnerons  wial 
up  to  Valentine  for  the  want  of  th 
devotion  which  her  heart  had  Tuni 
to  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  ? 


"  Yes,  I  own  it, — I  confess  it,  n 

tine, — I  nerer  can  lore  again  as  I  ] 
blindly,  madly, — with  wild  infatuati 
The  heart  I  give  you  is  but  half  a  h 
idol  lies  broken  in  the  slirine,  it  is  t 
grim  Moloch,  to  whom  so  many  s 
fresh  affections  have  been  offered 
image  lies  broken  there.  But  it 
a    fierce    struggle, — a    bitter,    crue 
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tion  against  the  almost  inyincible  force  of 
niy  nature ;  a  nature  which  leads  me  to  lore 
the  dark,  the  terrible, — and  the  great;  to 
adore  power  in  its  severest  forms, — and,  like 
another  wretched  one,  choose  to  perish,  so  that 
I  might  call  the  mighty  one  mine. 

"  This  is  over  now, — I  feel  it  is  over. 

**  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  all  this  sweetness, 
love,  and  devotion, — I  cannot  be  ungratdful 
to  him  who  asks  mj  heart  as  the  dearest 
treasure  of  his  existence ;  an  existence  which 
will  be,  which  is,  devoted  to  make  me  happy. 
I  cannot  be  ungenerous  to  so  generous  a 
passion. 

"  Yes,  Valentine,  the  triumph  is  completed. 
I  have  torn  him  from  my  heart ;  over  that 
heart  he  shall  reign  no  more.  But,  alas !  my 
love, — for  the  broken,  desolated  ruin  after  all, 
that  I  have  to  oflFer  you ! 

**  Why  did  we  not  meet  first?  Why  did 
not  you,  my  tender  lover,  receive  the  offering 
of  my  first,  fresh  affection  ? 

"  But  I  will  find  a  way  to  compensate. 
Yes,   my  darling  Valentine, — passion  is  not 
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mine  to  give,  but  derotion  is,  and  mine  I<* 
shall  hare,  dear,  delightful  Valentine.  U] 
whole  life  shall  be  devoted  to  mating  tm 
happy  ;  to  repaying  you  for  what  yon  liM! 
done  for  me ;  for  thus  taking  the  poor,  ilit- 
carded,  heart-wounded  thing  to  your  bosom. 
and  cherishing  it  to  fresh  life  and  ha 
Oh,  yes !  I  shall  be  very,  very  happy  'itl 
you, — ten  thousand  times  happier  than  1  could 
ever  hare  been  with  that  cold,  bau^f 
nature."  .... 


There  was  an  hiatus,  after  this,  of  minj 
weeks,  in  which  nothing  bad  been  wiiM 
and  during  which  it  would  seem  tbst  lit 
progress  Valentine  had  made  in  her  affectiou 
had  been  greatly  advanced.  A  few  indignai!' 
expressions  were  set  down,  which  commeffifr 
rated  that  day  of  contention  when  siie  m 
Mr.  Craiglcthorpe  had  como  to  their 
rupture. 
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*  •  •  • 


I  quitted  him  in  a  rage.  I  was 
lolent, — I  am  riolent  when  proYoked.  Why 
id  he  dare  to  provoke  me  in  this  way  ? 

"  First,  to  calumniate  Valentine,  and  then, 
scause  I  defended  him,  as  I  ought  to  defend 
m,  and  will  defend  him  so  long  as  I  have 
eiith,  to  sting  me  with  his  insupportable 
rcasms. 

"  I  felt  that  I  despised,  hated,  detested 
m.  Despised  him  for  his  disregard  of  the 
ities  which  he  owed  to  the  orphan  child  of 
8  friend,— detested  him  for  his  base  attempt, 
us,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  bj  his  vile  slanders, 
alienate  a  young  thing  from  the  only 
eature  breathing  who  loves  her  as  she  wants 
>  be  loved.  For,  say  these  slanders  had 
«ne  slight  foundation  in  truth,  why  was  I 
5ver  warned  before?  A  time  was,  when 
alentine  was  little  to  me.  But  here  this 
lardian, — this  second  parent, — this  protector, 
-this  friend,  lets  me  go  on  forming  an 
'tachment,  suffering  my  heart  to  be  wound 
>Tind  by  all  ihe  endearing  ties  of  gratitude, 
^x  a  million  proofs  of  affection  and  love,  and 

YOL.  III.  c 
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then  comes  in  Eiiddeolj,  iritboat  the  slightat 
feeling  on  earth  for  either  one  or  the  otbff, 
and  cudeavours  to  tear  us  riolcntly  asuulv. 
It  is  not  to  be  endured, — I,  at  leasts  will  not 
endure  it  And  were  every  Trord  sa  true,  a 
from  my  heart  I  bclierc  them  to  be  scaoi- 
lously  false, — I  would  link  my  bcart  to  V»l»- 
tine's,  were  it  only  to  defy  bim."  ^_ 


These  are  the  last  extracts  I  shall  glTe  toi 
from  this  portion  of  Lilla's  manuscripts.  I 
shall  say  nothing  farther  of  her  marriage. « 
the  time  immediately  succeeding  it,  eicept  B 
tell  you  that  there  a  load  of  wearinesa  anJ 
anxiety  begins  to  penetrate  through  an  attemp' 
at  gaiety  as  the  narrative  proceeds. 

It  ia  plain  the  young  creature  pretends  » 
be,  ratlicr  than  is  happy.  Her  heart  is  of  W 
ardent  and  duToted  a  nature  to  be  really  fflf° 
by  a  character  auch  ag  Valentine's.  Tbere" 
a  concealed  want,  an  unconfcsscd  dissatisfa"- 
tiou. 
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Yoa  will  obserre  thronghont  these  written 
EifidenoeB  with  herself^  how  utterly  and 
tn^telj  her  heart  and  her  thoughts  were 
cajned  with  the  affairs  and  interests  of  this 
nrld,  and  how  entirely  she  was  given  up  to 
r  own  natural  impulses. 
The  name  of  her  Creator — any  allusion  even 

His  existence  never  once  escapes  her.  In 
I*  misery  and  disappointment  she  flies  to  the 
eature  for  consolation  and  support,  and  having 
and  it,  as  she  thinks,  in  his  tenderness  and 
rvotion,  she  proceeds  at  once  to  rear  a  fresh 
ol  in  the  inner  temple  of  her  heart. 

She  dethrones  one,  and  endeavours  to  sub- 
itute  another. 

Her  natural  impulses  were  so  generous  and 
>  good,  that  thus  left  to  herself,  she  went  not 
imously  astray.  She  proved  a  tender,  £aith- 
il  wife ;  surrounded  by  the  temptations  of 
ferj  kind  to  which  association  with  a  society 
ich  as  Valentine  introduced  her  to  exposed 
^ ;  but  her  life  was  vacant,  useless,  and 
diappy. 

Obvious  duties   she  had  few  to  perform. 

c  2 
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Her  domeatic  occnpations  were  light ; 
discliarged,  and  ebe  thought  not  i 
beyond  tlieir  circle.  Indeed,  to  spcal 
as  regards  her,  is  perhaps  a  misapp 
terras.  She  never  thought  about  du' 
pregnaut  word  was  aa  yet  a  dead-let 
She  did  what  was  kind  and  right  spot 
from  tlie  mere  sweetness  and  dclic 
iiatnre.  She  had  no  temptation  to 
from  evil  dispositions  within  ;  and  i 
science  was  not  awakened  to  the  sen: 
beiDg  anything  wrong  in  the  idle  am 
life  she  was  leading,  she  never 
reproved  upon  that  account. 

All  she  experienced  was  a  sense  of 
vanity,  woithlessness  in  the  objects  al 
her  time  and  tiioughts  were  occuf 
rendered  her  life,  after  tlie  first  flood 
was  over,  tasteless  and  unhappy. 

The  gaiety  of  her  husband's  s 
iiiiceasiiig, — his  never  tiring  good 
ppite  of  his  frequent  absence  ;  but 
iiis  iudcpendenee,  and  power  of  ami 
self  without  reference  to  her,  prcveni 
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Jrtion  or  self-sacrifice  in  that  quarter; 
)ade  also  anything  like  regret,  or  the 
]e  of  resignation  or  patience, 
was  all  the  same  story.  There  was 
g  sufficiently  painful  to  exercise  the  vir- 
which  are  called  forth  by  suffering, — 
g  sufficiently  intoxicating  to  warn  and 
and  call  for  self-restraint  or  self-sacrifice, 
lappiness  was  too  vapid,  the  dissatisfac- 
►o  feeble  to  stimulate  the  heart,  or  arouse 
aracter. 

d  waters  neither  stimulate  nor  strengthen . 
brief  description  will  suffice,  T  hope,  to 
ou  an  idea  of  the  unsatisfactory  moral 
nto  which  this  promising  young  creature 
ist  sinking,  when  she  was  startled  into 
er  state  of  being,  by  the  first  faint  rum- 
thunder  of  that  storm  in  which  she  was 
ally  to  be  overwhelmed. 


OHAPTBE  n. 

"  Peaoe  Ke  liatli  promiasdl    0*«r  tl 

Badnesa, 

On  wiDg*  of  bealing,  let  Am  win 

And  bre&the  around  &  itill  and  bo^ 

Back  joy  as  senpha  need  not  Un 


I  SHALL  hencefonrard  nrely 
the  task  of  tracing  Hie  oourse  of  1 
or  the  progresa  of  her  moral  li 
the  Bensations  vith  vhidi  Hr. 
read  the  nairatiTe.  To  find,  vj 
sibilitj  of  a  doabt,  that  he  had 
the  secret  master  of  that  heart  v 
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J  that  sword  with  which  Othello  expiated  hiB 
ktal  mistrusts. 

As  the  narrative  proceeded,  however,  per- 
>nal  feelings  were  almost  lost  in  the  inten- 
tj  of  interest  with  which  he  followed  what 
sued. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  to  reconcile  in 
agination  the  pale,  patient,  suffering,  heroic 
ng,  whose  portrait,  as  painted  by  Mrs.  Ben- 
d,  had  closed  that  good  lady's  relation, 
h  the  gay,  briUiant,  wilful  girl,  radiant  in 
1th  and  beauty,  at  once  so  faulty  and  so 
hantmg,  whose  image  still  possessed  his 
igination.  The  contrast  was  too  suddenly 
sented.  It  seemed  unreal.  He  could  not 
ieve  that  this  picture  of  gentle  fortitude  and 
row  could  belong  to  the  same.  But  now  he 
\  possessed  of  the  means  to  trace  the  pro- 
38  of  this  change.  The  gradual  develop- 
it>  under  a  far  wiser  and  tenderer  Hand 
a  his,  of  those  latent  fine  qualities  in  which 

the   secret,    though    undisclosed,   of  her 
dnation. 
le  might  now  learn,  that  great  as  is  the 
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power  mankind  is  allowed  to  exerciM!,  im- 
portant aa  are  our  infliicaces  for  good  or  W 
over  each  otlier — tlicre  is  another  Agent  per- 
petually in  action  upon  cvorv  individual  chs- 
racter. — And  that  is  the  course  of  irresistible 
external  circumstances  ;  and  the  working 
unison  with  them  of  those  principles  wilbin 
the  heart  which  alone  lift  the  Imman  bang 
above  this  world,  and  open  to  him  expectatione, 
— hopes, — responsibilities,  and  reliances,  of» 
far  nobler  and  more  important  kind.  He  is 
thus  brought  at  last  into  that  coi!imui)ion  wiiii 
the  higher  Nature,  so  awful — so  astounding— » 
terrifving  in  its  immensity'  and  power.  Tie 
One,  infinite  in  benevolence  as  infinite  in  pre- 
sence, on  whom  the  lost  and  deserted  one- 
shipwrecked  as  to  this  world's  hopes  or  consob- 
tiona — casts  herself  at  last  in  childlike  codS- 
dencc  and  finds  protection  and  support.  Drint- 
ing  in  as  from  some  rich  cordial,  tlie  luftin 
for  higher  modes  of  action,  in  the  gratitmii^ 
love,  and  devotion,  which  sucli  a  communioD 
inspires. 

He  learned  that  though  lie  might  hare  been, 


Mf 
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ad  had  failed  to  be,  the  protector  and  guide 
f  this  young,  ardent-minded  creature — though 
6  had  rejected  the  delightful  task  of  securing 
ler  safety,  and  forming  her  happiness — the 
urthe  had  rejected  would  not  therefore  be 
eft  unperformed.  He  had  refused  to  be  the 
Mtrument  of  good — but  should  good  therefore 
e  left  utterly  undone  ? 

When  all  human  aid  fails  ; — when  human 
onfidence  and  friendships  have  proved  false — 
kere  is  One  who  will  not  fail  us,  nor  forsake 
8— who  has  left  the  treasure  of  his  legacy 
«hind  Him.  A  Testament  indeed  sufficient  to 
►royide  for  us  all. 

It  was  with  new  feelings  awakening  in  his 
►''m  heart — feelings  to  which  he  had  till  then 
•een  a  stranger,  that  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  read 


**  I  am  not  happy. 

'*What  is  the  use  of  disguising  it  to  myself? 

**  Why  carry  on  in  this  secret  chamber  the 


"  I  am  not  happy. 

"  Why  am  I  not  happy? 

"  I  hare  ererything  upon  ea 
reasonable  creatore  happy. 

"Erery tiling  esteemed  iDznri 
gratifies  taste,  or  miniBtm  to 
amaseineiit,  is  mine.  EToythi 
can  purchase  is  mioe.  I  haT 
agreeable  husband, — and  if  I  d 
less  of  him  than  many  wirtt 
theirs,  I  have  no  caoae  to  com; 
I  don't  know  that  I  do  see  la 
for  if  my  husband  is  a  good 
evening,  he  is  at  home  most  n 
theirs  rarely  are ;  and  ve  ride 
visit  together.     We  always  d 
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^  It  would  be  too  unreasonable  to  grudge 
ni  that  little  amusement,  and  too  childish  to 
■^fer  my  want  of  spirits  to  that  cause. 

"  I  am  not  happy — that  is  true  enough.  It 
■  Tain  to  pretend  to  myself  that  I  am  ;  but  it 
ioald  be  too  unjust  to  attribute  my  unhappi- 
lOB  to  Valentine;  for  I  am  sure  he  does 
irerything  in  his  power  to  make  me  content — 
ifaidies  my  wishes  in  erery  respect — ^and  is  the 
tiodest  husband  ever  woman  had. 

"  What  can  be  the  reason,  then,  that  I  am 
lot  happy  ? 

"  Oh !  the  word  falters  at  the  end  of  my  pen 
-*1  abnost  fear  to  write  it,  it  is  so  true. 

^  Stagnation ! 

"I  am  becalmed  upon  an  unruffled  sea. 
fiTot  a  breath  of  wind  stirs  the  flagging  sail. 
Sot  a  ripple  is  upon  the  water.  The  scene 
0  pleasing;  the  air  soft  and  warm;  but 
^1  the  insupportable  weariness  of  such  a 
ime. 

**I  remember  three  such  days  upon  the 
Mediterranean  as  I  was  coming  to  England. 

found  them  insupportable.      Little   did   I 
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imagine  that  they  were  to  form  a  sort  o[  type 
— give  me  a  foretaste,  as  it  wore,  of  mj  futnie 
life? 

"What  ia  life? — "ftliy  tliia  purposeless 
being  ?  Why  this  hidden,  gnawing  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  1  That  pretty  crimson  and 
purple  butterfly,  that  comes  fluttering  round 
the  clematis  round  the  window — leads  suciii 
life  as  mine.  A  life  of  mere  enjoymeut.  Il 
is  happy — evidently  quite  happy.  Why  ami 
so  sad  and  discontented  ? 

"Perhaps,  if  I  had  been  destined  to  thit 
fate  which  I  once  believed  was  to  hare  ken 
mine,  I  should  have  been  happier ;  merely 
because  I  should  have  had  many,  many  things, 
I  am  sure,  to  vex  me. 

"  I  should  not  have  been  nearly  so  tindlj 
treated — there  would  have  been  haidahif^ 
and  roughness,  perhaps  cruelty,  perlaps 
barbarity!  How  could  I  have  endund 
that  ? 

"  Oh,  very  well!  It  would  have  calledlbrti 
I  know  not  what — but  something  within  n* 
that  longs  to  be  called  forth.     I  want  soot- 
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body  to  please,  whom  it  requires  exertion  and 
attention  to  please.  Somebody  with  powers 
9aA  faculties  above  my  own,  that  would  draw 
Qot  mj  own.  Something  to  have  to  do  which 
]t.iequires  pains  and  self-sacrifice  to  accom- 
fMigh,  and  some  one  to  whom  to  make  an 
oSering  of  such  sacrifice  and  pains. 

^Happiness  appears  to  me  to  consist  in 
progress — in  feeling  one's  life  devoted  to  a 
purpose  ever  accomplishing  and  never  accom- 
I&hed.  Living  under  the  eye  of  one  kindly 
interested  in  one's  exertions,  yet  never  alto- 
gether satisfied  ;  always  requiring  more — as 
O&e  does  in  a  manner  by  oneself. 

**  I  should  have  found  all  the  sterner  part  of 
tliis  picture  in  that  man,  but  the  softer  and 
tenderer  would  have  been  wanting,  I  feel  sure ; 
•^and  those  Valentine  has — and,  oh!  base 
ttd  ungrateful  heart!  not  to  make  a  better 
Worn  for  all  his  love  and  indulgence. 

**  I  am  induced  to  tear  this  page  out  of  my 
"Ook.  To  revert  to  that  man  now,  seems  a 
■^of  blasphemy  to  my  love  for  Valentine. 
5e  80  kind,  and  the  other  so  barbarous,  and 
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shall  I  be  Buch  a  vile  wretch  aa  to  drw  t  y 
comparison ! 


"  "What  18  it  that  makes  good  Benfield  lodt 
so  anxious  and  uueasj  1  What  is  it  tlat 
seems  to  be  drawing  like  a  cloud  over  ourUlilk 
household  1 

"  Whjj  especially,  is  Valentine  so  moodj 
and  out  of  spirits  at  times — at  othcis  so  almoA 
extra viivrautly  gay  ? 

"  "When  I  ask  him  why  he  is  gloomy,  1* 
denies  the  charge,  and  begins  to  laugh  aui 
whistle  in  an  unnatural  manner ;  yihrn  1 
inquire  why  he  is  so  exuberantly  happr.  U 
denies  the  charge  too,  and  laughs  at  me  for 
being  80  fanciful  about  him,  or  half  scolds  nw 
for  troubling  myself  to  take  account  of  liif 
humours. 

"  No  man  can  be  the  same  at  all  times,  In 
says. 

"  i  knoiv  that  as  well  as  be  does — but  ftei 
radical  change,  and  cannot  help  seemg  a  rsdi™ 
change  in  him. 


^f 
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^  If  Valentine  is  beginning  to  cease  to  care 
ff  me,  why  then  ferewelL 

*'  It  is  a  proper  punishment  for  me,  whose 
errerse  temper  refused  to  be  contented  when 
Teij  circumstance  contributed  to  my  happi- 
Ktt.  If  life  seemed  flat  and  purposeless  when 
'.  kd  him  and  his  sweet  (farming  affection  tp 
■iiren  it,  what  is  it  going  to  be  now  i  It 
nnted  objects,  as  I  thought  The  scene  in 
itidi  I  liyed  wanted  objects — but  the  sun 
lione  bright,  and  the  heaven  was  blue,  smiling, 
ind  unclouded.  How  am  I  to  endure  the 
lame  scene,  when  there  is  neither  sun  nor 
ilue  sky  to  enliven  it,  but  a  heavy,  grey  atmo- 
]ihere,  and  sky,  without  the  sunlight — I  don^t 
aow. 

"  Benfield  looks  graver  than  ever.  There  is 
I  meaning  in  all  this  gravity.  Shall  I  ask  her 
*H)r  shall  I  not  ask  her  ? 

**She  must  have  observed  the  change  in 
Valentine's  manner  of  life,  and  the  more  pain- 
M  change  in  his  manner  to  me.  He  goes  out 
M  all  hours,  even  sometimes  in  a  morning,  and 
^es  back  I  know  not  when^— sometimes  not 
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till  quite  late  in  the  momiug  foUawIng- 
or  six  o'clock,  it  may  be  ;  and  wlicn  Le  (!« 
come  in,  he  is  quite  restless  or  absorbed.  Be 
has  nothing  to  say  to  me ;  looks  ill  and  tiag^wi 
but  evidently  imjiatient  to  be  away  again. 

"  If  I  venture  to  remark  upon  this,  Imi  il 
(^spleased  and  peremptory  ;  and 
absolutely  cross,  certainly  not  kind.  AEd»s 
for  all  friendly  confidence — all  pleaaant  chit 
— all  companionship  of  any  sort,  that  Is  qui" 
at  an  end. 


"  I  don't  know  wliat  I  do  here— 1  doni 
know  what  I  was  born  for.  I  came  into  w 
world  a  beautiful,  useless  being.  I  did  gladdes 
the  eyes  of  ray  poor  fatlier  whilst  he  Iived-1 
had  soraetliiiig  to  live  for  then.  lie  did  i''^ 
require,  but  he  evidentl}*  took  deligiit  in  BJ 
performance  of  a  thousand  little  duties  vm 
I  owed  to  him.  Under  his  eye  I  had  iiW 
wanted — some  one  to  look  up  towithreff- 
rencc  and  gratitude — some  one  to  honooriW 
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rnestly  desire  to  please ;  but  since  his  death, 
lat  have  I  had  to  do  on  earth  ? — What  am  I 
od  for  1 — and  why  am  I  here  1 

"  There  is  not  a  creature  wants  me,  or  cares 
r  me;  and  as  to  enjoying  life  for  myself 
Due,  who  can  do  that?     One  is  soon  weary 

that 

**  Valentine  used  to  tell  me — vain  flatterer ! 
at  I  was  necessary  to  his  happiness !  So  I 
ight  be  whilst  the  fancy  lasted  ;  I  am  sure  I 
a  not  so  now. 

"  Sometimes  I  wisli  I  were  fast  asleep  at  the 
)ttom  of  the  cool,  transparent  water  that 
>ws  at  the  end  of  the  garden.     I  wonder  why 

would  be  wrong. 

"Nobody  would  miss  me  except  poor  Mrs. 
enfield  a  little,  perhaps ;  and  to  endure  to 
^e  merely  for  her  sake,  seems  absurd.  I  lose 
'Ore  by  living  than  she  would  by  my  dying. 

**  I  don't  understand  why  I  live — why  I  am 
ithheld  from  seeking  the  rest  I  long  for,  by 
sort  of  internal  repugnance  to  the  means. 

"  Why,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  wrong. 

"  What  an  unaccountable  thing,  by  the  way, 

VOL.   III.  D 
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U  is,  thb  internAl  Toice  vhidi  so  obstiiat*Jy 
sticks  to  its  opinion  about  right  or  wrong- 

"  I  have  obecrved  this  curious  part  ot  mj 
miDd  oflen,  but  not  vith  so  much  attention  u 
I  ought.  I  have  heard  in  sermons  mec'M 
made  of  the  '  monitor  within  ;'  but  I  nsuJl/ 
listcu  to  those  stupid  affairs  in  SDcb  a  heoUo 
manlier,  that  they  make  little  or  no  itDpfesmm 
upon  me. 

'•  But  I  certainly  recollect  the  eipresaon  of 
the  '  monitor  within.' 

"  How  comes  it  there  1  It  is  like  anothfl 
i>erson  speaking  to  me. 

■■  And  what  does  it  aaj? 

"  Ah,  me !  It  says,  ■  ^\'Tiat  a  useless—!* 
less,  murmuring,  discontented  life  arc  joi 
leading  here  I'  To  which  I  reply,  '  Haw  cm  / 
help  it ;'  But  that  answer  docs  not  sod  'iU 
not  satisfy  it. 

"  Strange,  that  my  own  answer  whicli  sH^ 
fies  myself,  sliould  not  satisfy  myself! 
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"Oh,  misery!  misery!  What  shall  I  do? 
'Where  shall  I  fly  for  help  and  counsel  ? — 
hat  shall  I  do  1 

"His  father — my  true,  real,  and  faithful 
imid — cast^  without  the  least  previous  warn- 
g  upon  a  bed  of  sickness ;  his  mother  in 
ariy  as  deplorable  a  state ;  and  Valentine ! 
-my  husband! — my  Valentine!  the  fatal — 
tal  cause  of  all  this  ! 

"Oh,  horrors  of  horrors! — a  Gamester's 
ife! 

''  How  often  hare  I  read  in  stories,  or  seen 
ted  upon  the  stage,  the  hideous  history  of  a 
mbler — the  wretched  one  of  his  wife !  And 
•w  this  fate  is  mine — this  history  his ! 
"  And,  oh  !  my  poor,  sweet,  innocent  little 
by-— darling  of  my  eyes! — ^treasure  of  my 
art  I — ^what  is  to  become  of  you — of  all  of 
1  For  I  know  it  but  too  well ;  he  will  not 
persuaded — he  will  persist  in  this  dreadful 
fatuation. 


D  2 
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"Benfield  is  gone,  too — my  Urt — Inajajj^ 
my  only  fiicnd. 

"Sbc  was  a  wise,  good  ■woman,  and  lorrf 
me,  I  am  sure.  Perhaps  she  was  the  only 
person  in  the  world,  except  my  erer-hononred 
father,  who  really  ever  did  love  me.  Mn. 
Selwyn  a  little,  perhaps  ;  bnt  she  has  bm 
lost  to  me  long  ago.  She  followed  her  hB^ 
band  to  Canada,  and  there  she  died,  pw 
■woman,  I  did  not  grierc  about  that  much  »l 
the  moment — distance  is  like  time  in  deaden- 
ing the  feelings — but  now  1  feel  as  if  I  wouU 
give  anything  for  a  friend,  even  sucli  a  friend 
as  she  was,  poor  thing.  I  would  giro  anr- 
thing  to  see  her  again,  for  she  loved  me  in  ter 
way.  She  intended  always  by  me  as  a  frienii, 
though,  perhaps,  not  a  very  cfGcicnt  one,  poor, 
dear,  silly  woman. 

"  Now  my  eyes  are  opened,  I  begin  to  no- 
dcstand  the  causes  of  my  past  life  in  Enirlmi 
aud  wliy  this  was  said  and  that  done.  1  b^" 
to  suspect,  that  what  I  resented  as  thf  injiiS' 
ticc  of  jealousy  or  mere  caprice  of  tempff. 
had,  after  all,  a  better  foundation — that  it  •*' 
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itended  to  warn  me  against  a  terrible  risL 
Ifheu  one,  who  ought  to  have  been  mj  friend, 
fyoke  to  me  in  that  way  which  made  me  so 
iDgiy,  was  I  not  very  unreasonable  to  be  so 
ligijl  And  if  he  so  little  understood  me,  as 
V8  conduct  to  me  showed,  was  I  not  equally 
pijost  to  him?  Ah,  Valentine,  Valentine! 
ffas  it  for  you  to  open  my  eyes?  Now  I 
3^n  to  understand  at  last  the  reason  of  the 
lidike  my  husband  took  to  poor  Benfield,  and 
lis  importunity  with  me  to  get  rid  of  her. 

""Benfield  was  a  sagacious  woman.  She 
Kept  her  eyes  open ;  she  watched  and  under- 
itood  this  matter  but  too  well. 

**  Now  I  understand  her  melancholy,  meaning 
Joks  when  she  parted  from  me — her  hesitat- 
%  uncertain  manner,  as  if  she  had  something 
le  wanted  to  say. 

**  At  one  time  seeming  resolved  to  say  it — 
^en  hesitating  again,  aud  ending  by  saying 
>thing.  The  tears  were  in  the  good  crea- 
u^'s  eyes  at  the  time. 

•*  And  yet  I  was  not  moved  as  I  ought  to 
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haTC  been — as  in  common  gratituiio  for  hfl 
long-tried  atfection  I  ought  to  hare  been. 

"  Mj  heart  was  hardened  then — hutAnatA 
by  levity.     What  is  so  hardening  as  Imif. 

''  I  thought  httle— I  seemed  to  have  gitei 
np  thinking.  I  have  been  perfectly  awskeoMl 
from  that  idle  dream.  I  shall  not  offend  bt 
want  of  thought  again. 

"  Poor  Benfield  !  To  thiok,  that  after  Jl 
the  care  and  tenderness  of  so  many  yesn,! 
could  part  from  you  as  I  did. 

"  !Not  without  some  feeling  ;  but,  ah !  wilti 
little  in  comparison  to  what  I  ought  to  1b« 
felt. 

"It  ought  to  have  been  like  the  phictiMi? 
of  some  plant  deeply  rooted  among  the  fibw 
of  my  heart.  It  was  but  aa  the  severance « 
a  branch. 

"  Valentine's  unceasing  insimiatioris  haJ  sfi 
me  against  her,  tiiat  is  the  simple  fact, 

"He  had  taught  me  to  distrust  iier.  H' 
had  led  me  to  bulicve  that  the  would  fTon ' 
busy  nicddlcr  bctuccu  him  aud  me. 
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'^  That  she  was  striying  to  govera  me-^and 
I  gOYern  me. 

^  There  is  nothing — ^no,  not  jealousy  itself 
ttiat  so  alienates  as  such  suspicions.  No- 
Dg  that  so  sets  one  mind  against  another, 
all  distrusts  it  is  the  most  fatal.  There  is 
ibing  that  libertj-loying  inexperience  resents 
heartily,  or  resists  so  pertinaciously,  as  a 
Le  of  this  nature.  i 

''  And  Valentine  had  taught  me  to  oeliere 
3  of  Benfield. 

''And  all  her  cares  and  anxieties:  or  me 
ring   taken   this   colour,  were  ungratefully 
eiyed,  nay,  often  almost  disliked,  and  re- 
tted accordingly. 
''  Poor  Benfield ! 

"  Poor  Benfield !  her  life  had  been  a  painful 
)  enough  at  last  I  fear ;  what  between  her 
dety  for  one  she  loved  as  a  child,  and,  ah ! 
r  too,  too  well  grounded  fears,  and  my 
Teasing  alienation,  under  the  influence  of 
8  whom  she  loved  I  verily  believe,  too,  but 
tched  and  distrusted  out  of  affection  for  me. 
"  I  shall  not  easily  forget  that  face  of  hers 
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as  sLe  went  awaj ;  her  eyes  swunming  in 
tears,  whilst  mine  were  quite  drj,  though  I 
did  press  her  haad,  and  kiss  her,  and  say  sU 
I  could  think  of  that  was  kind  and  affec- 
tionate. 

"  But  the  true  touch  was  not  there,  and  d» 
good  creature  felt  it. — Well,  she  ia  1 
Married  to  a  worthy  creature,  if  CTcr  there 
was  oue,  who  has  long  been  devoted  to  bw, 
and  though  he  is  older  than  she  is,  what  Ml- 
tcrs  that  ? 

"  Tiie  happiest  marriages  arc  upon  that  plai 
I  think. 

"  And  they  are  gone  to  the  LeTant,  and  I 
way  ncvci'  see  lier  more, — never,  never ! 

"  And  now  what  am  I  to  do?  '^Vhomlu" 
1  to  look  to, — whom  to  trust, — where  to  sk'i 
a  guide, — what  to  do  1 

"  Mr.  Daubeney,  tliat  good  and  kind  oU 
man,  wlio  has  bccu  like  a  second  father  to  HA 
will  never  counsel  the  poor  Lilla  more ;  M 
lies  upou  his  sick  bed,  incapable  of  thou^l^f 
esertiou.  Struck  down — alas  !  the  cause  « 
it  I     I  siuess  it  but  too  well ;  and  good  Mb. 
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Buibenej!  why,  poor  woman,  who  takes 
onsel  from  her  ? 

^  And  then  to  think  that  my  husband — 
te  friend  from  whom  every  woman  looks  for 
Lrice  and  guidance,  should  be  the  yery  being 
i  account  of  whom  I  feel  so  terribly  in  want 
'  advice. 

••What  shall  Ido?  what  ought  I  to  do?  or 
»iher  what  can  I  do  ? 

^  Shall  I  remonstrate  1 

"  I  tried  that  once,  but  he  stopped  my 
onth  imperiously,  and  said,  that  he  had  not 
Jien  a  wife  to  play  the  preacher  to  him ;  that 
9  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself;  and 
ren  if  he  did  not,  would  not  impose  that 
I8k  upon  me.  That  no  whimpering  of  a  wife 
'ould  ever  turn  him  from  what  he  was  inclined 
>  do.  He  must  judge  for  himself,  and  would 
tdge  for  himself. 

"  I  was  sorry  that  I  could  not  restrain  my 
dan,  crying,  as  he  says,  seldom  does  good, 
'^t  I  have  been  so  little  used  to  control  my 
^elings,  that  when  I  did  begin  to  speak,  and 

liad  my  little  baby  in  my  lap  too  at  the 
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tim^  altogether  it  quite  orerouoe  ste,  1  buiA 
into  a  fit  of  hysterical  crying. 

"  Time  waa  when  thia  vonld  have  made  fato 
eo  sorrj,  that  he  wooid  have  relented  it  onct, 
but  that  time  is  orer.  Valentine  is  gte^J 
changed  ;  all  that  sweet  soflnese  of  tcmpet,  to 
delightful  to  me,  and  which  endeared  liia  to 
me  80  much  is  gone, — ^he  is  moodjr,  initalil& 
imcertain. 

"  It  scarcely  seems  as  if  be  loved  me  at  i!L 

"  His  whole  mind  appears  aleorbed  in  tbii 
one  fatal  pursuit. 

"  There  arc  intervals,  intervals  of  remoiw- 
lul  feeling,  and  1  never  shall  foi^t  the 
paroxysm  of  distress  he  was  in  when  his  fitl«f 
was  first  struck  down,— it  was  a  jierfect  fhin- 
wind  of  passionate  self-reproach. 

'■  But,  unhappily,  nothing  lasts  long  »™ 
Valeutiuc.  A  few  weeks, — uay,  a  few  dsf'- 
and  the  impression  seemed  to  hare 
away.  His  father's  illness  and  his  laotlier' 
distress  appeared  to  have  hecome  iiiattenoi 
course,  lie  was  sorry  for  evervbodr.  *■• 
kind  and  attentive  when  at  home,  hut  lie  ™ 
very  often  not  at  home. 
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^  What  a  maze  am  I  in ! 

"  Sometimes  I  pluck  up  a  heart,  I  endea- 
mr  to  look  circumstances  in  the  face  ;  I  ask 
kjBelf  hov  I  can  meet  beggary  and  ruin ;  at 
mes  I  feel  spirited  and  full  of  courage,  but 
lat  soon  dies  away,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
lackest  despondency. 

^  I  did  not  think  that  I  was  such  a  coward, 
thought  I  held  these  worldly  matters  cheaper 
ban  I  find  I  do.      What  is  to   become  of 
ly  Kttle  child?— What  shall  I  do  with  Valen- 
ine?— What  shall  I  do  with  myself? 

*  Will  he, — shall  I  be  able  patiently  to  bear 
wverty, — to  suflFer  a  decline  in  our  way  of 
ffe,  a  loss  of  our  social  position  1 — Embar- 
tssment, — debt, — I  know  not  what, — perhaps 
0  be  turned  into  the  streets. 

**  What  has  not  a  gamester  been  brought 
0? — I  have  read  hideous  histories. 

**  My  whole  mind  is  in  confusion,  and  a 
horror  of  deep  distress  is  upon  me. 

**  Oh,  what  will  become  of  me ! — What 
bdll,  shall  I  do! 
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"  I  am  so  thoroiiglilj  niiscrabic,  I  do  not 
know  which  way  to  turn. 

"  I  want  Benfield  now.  If  I  had  BeiifieU 
I  should  at  least  have  somebody  to  talV  0t« 
my  misery  with. 

"  I  thiak  if  I  do  not  open  my  heart  to  mh» 
one,  I  shall  {ro  distracted. 

"  Last  night  Valentine  was  out  all  night- 
he  did  not  come  back  till  seren  o'dock  ia  die 
morning. 

"  I  heard  him  go  into  his  drcssing-nxm 
just  as  seven  o'clock  was  striking,  and  lie  fluB^ 
himself  down  upon  his  bed  there,  and  fell  inM 
a  feverish  sleep,  I  sujiposc,  for  so  1  found  liini 
when  I  came  to  his  room  sonic  hours  after- 
wards. Mr.  Miller,  the  head  clerk,  came  W 
speak  to  liim  between  eleven  and  twelve,  aw 
when  ho  found  he  was  not  yet  down,  hoiti 
very  much  disturbed,  and  very  grave. 

"  He  hesitated  a  little  before  speaking,  i"" 
then  said, — 

'■ '  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  I  h^ 
— I  hope  Mr.  Valentine  was  not  out  ivn/l^'^ 
last  night.' 
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[  hesitated  in  mj  turn. 
He  understood  what  that  meant,  I  believe, 
d,  and  said  no  more  on  that  subject,  but 
on  with, — 

'  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to  Mr.  Valen- 
as  soon  as  I  could.  There  are  bills  of  his 
rery  considerable  amount,  of  the  existence 
hich  I  was  quite  unaware,  and  to  meet 
h  we  are  not  exactly  prepared.  I  must 
k  to  him  about  them  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
B  convenient,  madam,  if  you  please.' 
^  Shall  I  go  up  and  tell  him  so  1  he  is 
ably  awake  by  this  time,  but  he  is  often 
in  a  morning/ 

*  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
am,  if  you  would,  the  aflFair  is  a  pressing 

I  went  up  to  his  dressing-room  and 
iked  at  his  door.  I  never  go  in  now  with- 
knocking ;  he  did  not  answer,  and  I  thought 
ras  probably  still  asleep,  so  I  opened  the 

•  as  gently  as  I  could,  but  was  startled  by 
quick  sharp  voice, — ^his  manner  is  very 
k  and  sharp  at  times  now, — calling  out, — 
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"  '  Who's  there  V 

" '  It  is  only  I.' 

"  '  Only  I !— Who's  I  ?— Oh  !  is  it  j«, 
Lilla?  What  the  deuce  are  you  coon  fer?— 
Can  a  luau  never  h»vo  any  rest  V 

"*  I  am  Burry  to  disturb  you,  bnt  Mr.  Villa 
is  down  below,  waiting  for  jou  in  the  keak- 
fastroora.' 

"  '  Well,  and  if  Mr.  Miller  is  waiting  in  (k 
breakfast-room,  is  that  a  reason  for  dbturbii^ 
■mef  Let  him  wait — I  am  bothered  enon^ 
already,  I  can  tell  you  that,  Lilla.  If  yon 
knew  all ...  .  and  the  old  tiresome  f^t 
must  come  with  one  of  his  confounded  proses 
about  business.  He  makes  me  sick,  of  buflioess. 
Let  him  settle  the  business  as  seems  him 
best,  and  leave  me  in  peace.  He  understands 
my  father's  affairs  better  than  I  do — or  tbinb 
he  does.' 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  hazard  u 
Valentine  looked,  as  I  stood  by  bis  S-'in, 
listening  to  him,  whilst  he  spoke  in  this  bast/i 
irritable  manner.  He  seemed  consuiaiiig  vitb 
internal  fever.     I  was  struck  with  the  duoge 
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his  looks,  for  the  first  time.  He  is  so  aged. 
is  beautiful  complexion  has  faded,  as  if  fifty 
Mas  had  passed  over  his  head ;  his  skin  is 
•own  dry,  yeUow,  wrinkled;  his  eyes  are 
^  «>d  baling. 

•*  *  You  do  not  look  well,  Valentine/ 

** '  A  man  is  not  very  likely  to  look  well 
ho  has  passed  such  a  cursed  time  as  I  did 
\sk  night,'  he  said,  impatiently,  and  turning 
b  hoe  to  the  wall  ^  Can't  you  leave  one  in 
eaoe?  Go  and  tell  Miller  what  I  say.  He 
nderstands  my  father's  business  better  than  I 
0.    Let  him  manage  it  all  his  own  way.' 

"  *  I  believe  it  is  not  about  Mr.  Daubeney's 
noiiess,  but  yours,  Valentine.' 

*  *  Mine  1     What  do  you  mean  by  mine  V 

"  '  I  don't  understand  enough  to  tell  you ; 
Ut  he  said  bills — bills  of  yours — that  were 
Qoome  due,  and  must  be  met.  I  don't  know 
^hat  he  means  by  bills;  I  don't  think  we 
*ve  a  great  many.     I         ' 

*  *  Bills  r  starting  up  from  his  bed,  outside 
r  which  he  was  lying  in  his  dressing-gown, 
What  day  of  the  month  is  it?' 
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**  'He  tvcatj-flerenth,  I  beliere.' 
"W^atacBsed  fool  I  am,  to  kUQch 
Hm^  oofK  BT  meiDoiT!     Tell  Miller  ill  It 
imm  vtt  kna  in  three  seconds.' 

~lt  «i>  BOt  time  seconds,  but  DearktlirR- 
ifmctas  cf  as  hoar  before  Valentine  nctaiUT 

"Mr.  Idler  wis  very  fidgctty  and  '» 


"  Sometimes  he  valked  up  and  dovu  tbt 
room  in  a  troubled  manDCr — sometima  ^ 
opened  the  door  and  listened. 

"  '  You  said,  madam — I  bes  your  pardon- 
that  Jlr.  Valentine  was  certainly  comiuj. 

"  ■  Yes — shall  I  go  again  ?'  I  added,  nnTJl- 
linglv;  for  I  dreaded  to  go  auaiu,  lestValta- 
tine  should  be  angry  at  mr  imjiatieucc. 

"  At  last  he  came, 

"  '  Leave  me  and  Mr.  Miller  together,'  sii 
lie,  autboritatively,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  He  was  lookiug  very  pale. 

"  1  obeyed  and  went  up  into  ni.i"  1''"^ 
aitling-room,  and  sat  tliere,  doing  notliins;  w 
J    really   could   neither  read   nor  work,  bj 
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fingers  trembled  so.  I  felt  certain  that  some- 
thing disagreeable  had  happened,  though  I 
could  not  quite  understand  what. 

"I  sat  myself  down  at  the  window,  and 
looked  down  into  this  silent,  solitary  court,  at 
the  head  of  which  this  magnificent  old  man- 
sion stands,  looking  so  grand  and  so  imposing; 
— ^such  an  emblem,  as  I  always  think,  of  wealth 
acquired  by  a  mighty  mercantile  house,  such 
Ms  we  imagine  that  of  the  Medici  or  the 
Adomi,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Florence  or 
Genoa,  to  have  been. 

^I  always  feel  proud  when  I  am  in  this 
mansion.  There  is  something  in  the  seeming 
S^^^ty,  the  grandeur,  and  air  of  stability, 
^Iiich  surrounds  me,  that  makes  me  feel 
^evated  in  my  own  opinion,  because  I  am  the 
^aghter  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Daubeney. 

"I  sat  there,  pondering  upon  the  industry 
^d  perseverance  which,  carried  on  from  gene- 
*^tion  to  generation,  had  raised  this  great 
^^Usrcantilo  firm  to  such  a  pitch  of  splendour; 
•^id  I  felt  that  vain  security  in  the  perma- 
nence of  its  elevation  which  I  suppose  tlie 
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a  lanaa  omcsr'     loti  iH  it  rvia. 

F  SU.  mat  aaggut  tbefoelTA 
laslsal  thett— [«( 
jBC  a  kitmnsam.  »  I  boCAi  dcm  upon  1^ 
oiifataa  ^yue  .-t  uw  ftaad  old  bosie,  u^ 
asc  aumjet  i«««r*nKe  5ir  the  iodnstrr  uh 
aui  vudk  feai  Kand  tKis  splendid  iaVt 

'  I  kai  SM  i^tfK.  i  dare  »r.  aboTe  an  l)^- 
vMB  ua«  ns  a  ln>xi  at  dit  door. 

--Oxae  ia.'  I  said.  »iiLoat  tunuoi!  "? 
Ctf»i.  t"iiiikitt£  ii  'ras  the  nuid ;  and  * 
Hilkr.  fiiklknred  bj  Valeaune,  eDtennL 
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"I  8tood  up,  surprised.  What  did  Valen- 
ne  knock  at  my  door  for?  That  was  a 
tnnge  ceremony  on  his  part.  And  why  was 
tr.  Miller  with  him  ? 

"  *  We  are  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Lilla,  my 
ear,'  began  Valentine. 

"  *  Disturb  me !  Pray,  Mr.  Miller,  be 
)tted.' 

"  The  old  man  was  looking  very  white — his 
f€8  were  cast  down — he  slightly  trembled. 

"  *  Pray  sit  down,*  I  said,  pushing  a  chair 
>  him,  doing  the  honours  of  my  room. 

"  He  obeyed  and  sat  down,  making  a  sign 
B  he  did  so. 

*  *  And  you,  Lilla,  sit  down,  too,'  said 
T^alentine,  drawing  himself  a  chair ;  '  for  we 
M  come  to  talk  to  you  about  a  little 
wisiness.' 

"I  sat  down,  rather  flurried.  Mr.  Miller^s 
*ce  bore  such  a  very  painful  expression,  that 
*  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  it.  It 
rightened  me — I  did  not  know  why. 

'There  was  a  short  silence,  as  if  nobody 
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quite  liked  to  speak  first.     At  last,  Valcutioe, 
in  a  quick,  hurried  manner,  began : 

"  '  You  must  know,  my  dear  Lilla,  tbU  I 
am  rather  is  a  fix  ...  .  that  is  to  say .... 
you  knov,  my  toTe,  I  am  not  the  steadiest 
creature  in  the  world — never  was ;  bat  I 
intend,  I  assure  you,  to  turn  orer  quite  a  neir 
leaf.  In  short,  my  dear,  it  will  not  be  ncirs 
to  you  that  I  have  been  a  little  too  foud  of 
sitting  up  at  night,  and  that  there  arc  certsb 
bewitching  occupations  which,  hang  me,  I 
know  I  ought,  but  I  really  find  it  impossible, 
to  resist ....  and,  in  short,  lack  has  latelj 
run  confoundedly  against  me.  Fortune  is  the 
veriest  jade,  I  belierc,  io  the  world,  and  t»kes 
quite  a  pleasure  in  tormenting  a  poor  devil 
like  myself — but — well.  The  run  kas  been 
against  me.  It's  no  use  making  a  fine  stor/ 
to  you  about  tt,  or  telling  you  hov  a  man 
goes  on,  in  spite  of  himself,  beguiled  by  » 
sort  of  hope.  To  tell  truth,  a  raiional  hope 
— for,  you  see,  every  run  against  him  increase 
the  chances  in  his  favour  for  the  next  tbrov; 
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3d  who  is  poltroon  enough  to  bear  to  go 
nj  a  loser  ?  I  am  not,  at  least ....  so,  in 
lort — Mr.  Miller,  you  told  my  wife  at  break- 
st  about  these  cursed  bills,  I  believe — they 
"e  become  due,  and  must  be  met — and  the 
race  knows  where  the   money  is  to   come 

"^Bills!— due!— Valentine!      I  don't  un- 
irstand — Mr.  Miller,  I  don't  understand.' 
"  '  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Miller,  slowly,  *  do  you 
it  understand  the  nature  of  bills   and  ac- 
ptances  ?' 

"  *  Not  I — ^how  should  1 1 — and  what  is  all 
is  to  me  1' 

"Upon  which  the  good  old  man  began 
itiently  to  explain  to  me  all  about  it.  But 
am  not  clear  how  such  things  are  managed ; 
id  even  if  I  were,  what  use  would  there  be 
putting  it  all  down  here.  In  short,  that 
Wch  I  understood  was,  that  Valentine  had 
Us  coming  due,  for  large  sums,  that  very 
y,  and  that  someway  the  affairs  of  the 
Use,  since  Mr.  Daubeney's  illness,  had  got 
o  such  a  state,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  meet 
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this  call,  though  the  whole  credit  of  ik  fim 
depended  upon  this  being  done  wilboiA  ilw 
leaat  apparent  difficulty ;  and  so  on  ...  > 

"  And  then  Mr.  Miller,  with  an  eiprw'ioii 
of  pain  in  his  face,  which  I  nerer  shall  foreA 
the  shame  and  sorrow  were  so  mingled,  m 
the  suffering  from  such  feclinj^-s  seemed  M 
acute,  went  on  to  explain  that  my  fortuDe- 
twenty  thousand  pounds — had  been,  tlm^ 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Daubcney  (my  owngii^ 
dian  liaving  refused  to  interfere  in  tlic  tnawrl, 
placiid  by  my  marriage  settlement  at  mjo'i 
entire  disposal;  and  would  I,  would  1  kn'^ '' 
to  Mr.  Valentine  till  the  affairs  of  the  In"'* 
were  in  a  little  better  condition;  so  tlmt « 
nii,s,'lit  be  enabled  at  once  to  take  up  tin* 
billy,  and  save  his  father's  credit  and  i^ 
own  ; 

'■  I  am  not  find  of  money;  I  do  nol  »" 
for  nmiiey.  It  was  not  because  the  m*/ 
was  mine  that  I  felt  startled  and  cotifi'iu"**^ 
quite  (iixiiy  at  this  proposal. 

"It  was  a  strange  sensation.     I  f^l' ''-* 
everything  upon  the  stability  of  wliiclilffl"* 
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ied  was  reeling  round  me ;  as  if  I  saw  that 
ry  house,  in  the  strength  and  security  of 
lich  I  had  the  moment  before  taken  such 
ide,  rocking  to  the  foundation,  and  tottering 
itsfaU. 

**  In  want  of  twenty  thousand  pounds !  I 
d  lired  long  enough  among  wealthy  mer- 
ants  to  know  what  a  trifle  twenty  thousand 
>unds  was  esteemed  by  them. 
"I  did  not  immediately  answer. 
**  Mr.  Miller  sat  there  gravely  waiting  till  I 
oke ;  but  Valentine  said,  in  a  hasty  manner, 
if  he  was  quite  hurt  at  the  least  hesitation 
K)n  my  part, — 

** '  You  hesitate,  Lilla,  I  did  not  expect  this 
>m  you/ 
** '  No,    you     mistake ;     I    don't,    I    was 

ly ' 

*' '  The  young  lady  does  right  to  pause,  Mr. 
Silentine,'  said  Mr.  Miller,  gravely.  *  Pray  do 
►t  hurry  her;  such  things  require  reflection.* 

***No,  no,'  cried  I;  *  hesitate!  I  don't 
"Sitate.  Take  it  all — anything,  everytLiog 
bave;  don't  let  Mr.  Daubeney  be  ruined.' 


ipavai^  m*  kMK.    Xr  fate-  ari  ■; 

■fli^F^  S^B^F  I&  ^nv  wflQ^V   ft4tV*t   ftW^fA.     Il 

i&  A  ^aacBSi  m.^  -v^tra  a  sKstibisr  of  tW  Ixxue 

jT  nsmt  -stCQUnc  s  shob  i^m.     Kt. 

me.  T-iL  jfTtt  aiTG  ssitizv  lai?  s 

or'  -aac  i:  ^oil  w-  saif  sk<«  tOMc  sadi  a  pn — 

■*■  -  Ynt  3IIU:;  a  i?«t3  m«j«-.  owthbks.  Mr-  ^ 

•aai  VusDHDe. 

'"  !  da.  an- :  h  b  i^  Ifinl  step  in  a  fcarfoV 
iwai  jf^nB-  bnoK'navid  £iiiMr  nerex  tltoogbt  t<^ 
OMi:    h   i$   i^    £r<«    step    in    that    nndT 
m^A  leads  u> 
BeteMe  it,  ar ;  take  it  bac^ 
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**  *  What  do  you  mean  by  retrace  it  ?  Do 
:>i]  suppose  we  shall  not  pay  the  money  in 
U^  months?' 

"'Certainly,  and  without  the  slightest 
labt,  so  there  be  no  more  acceptances  out ; 
id  eyen  if  there  should  now  be,  so  that  we 
ay  rest  assured^  Mr.  Valentine^  that  those 
ill  be  the  last/ 

"*Rest  assured,  by  all  means,  Mr.  Miller, 
am  tired  of  her  tricks,  and  here  make  a 
Torce  from  Madam  Fortune  for  ever.' 

"  *  Really  and  truly,  Mr.  Valentine.  Not 
I  it  was  made  once  before  ? ' 

" '  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  The  thing  is  more 
jrious  now ;  you  may  trust  me.  You  are  a 
3od,  generous  girl,  Lilla,  and  shall  not  lose 
our  money,  depend  upon  it.' " 


,  ^BB  XVtSQU. 


CHAPTER  UL 

•■  I  ew  tlw  Pil^Hm  toiUi^ 
Wiik  evorl  ui<l  armoai  (iHUiig 

Thr  Irnpter and  llie  Lion; 
Stnifbt  hy  tlie  Palace  Beaatifd, 
T«h  no  the  -oldier  dutirnl, 

OulcibehlJUrZion." 

Mks.  He>BV  S*yDWCH,  jllfl^ 

"  Thixgs  ffet  worw  and  worse. 
"  Mr.  Daubeoer  fttniinues  rery  ill;  b*  ft" 
BO  better;  uid  erervbodj  seems  to  av  ™ 
sot  t>e  kms  in  this  state. 

*  We  are  returned  to  our  house  near  Rk''" 
njond;  fi<r.  indet'J,  both  my  health  snd  nj 
little  labr's  health  began  to  suffer,  shul  up  i" 
lO'ra  as  we  wert- :  and  so  inijKissiiile  !•''  ^^'P 
BxMlinj.  iix»! 

■*  I  am  better  awar.  AVIiat  use  is  it  fif  " 
10  lao»  that  Valent'ue.  after  aa  imcf'*'  " 
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3  short  month,  has  resumed  his  usual  habits  1 
IS  it  not  enough  to  kill  me  to  lie  awake  as 
did,  wearying  myself  with  waiting  for  his 
um ;  and  in  a  state  of  feverish,  restless 
itation — half  anger,  half  sorrow  ? 
"  I  tried  to  remonstrate.  I  have  been  warm, 
Ixement,  earnest — all  in  vain.  I  am  too  hot 
d  hasty.  I  want  patience  and  self-com- 
md.  I  am  so  utterly,  utterly  miserable. 
"I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  whither  to 
rn. 

**  At  all  events,  I  did  no  good,  and  I  am 
ite  as  well  here. 

**  I  am  more  quiet,  at  least ;  and  my  spirits 
i8  fretted  and  worried.  Anything  is  better 
an  the  nursing  of  that  constant  feeling  of 
^satisfaction  ;  dissatisfied  w^ith  myself,  indig- 
Ht  at  him.  Never  able  to  bring  my  mind 
the  state  into  which  it  ought  to  be  brought; 
c  I  feel  that  fortitude  is  demanded,  and  that 
dignified  silence  upon  my  part,  might  be, 
rhaps,  the  best  remedy  that  I  could  apply  to 
ese  fearful  evils. 
"But  I  have  no  fortitude.     How  can  I?     I 


TL.     -22J.     T?     ZSffTt     TiHir  liiTS  TtalilSWT'*  W 

3i:    Z  Jtiii^T^Tii'*' -   I'liiL    n:    iind£*r  sua  ik^» 

* 

SOL  lit  lUiaw^L 

difc-^jt:  IT  ieur  liifsf  xrai  :  I  iras  fi'nceJ  f^^ 
iai7r»niii?i    I   tm.  ii:c   r:a:fanxicvi  lo  exist  i3 

*  "VfilL  xiKsi   oiikir  coi  p?w"*ple  aw  |^>ne  ^^ 
HucfiTi.!^  :  I  ut  2>:a  a&Li2X\l  to  sar  thit  I 
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A  change! — any  change — how   I   have 
fed  for  it! 

Well,  I  am  come  down  here,  then. 
Am  I  any  better  for  it  ? 
Alas !  I  caiTy  the  barbed  shaft  within  me 

some  poor  stricken  deer,  and  all  places 
much  the  same  to  me. 
The  heat  and  the  worry  of  London,  and 
presence  of  these  poor  old  people,  and  the 
Jtant  irritation  of  Valentine's  presence, 
Ded  insupportable  then ;  and  now  this 
^t,  and  this  sameness,  and  nothing  to  look 
n  but  this  water  ebbing  and  flowing, — 
ing  and  flowing ;  and  the  heary  green  of 

trees,  so  black  and  monotonous ;  and  the 
It  of  all  objects,  the  vacancy,  and  the  utter 
•^ssness  of  my  life,  and  the  absence  eyen 

Valentine,  from  whom  I  wished  to  be 
ent  .... 

'  It  seems  to  me  altogether  as  if  I  was  more 
itched  than  before. 
*  *  Oh,  wretch  that  I  am !  who  shall  delirer 

from  the  body  of  this  death  V 
***Why1 — why  was  I  born?     Bid  I  be- 


•  ^mmjt^ 


1Fj» 

V-r  luonuitrsf-  *f  I  }t>^  vitlin 

«!:  siL'4   snriL  itiaaiiii  Tictims  of  our  •« 
i«e»4<<u=\    Mc  :jtf  TueaLiDs  of  oihenf- 

■  ".■^l*r^  Biser'  TMt  j«vjw  better! 
•  "  ill  mc  io-i  33  ft\     I  kB  ittiiil  I  ?"* 
ift»-  fitti  jft^i.  tiLJjUwf  <TtjT  da_T.    1  »■ 

VI,. -1    nii   —    liiE;    Khl    Dot   soffioO"! 
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is  to  other  troubles, — it  only  increases  tliat 
emal  feeling  of  rebellion  against  suffering 
ich  is  worse  than  useless, — mere  gratuitous 
ery. 

inch  as  depicted  in  these  manuscripts 
,  then,  the  state  of  this  poor  young  crea- 
k's heart,  under  the  trying  circumstances 
which  she  was  involved;  deserted,  as  it 
e,  in  the  world's  wilderness,  without  com- 
j  to  direct  or  light  to  cheer. 
Jut  we  now  come  to  a  ncM'  period  in  her 
"al  life,  and  she  shall  describe  the  effect 
duced  upon  her  plastic  and  docile  character 
ler  own  words. 


There  has  been  a  great  effect  produced 
m  me  since  I  wrote  the  above  wretched, 
jrulous  lines, — I  am  now  ashamed  to  look 
m  them. 

*  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  good  to  have 
menced  what  we  can  do  for  ourselves,  or 
should  never  be  fully  aware  of  what  has 
ti  done  for  us. 


VMM,  rax  XTMscra. 

tA  haA  vith  shame  upon  vlist  1 
lat  itriwr  b  mixed  vith  adfelio^ 
t  pidkade  for  what  1  nm.  Not,  1 
r^  tnst,  a  presumptuous  confidcDce  a 
:  I  Mi, — Bot  iu  pride,  God  forbid  it,- 
r  hope  aod  belief  that  I  aaiu 
I  k  better  cresture;  in  deep,  bent* 
»  to  Him  who  has  thus  amii^ 
tkc  mmai  fife,  uid  connected  to  much  peats 
amd  stnagtli,  vith  £aith  and  trust  in  llii 

*  B«t  I  win  put  doTD  the  history  of  tbii 
ptTtioa  of  niv  existence  as  things  occurred- 
trviier  to  recall  the  impressions  1  receitfi 
»ad  fiiinUv  to  picture  to  mjself  the  greal,  <-^ 
tital  chao^,  vhidi  has  been  effected,  lO'i 
■vhiA  it  b  mj  humble  conSdence  ■will  ^  ^'^ 
erer. 

"  I  was  in  a  most  restless,  miserable  hmnoi"- 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself.. ■■ 
"  li  was  upon  a  Sunday  morning-  T* 
bells  were  ringing  cheerfullj ;  people  '^ 
flocking  through  the  fields,  over  wliicli  mJ 
window  looks,  all  trooping  to  church.  '  l^'"' 
seated  mjself  there  after  breakfast  was  i^'- 
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litary  and  melancholj,  for  Valentine  wa« 
)t  come  home;  he  now  often  keeps  away 
hole  Sundays,  as  well  as  week-days,  and 
ow  he  spends  those  Sundays,  who  knows? 
**  Well,  I  had  sat  down  to  that  window  in 
most  listless,  melancholy  hnmour,  and  I 
tajed  there  gassing  racantly  into  the  garden. 
i  was  filled  with  roses  and  summer  flowers, 
iiere  the  bees  and  flies  were  buzzing  and 
ttinming, — and  the  little  birds  chirping  and 
"^ping  about,  and  the  sun  shining  upon  the 
^ps  of  the  trees,  and  glittering  upon  the 
>wiDg  river ;  and  little  boats  skimming  over 
6  water,  some  with  oars  dashing  in  with 
ch  a  pleasant  sound,  scattering  showers  of 
ittering  drops  as  they  rose  and  fell, — others, 
th  tiny  white  sails,  looked  like  sea-birds 
idding  before  a  sweet,  fresh,  morning  breeze, 
'jond  the  river  stretched  the  fields,  so  richly 
dged  and  wooded,  so  fertile  and  so  ruraL 
**  But  what  was  the  beauty  of  such  a  scene 
me? 
^  It  struck  upon  my  eye,  but  it  was  power- 

TOL.  111.  F 
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less  to  the  mind.  It  fell  upon  me  liltc  i  idot 
painted  shadow,  which  had  ueitlier  life  mn 
meaning. 

"  Suddenly  the  bells  began  to  rini;  fcr 
Church. 

"  First  Richmond  Church  seemed  to  open 
its  voice,  and  its  bells  rang  awaj  merrilr,  it 
was  answered  by  Twickenham ;  and  tkn.  foi 
it  was  one  of  those  soft,  clear  days,  in  wliii 
sound  is  carried  to  inconceivable  distances,  5 
heard  one  distant  tower  after  another  tale  ip 
the  Bouml.  till  the  air  was  filled  with  iti^'il 
voices,  ■  Belling  men  to  Church,'  as  Sliat^ 
Bpeare  says,  justly  considering  it  as  among  ti^ 
most  expressive  tokens  of  civilization. 

"  How  sweetly  the  wild  clang  souiiiei. 
upon  my  earl 

"  Presently,  for  my  sitting-room  is  upon 
the  first  floor,  and  looks  a  long  way  over  tk 
fields,— I  saw,  as  I  said,  the  people  flockiu? 
along;  their  niany-coloiircd  dresses  giving  such 
a  pleasant  animation  to  the  picture. 

"  Men  and  women,  youths  and  niauicn^ 
little    boys   and    little   girls, — all   drosaxi  ii^ 


>*; 
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eir  neat  Sunday  clothes, — ^looking   so  trim 
d  so  happj. 

**  And  the  bells  kept  ringing,  ringing,—* 
d  calling,  callings  as  it  were,  for  every  one 
come  and  worship  God, — the  Author  of  all 
e  delightful  charms  around,  and  of  that  most 
rely  country  spread  forth  before  us. 
^'  I  felt  sad,  and  ashamed  to  be  left  out/' 


*'  Valentine  and  I  had  got  into  a  very  care- 
^  way  about  attending  public  worship.  I  had 
«ver  been  brought  up  to  habits  of  regularity 
this  respect ;  and  he,  in  the  course  of  his 
>UDg  man's  life,  had  lost  his. 
"  His  mother,  good  Mrs.  Daubeney,  used  to 
)  very  particular,  I  believe,  in  making  him  go 
rice  a-day  when  a  child.  She  is  a  very  ex- 
Uent,  pious  woman,  and  most  exact  in  ful- 
ling all  her  religious  duties ;  but  there  is  a 
tnething  slow  about  her,  and  she  certainly 
8  not  the  art  of  inspiring  others  with  the 
itiments  she  so  severely  professes  herself. 

F  2 


-;'..::>  r.=  ji?  doe*.  Still  le 
-i--^  .ri^-i  -jpon  differing  mi 
&v  paitkolar  fiioidi  of  ba 
scod  sort  of  voBCB,  I  dare  ■ 
HbletD^  alo^wiA;  and 
apon  Aioff  of  Am  wMtarci 
disk£T«nble  vxj.  tliat  I  ved 
«t«a  Mr.  DmbcMf  UmHT  li 
jeec  vben  tnated  m  tids  m 
j«r  ValntiB^  Oe  Baaner  i 
zaJommatdT  been  bna^t  iq 
Bide  br  bis  ttH  Tiihij^  nol 
Tcrse  tban  aades;  awilled 
tmded  to  abenate  bin  from  d 
dian  to  ferai  bsbita  of  aeriiMi 
ibisfs.  It  SMBS  aa  if  ha  1 
tSr-zdit  aboat  tben.    It  b  » 
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A  infidel  1     And  as  for  me,  what  hare  I 
better  myself  ? 

haye  never  doubted  that  all  I  have  been 
t  was  true  ;  but,  like  Valentine,  I  fear  it 
tause  I  have  thought  so  little  upon  the 
it,  that  I  have  not  troubled  myself  to 
e.  And  I  have  believed  all  that  I  was 
but  with  what  effect — to  what  purpose  ? 
have  I  lived? 

1  what  absurd  contradictions  ? 
elieving  in  the  existence  of  the  Infinite 
: — never  doubting  my  dependence  upon 
^ower  for  everything  I  am  or  have ;  and 
ith  a  folly  and  inconsistency  which  words 
t  be  found  strong  enough  to  designate, 
on,  as  I  have  done,  from  day  to  day — 
Dg  up  one  earthly  idol  after  another,  in 
to  seek  for  support  and  protection,  and 
once  casting  a  thought  upon  or  studying 
»in  the  favour  and  blessing  of  Him  who 
me,  *in  whom  I  live,  and  move,  and 
my  being,'  and  who  '  will  never  fail  us  or 
:e  us  if  we  call  upon  Him,'  as  the  preacher 
0-day. 
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1 1  Wtc  been  an  iir^aUr  cbsn^ 
gta.  I  Wtc  still  gooe  prettj  often ;  bat  I  lii'e 
■Alia  pafiiBd  In-  it.  That  must  bo  ni;  (m 
fmiK  I  kaov :  wai  nt  I  cmnooc  help  belieTin^, 
Alt  M  k  iad  iAcB  been  my  good  fortune  to 
ham  mA  «■■(■>  is  the  one  I  b««rd  tcnh;. 
ft  vmU  Mt  hiTe  gone  so  badlv  wHfa  me  u  1 
fea  ft  tas  daoe-  The  ve^r  besiing  of  4k- 
conaca,  vbieh  reaBr  would  bare  opened  nj 
■»d  aad  fed  an  to  a  more  senons  attention 
to  tfcese  thinE?.  must  have  gpcativ  helped  ia 
sn^jii^  the  want  of  a  more  perfect  relipoia 
edncuioo  tbaa  the  one  I  receired — an  assist- 
aace  vhidi  I  at  last  begin  to  feel  ibat  I  so 
^mtlv  need. 

"  FeeL  perbaps^  for  the  first  time  in  its  full 
foioe  u>-dajr, 

■■  Yes.  thor  ■were  strange  and  new  ideas  that 
predated  tliemselTes  to-dav ;  my  eyes  feemfl 
suddenly  opened.  It  wus  as  if  a  thick  Teil 
had  fidlcn  from  before  them,  aud  evervthiii! 
avpt'sred  in  a  new  aspect.  Liirbt  appeared  to 
dawn  upon  my  soul,  and  gradually  to  disjw 
the  dim.  melaucholv  twilight  in  uhich  I  W 
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Veen  groping — groping  after  this  shadow  and 
that^  believing  them  to  be  substantial  realities ; 
tnd  finding,  when  I  attained  them,  that  they 
▼ere  bat  empty  and  profitless  dreams. 

"  The  preacher  called.  It  was  like  the  voice 
(^  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  me ;  for,  in 
what  a  wilderness  of  confused  thoughts  and 
Gsdings  had  my  life  till  then  been  spent? 

**  He  called  with  that  piercing  voice  of  his, 
uid  in  the  words  of  Him,  whom  he  commanded 
IS  to  obey  as  his  and  our  Shepherd,  Master, 
ind  Lord,  '  Gome  unto  me  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest/ 

"  Rest ! 

"  Ah,  that  was  what  I  indeed  yearned  for ! 

"Blessed  promise!  How  had  my  soul 
wanted  rest ! 

"  How,  ever  since  the  days  of  my  thought- 
less childhood  has  my  spirit  been  agitated  and 
travailed,  even  in  the  hour  of  my  brightest 
prosperity;  but  how  sorely  has  it  been  bur- 
dened and  heavy-laden,  since  sorrow  and  terror 
came  upon  me  !    Oh,  how  often  and  often  have 
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L  «aft  BO  eonfiRt;- 

■  !■£  Duul,  Tiieni  no 

■  —  V  1b  ^Hi^  ad  Madr  to  cut  dot 

<fc^  li  ■  11  iMi     I  til  shdl  describa 

^^HT  «  a  le^tai  enatan,  vben  ber 

firirJ  ^  aad  ^  has  nerer 

c  cf  Bind  vbidi  I  wiQ 
bete,  tliat  aAer  a 
E  ia  vandaiog  fix)in  room 
na  and  finding  oone,  not 
£Biw^  not  to  ten  for  otHnfort,  I  sat 
oiwi  a  s  an  of  sbQoi  despair  as  I  said,  at 
aaa  vnikrv.  whtm  the  bells  b^an  to  m^ 
TWsr  voices  sensed  to  enter  mj  heart ;  all 
tfe  people  Tcze  floddng  to  chorcfa,  and  I  foso 
bam  a  sadden  inpolse,  and  resolved  to  go  too. 
X«  that  I  hoped  it  voald  do  me  much  good ; 
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bat  I  felt  impelled,  I  know  not  how,  to  throw 
myself  upon  my  knees  with  my  fellow-creatures 
in  prayer.  It  was  a  rague  desire,  and  with  it 
was  mingled  a  sort  of  indistinct  self-blame 
tiiat  I  had  not  done  this  so  often  as  I  ought 
to  hare  done. 

^  I  did  not  like  to  go  to  Richmond  church. 
It  is  filled  with  smart-dressing  people ;  and 
there  are  such  a  crowd  of  carriages  and  fine- 
Gockaded  and  powdered  footmen  to  be  seen  at 
the  door,  that  nothing  could  be  more  disagree- 
able to  me  in  my  then  excited  frame  of  mind. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  I  liked  all  this 
show  and  bustle  as  well  as  anybody,  but  my 
heart  sickened  at  the  idea  now. 

^^  I  knew  of  a  little,  quiet  church  a  mile  or 
two  further  off,  Kingston  way,  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  fields,  and  to  it  I  resolved  to  go. 

"  I  wished  to  go  alone — I  wished  to  be 
quite  by  myself,  and  to  be  quite  unobserved ; 
so  I  put  on  a  plain  straw  bonnet  and  a  plain 
black  scarf,  and  letting  mjself  out  by  the 
garden-gate,  got  into  the  park  lanes  and  fields 


«iiAU  to  tfe  fillie  pbce  of  wonhip  ilikk 

iBwfas  ^ri^^Btfe  Kmees.  FormcBii] 
» I  ^  >•  M^  ate!  ■  ^rttos  of  reEgioi,  I 
kaw  HMV  fcHi  «Am  I  waatad  m  sad)  pkiA 
VlK  I  «W  flEMdMC  lor  iraa  tnih  UJ 
places  seeael 
1  to  tbesooerf 
L  ik^  to  iv^en  ID  mc  anr  mote 

-  T^a  ife  heul  if  fiOed  with  oqc  m^ 
r^vai  ^em — ayressed  wiik  the  infinite  m- 
iesT  «f  Gad,  kw  teik,  vain,  uid  insigiuficiiil 
«K»  i£  taftUr  [fimdnBT  appear .' 

~TW  TM  ami  ansfaty  King  seems  tain" 
fcit  t^  vfces.  after  ccmpletiiif:  his  mae^ 
MM  Mvfe.  T^ici  ro^  in  its  silent  maj'^ 
■  iiliil  9c«ad  of  nallet  or  bmgiuer  »^''^ 
»s.  X  RSEs  palm-tTpe,  he  eidaicis.  'B^"* 
Sb  ieanm  ami  tkf  Afat>fa  of  ifatnut  c^ 
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Dntom  thee:  haw  much  less  this  house  whkk 

lave  made. ' 

"So  I,  unworthy  as  I  am,  have  at  least  felt; 
•d  that  all  these,  the  proudest  efforts  of  human 
inrotional  grandeur,  were  but  as  empty  pro- 
mts and  show,  before  the  majestic  simplicity 
f  the  reality. 

"  The  shrine  most  worthy  of  Him,  is  that  of 
pure,  fervent  human  heart,  where  he  is  wor- 
q»ped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And,  alas! 
here  shall  that  shrine  be  found  ? 


**  How  I  wander  1 

"  I  seem  to  falter  and  hesitate  before  I  enter 
pon  the  theme  to  me  so  awfully  interesting, 
f  this  day's  work  upon  my  poor  heart. 

•*The  diurch  was  very  ancient,  built  of 
fiavy  grey  stones  half-covered  with  ivy,  low- 
K>fed,  and  with  a  small  square  tower  rising 
Kiong  the  trees.  It  stood  in  a  little  secluded 
xirchyard  heaped  with  green  mounds,   and 
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yper  QiL  surmiiisrte&  jai£  ol  one  sde  Ut  tk 
qgrufn  or  iii£  iiMik  TuanuFe  :  a  l^nxnUe  mil- 
sun.  iim  siiiiaeL  "wo^  fuime  lUKTzd&est  iimes 
ffcamiiyEi.    imL    neoLTs.    viaci    tirev  I115 

liia:  am  of  tiii  rajcrdLrari 

"  Ci  Xbi  !Jr*ir£L  siSr  va5  s  rev  x»f  rerr  lirs^ 
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:j::l"^    :uii:iL    j^Li^:i:v^    ^t«:i. 


^  ' 

•.^' 


>.•-  ^  !»>   A^:>    CL-    -n.    -. >.'  rt,.:  ....0  ^om 

».- »  V-  —  •      -.»     »•       --         »^'      "•     ^pr     ■       •  ^»  .    »     -        ^« ,    ^   « •.     «  *      I     N    • ' '  T" 


ci.ir:'i  :  Ic:  I  suit  ir.  a^  cuioilv  a:?  I  tvulJ. 
TlfT  \rcre  ail  kneeiir^,  ai-d  :a  voice,  \ri:li  nu\-: 
s'S'c*-::  ar.d  solemn  tones,  was  reading  ibe  abso- 
iuiicn  piaver. 
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**  I  went  into  an  obscure  corner  by  the  door, 
md  fell  upon  mj  knees  with  them  all. 

•*  There  was  but  a  scanty  congregation,  and 
ut  one  person  of  the  higher  class  in  it. 

^  It  consisted  chiefly  of  old  men  dressed  in 
Ehe  respectable  dress  of  our  peasantry, — and 
mmaen  of  different  ages.  Of  young  men  I  was 
Wnj  to  see  few.  There  was  a  small  number 
of  neat  little  charity-school  girls  in  one  comer, 
md  their  white  caps  and  tippets  looked  very 
eiieerfdl  and  pretty. 

**  Altogether,  nothing  could  be  more  peace- 
fill  and  soothing  than  the  effect  produced  by 
diis  little  simple  unadorned  place  of  worship  ; 
Kt  off  alone  by  the  deep  and  expressive  tones 
irhich  proceeded  from  the  reading-desL 

"  The  person  who  occupied  it  was  a  thin,  tall, 
reiy  delicate-looking  man,  who  was  reading 
the  seryice  in  the  most  beautiful  and  deeply- 
nmest  manner.  His  voice  and  pronunciation 
were  those  of  a  man  of  education,  and  his  coun- 
tenance refined  and  intellectual. 

**  But  there  was  nothing  which  would  have 
sbmck  me  particularly  about  him  but  the  deep 
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;:  :..'..  -.'..v  >:r::i;  iniporianec 
I  vas  ab<^ai  to  do, — the  sole 
addressing  mj  Creator.  Abso 
in  mj  anxieties,  mj  reflectioni 
from  the  purpose  ia  hand  bj  ai 
aval^enei  associations, — the  pn 
mattered  bj  mv  lips  neither  vai 
HOT  soothed  mr  spirits.  Bat 
now. 

"  Whether  it  was  the  peacefol  < 
iioD  of  the  scene — whether  it  wi 
frame  of  mind. — whether  it  ww 
Toioe  of  the  reader,  I  know  i 
impelled  to  attention.  And  i 
proceeded,  ntiacrastomed  feelin 
gather  round  and  gire  comfort  U 
rose  t'roiii  uy  knees  and  sat  don 
sornv^si  :    I  i!m<t  ?.-iv  bettor  iifpt 
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i  expecting  anything  that  would  be  very 
V,  far  less  produce  any  change  in  my  habi- 
)1  ideas.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
"The  preacher  went  up  into  his  little  worm- 
ten  pulpit,  and  began, — and  I  listened,  at 
rt  because  I  would  listen.  Soon,  however, 
ras  fascinated  by  the  power  of  his  words,  and 
fc  to  listen  would  have  been  impossible. 
"  His  text  was : — 

'  Wliy  will  ye  labour  for  that  which  is  not  bread  V 

**  There  was  something  so  seriously  in  earnest 
80  conyinced  of  the  vital  importance  of 
lat  he  was  about  to  deliver,  in  his  manner, 
&t  my  attention  was,  as  I  said,  soon  arrested, 
d  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him,  and  believe 
iver  once  took  them  away  whilst  his  discourse 
ited. 

"  His  face  was  not  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
ly  sort, — his  features  were  ordinary, — his 
mplexion  sallow  ;  but  he  had  a  very  remark- 
le  eye, — an  eye  that  kindled,  as  he  went  on, 
0  a  brightness  the  most  extraordinary,  and 
)  tender,  serious  expression  of  his  face  began 


KM  WwmKd  viA  luBaAjeciiif 


■  w  Miwfa  tfal  »hidi  »  net  tea 

I  to  go  to  mjhaAu' 


b^bS 


F  tf  ^  captnicss,  the 

M  aloDc  upon  tin  i^ 
liMBifevlM*  ve  ilaad  to  this  worid,  udtb 
maSamrr  tf  fiwii  i  which  lenninated  ben 
«>  mef^  a  s^oit  cmted  for  an  hernftte 
A»i  Je  wpnseated  the  powerlcssness  of  tiffl* 
JBi&.  ifesw  fnia  cocu^eratioDS  of  this  pTfS'K' 
fife  afaoe.  to  sopport  and  tranquiUize  tbeM 
n  iBF  siftnajs  aad  its  <iatig6rs. 

-^  V%at  1  firing  picture  was  tbat  he  dif"* 
■  miihi  ia  this  state '.  Its  secret  restle^stx^ 
ani  tSBtfoiei- — its  stnse  of  the  emptineasU" 
kjfiowss  of  all  things,  as  each  was  Id  !» 
eeSFioa  oiled  upon  to  afibrd  that  vbich  ^^ 
mthlr  thing  ret  afforded,— nourishmont  iw 
strvBgth  to  the  spirit.  How  the  iDlereSit 
mere  eiternal  thinirs  LTadualW  subsided.— I"'' 
faocT  palled,  aod  imagiaatioD  weaned  onr  IM 
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petition  of  the  same  vain  pleasures,  tending 

no  permanent  end  ;  and  how,  in  the  hour  of 
sappointment  and  sorrow,  which  must  come, 
id  did  come  to  all,  the  best  grounds  for  forti* 
ide, — ^the  best  motives  for  calm  and  patient 
ibmission  were  wanting.  All  philosophy  was 
ild, — all  stoical  indifference  unsatisfactory. 

*  It  was  as  if  he  was  telling  the  history  of  my 
irn  life.     What  a  living  picture  he  drew  ! 

"  Why  should  I  go  on  ?  —why  in  feeble  words 
ideavour  to  paint  what  many  have  so  feelingly 
cperienced  1  I  have  not  the  powers  of  this 
reacher  .  •  •  • 

"He  told  us  of  that  which  was  the  true 
read, — of  fountains  whence  flowed  living 
aters, — of  our  immortal  relations, — our  high 
dstiny, — of  our  sonship  and  communion  with 
le  infinitely  Good. 

"  And  then  it  was  as  if  there  was  a  noise  of 
lunderings  and  mighty  waters,  and  then  a 
dep  and  awful  silence  in  heaven  ;  and  majestic 
id  slow,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose  with 
^ng  on  his  wings. 

"  And  behold  it  was  light. 

VOL.   111.  0 
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*  ^si.  suiTiE  It!  <a.T  ua.:  taose  pnoi 
TTuca  a  SI  xuQT  £U  ?r:*i;u  »  eouun; 
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Mj  ftfiew-men ;  that  I  should  affix  limits  to 
tte  msKj  of  God  as  regards  any  of  his 
iMtiirei;  that  I  should  not  tnist  and  hope 
lot  that  his  infinite  benerolence  and  pitj  will, 
*  its  own  good  time,  find  means  to  help  those 
vIm  wander  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  or 
ARibt :  but  what  I  mean  to  saj^  adid  what  I 
io  mjy  is,  that  those  peculiar  promises  of 
*itteh  I  speak — those  promises  of  strength  and 
•wistanoe — ^are  oflFered  in  the  Scripture  to 
Biose  who  believe,  and  to  those  who  believe 
ifeae. 

'^^Only  believe:  all  things  are  possible  to 
iose  who  brieve. 

* '  This,*  he  went  on  to  tell  us,  ^  seems  a  hard 
Ijing  to  many ;  they  say  belief  is  not  in  our 
im  power  —  why  are  men  to  be  punished 
r  what  they  cannot  help  ? 

"  *  Most  true,"  he  said  ;  *  belief  is,  in  many 
i86fl,  not  in  a  man^s  power ;  for  how  shall  he 
iKeve  unless  he  has  heard — how,  unless 
B  Qofxpel  is  preached  to  him  ?  But  with  this 
\rt  of  the  subject  we  have  nothing  to  do ; 
le  circumstances  of  such  are  not  our  circum- 

0  2 


"  '  Why  Omni 
tioii  of  evil — \vL 
suffering  and  so 
cauee  to  ask  is 
questions,  impoe 
things  to  aoBTe 
vain  disputings. 

"  '  The  thing  * 
promise  to  those 
thing  we  do  knc 
always  he  vithio 
nothing  is  so  et 
obtained. 

"•And  of  th 
losing — have  loei 
it,  by  their  negli 
important  suhjec 
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**He  then  went  on  to  show,  how  a  real 
nviction  of  these  great  truths,  almost  by  a 
w  of  our  moral  nature,  produced  the  fulfil- 
ent  of  the  promises  attached  to  them. 

**  He  put  it  to  us  all — and  in  such  a  way 
tat  he  seemed,  at  least  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
smed,  to  arouse  a  voice  within  me  that 
tewered  to  his  appeal — whether,  if  we  truly, 
Qoerely,  really  believed  that  the  soul  was 
mortal — that  this  life  was  but  the  short 
idimental  preface  to  what  was  to  follow,  we 
>uld  by  possibility  be  occupied  as  the  ma- 
rity  of  men,  unhappily  for  themselves,  were, 
Jcupied  with  the  inquiring  how  it  was  to  be 
ioyed^  instead  of  how  it  was  to  be  improved? 
e  said  the  general  recklessness  and  indiffer- 
tee  upon  this  subject  would  be  morally,  he 
ight  almost  say  physically,  impossible,  if  the 
«e  were  so. 

** '  Conceive,'  he  said,  *  of  a  man  under  sen- 
tlce  of  death,  whose  deliverance  from  his 
»om  might  depend  upon  his  employment  of  a 
^  intervening  days ;  and  conceive  this  man, 
itead  of  being  intent  upon,  and  carefully  per- 
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r  Am  taA  proposed  »s  the  meanit  of 
ifcrwiH  be  gmog  on  dressing  biHuelf  nf 
am  a  petit  maUrr,  dancing  awar  tlie  lime  ■> 
a  &ocT-inIL  or  throwing:  himself  upon  hi* 
bed,  and  tiring  to  drown  thoooht.  xaA  9le«p 
Urn  boan  *v*7  ;  or  anjtbing  equallv  ab^ 
— Too  Toold  eaj  the  man  was  mad,  or  jm 
valid  saj  be  did  Md/  m  fact  betiere  t)i»l  thr 
of  the  sentence  would  and  iW 
t  iqnn  the  vajr  tliis  portMHi  of  his  tiiu 
vsB  aBfJored.' 

"  After  this  he  proceeded  to  another  psttn 
his  snbject,  and  spoke  of  our  sofferings,  of 
oor  fretting  our  agitations,  our  fean.  oor 
ft'eUeoess  and  want  of  power  both  in  actiM 
and  in  endurance. 

~  And  he  put  it  to  us  again. 

" '  Was  it  possible,  was  it  to  be  crediwi 
that  we  believed  in  the  itctiial  existence,  tt* 
actual  presence,  of  an  everlasting,  all-powerfi* 
all-JQst,  all-beneTolent  God,  when  we  fooW 
thus  impotenliv  worrv  oiirpelves,  and  "f' 
;u^i&$t  the  inevitable  course  of  events  ?' 

"  No,  it  was  plain  we  belieted  no  smb 
thing. 
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The  Lcrd^  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
nous,  lonff-sti^ering,  andfuil  of  mercy  and 
h,  did  not  exist  for  us. 
Did  we  ever  realize  to  ourselves  this 
meter  of  the  all-powerful  Being  upon  whicli 
rything  we  were  and  had  depended  ?  Did 
erer  actuallj  realize  what  infinite  wisdom 

power  united  to  infinite  goodness  and 
vj  must  be  ?  What  an  almight j  and  all- 
iteous  Father  must  be  1  What  such  a  Being 
it  necessarily  be  to  his  creatures — to  his 
dren?  And  though  sin,  and  death,  and 
Dw  were  in  the  world,  ought  we  not,  in 
imon  reason,  to  feel  assured  that  there  must 
a  benerolent  purpose  at  the  root  of  this 
ability  of  sin,  of  this  dispensation  of  death 
.  sorrow,  and  that  the  consummation  of  all 
igs  would  reveal  it  ? 

'  *  If  you  do  not  believe  that  the  Almighty 
ighteous,  benevolent,  and  wise,  say  so  at 
e.  Don^t  deceive  yourselves — declare  it 
ace  the  idea ;  and  you  will  soon  see  what 
lonstrous  contradiction  it  involves:  but  I 
7  any  of  you  to  believe  that. 
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* '  Bot  if  TDD  do  profess  to  beliere  (fast  nliHi 
■a  ntiimal  being  yrho  bclicres  in  God  al  all 
esa  be)p  beUeTiog.  make  Toorselrus  feel  ihi 
yga  ^dcre  it,  »rt  as  if  yoa  believed  it.  C*-'! 
jOMietres,  cast  jourselres  upon  God ;  lod 
ip  to  him  as  to  a  father  ;  trust  to  htm  uto 
a  father  ;  rcoeire  the  cross  of  moral  disdpUH 
bom  his  hands,  as  yon  voald  from  the  bodi 
of  the  visest  and  tcodercst  of  fathers— dnni 
the  appointed  portion  in  patience  and  faitli. 
and  ve  shall  find  it  the  healing  of  tout  souk 

-■Oh',  do  this— do  this;  don't  talk  abottl 
it.  but  do  it ;  don't  pretend  about  it,  but  ra- 
liie  it ;  don't  fancy  it,  but  feel  it. 

""The  promise  of  the  blessed  SaTiour  still 
be  realK  and  actuallj  fulfilled  in  your  life;: 
"  Ji'  ye  half  faith  but  as  a  arain  o/" wjwffln'' 
9frfK  ve  shall  more  mountuiiui.'' ' 


"  It  Tvas  as  if  a  mountain  was  hearcfi  ffW 
my   breast,  an   insupportable  load.    7>^^- 


1« 
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1, 1  knew  what  it  was  to  have  had  a  father ! 
y  icy  heart  melted  at  the  thought." 


There  was  a  break  in  the  MS.  here.  It 
ould  seem  that,  absorbed  by  the  new  train  of 
longhts  which  had  been  awakened,  and  by  the 
orkings  of  the  change  effected  in  her  character, 
ilia  had  made  less  use  tlian  usual  of  her  pen. 
» often  happens  so,  I  believe,  that  people  who 
re  Yery  deeply  moved  by  any  circumstance, 
lough  they  have  been  till  then  in  the  habit  of 
hording  their  thoughts  upon  paper,  find  the 
ieans  so  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  that 
liey  have  not  under  such  circumstances  recourse 
>it. 

So  it  seemed  in  this  case.  Many  weeks,  it 
^uld  appear,  had  elapsed  before  Lilla  took 
P  her  writing  again ;  and  from  that  time,  a 
^^nge  might  be  discerned  even  in  the  penning 

the  manuscript.  There  were  no  longer  those 
^ionate  expressions  of  feeling,  and  there 
^  no  longer  the  rapid,  hasty,  dashing  writing 
>vhich  they  had  been  set  down. 
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There  vu  an  appeanoce  of  ssool;.  ol 
temperaBce,    of    self-poaaessioii  JQ  tbl  KOK  1 
eTcn  lines  of  the  writing  itself. 

TTiis  history  of  a  heart  thus  went  on. 


"  That  ^ood  man  promised  as  that  we  i 
find  a  strange  change  ta^e  place  in  om 
if  we  once  experienced  what  it  was  reaflytfl  1 
beliore  in  God. 

'•  What  he  has  said  has  been  literally  ftl- 
filletl.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  niit 
mean  to  saj  that  I  have  not  had  nwBJ. 
many  hours  of  misgivings  and  despoodeDiT. 
doubt  and  coldness  ;  but  I  am  a  new  crealoK 
in  spite  of  tliaL 

"  I  was  not  contented — who  would  hw 
been  ? — with  that  one  scrraon.  I  was  but  Wl 
glad  to  put  m)'sclf  under  this  good  mM' 
teacliing.  I  have  become  ;i  regular  atteoW 
at  that  little  church  ;  and  every  time  I  h^""'' 
been  there,  hare  heard  something  or  other  v\aA 
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"^  scnred  to  (feepen  the  impression  the  first 
^OD  had  produced. 

**Hi8  discourses  seemed  to  have  for  their 
peciai  object  that  which  I  so  much  wanted, 
iQnelj,  the  establishment  of  habitual  religion 
the  character.  It  would  take  much  writing 
put  down  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  wise 
d  good  things  I  have  heard  from  him  ;  but 
I  have  got  mj  pen  in  my  hand,  I  am 
npted  to  put  down  some  part  of  what  he 
Id  US  yesterday.  He  was  discoursing  upon 
e  Tirtue  and  necessity  of  holding  by  our 
tiTictions. 

**  He  told  US  how  many  of  us  were  guilty 
^  the  weakness  of  holding  a  truth  by  halves 
^  H  were ;  and  he  enlarged  upon  the  means  to 
^  employed  for  diligently  cultivating  and 
lengthening  the  truths  we  had  received,  till 

« 

ley  became  an  habitual  part  of  our  minds. 
He  said  that  religious  truth,  being  so 
rtirely  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  belonging  to 
'at  portion  of  a  man's  complex  being,  which 
ay  be  called  more  especially  his  owriy  de- 
luded according  to  the  laws  instituted  by  the 


cirtiref J  esseotuS} 


i  tfe  ■»  «f  fwajpcr  na 
I  ^ov  Drrise  MmIb^ 

to  )mw  w  iftrim  vm  wmie  dependeot  iqM 

tKWtca  diU  Dui 
uuw  -v^ac  w  &anf  Beei  of  before  ve  ut 
iiiiu  )ui;  'aan  sar  «Be  «k>  voaM  exunine  into 
iM  suctcv  4t  liwiim  Bwl  tobM  find,  vhit 
A  -wjuitKunw  iiHiil  fciBl  tUs  exodse  affbided 
or  :ui{  "mi^Kse  beaiaes  of  the  sfiiritatl  bub; 
"law  X  iKuu^  «s  Ma  *■  actaal  commmuoB 
vm^ttivas  lin!  Aad  W  exhorted  CTOT 
tw  wruuAX  .^feanvs  to  obtUB  Aak  Uessii^ 
tc  luftsnir^.  »  pare,  affio^  fcrrcnt  sow  of 
??>j^nnc>  r»itn«s.    to  ^  carefol  jntiJa  of 

'  '7is!<  -Tij  ^asuf  a  aew  Tiew  to  aie. 
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^  the  term  is,  God  knows  with  how  little 
^ntion  or  care,  ss  a  sort  of  duty  which  it 
ould  be  impiety  to  neglect,  but  with  little 
Other  thought  about  it. 

**  Now  all  this  is  changed  ;  it  has  become  a 
atter  of  serious  endeayour  and  importance, 
hL  I  have  found  the  fruit  the  good  pastor 
romised  from  it;  my  sense  of  the  actual 
aJity  of  religion,  being  very,  very  much 
•lengthened. 


"  I  have  lived  so  long  in  this  sort  of  sleep 
F  death,  that  I  have  not  the  benefit  of  a  • 
ight  habit  of  thought.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
ifficolt  for  me  to  attain  that  equality  of 
dligious  feeling  which  my  kind  teacher  insists 
pon  so  much — neither  to  be  too  hot  nor  too 
Did. 

"  The  one  extreme  he  says  succeeds  the  other, 
^n  equable,  habitual,  natural,  quiet  reliance, 
^nfidence,  and  sense  of  individual  rcsponsi- 
Uity  is  what  he  would  desire  to  see  main- 
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tained  in  tlie  souL  Time,  he  assures  as,  ui 
persererancc  will  effect  this,  united  to  hiMtb 
endeavour  and  prayer  for  help. 

"  Ah,  that  pcrsererance !  It  ia,  indeed, 
the  crown  and  guardian  of  all  the  rtrtae^  ti 
he  told  us. 

''  To  humble  pereererance,  to  a  patieot  tm- 
Nuance  in  well-doing,  the  rcirwrd  pnnBwd 
18  great,  eren  eternal  life ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Not  60  art  thoa. — I  thank  thee^  God^  I  refuge  found 

at  last, 
IVom  Paanon's  fiery  impnlses  that  scathed  me  as 

they  passed; 
The  dried- up  eje,  the  feverish  pulse,  is  stilled,  and 

left  behind 
The  resignation  and  the  hope,  the  calm  and  equal 

mind  I" 

Readb,  Lines  on  DovUing  Sheep-Slate, 

I  FEAR  to  weary  your  patience  with  the 
etail  of  these  secret  aspirations  of  a  soul, 
'^liich  had  been  left  to  itself  for  so  many  years, 
Bd  was  dius  awakened  to  the  perception  of 
•e  higher  and  better  life. 

Some  it  will,  I  believe,  deeply  interest; 
'bers  will  turn  over  the  pages  wearily,  and 
^claim  at  the  tedium  of  the  author. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be. 

The  delineation  of  human  passions,  of  their 
^cities,  and  their  agonies  is  interesting  to 


I 


raa,  jbm  atxsoii. 
vam  ha^    SfaaO  the  i 

fef  iM,  nbiMi  koau 
i  W  okM  cdaatMia  fer  M 
fMCafelirf  t»liV-  ■m—'liiil.  1 
MMi^«faa»  iiiaoei  VCR  w 


■f" 


i.lhB^  Ac  tsami 


■  «f  tbe  pOTcr  of  thoev  tUs. 
ID  tfe  oDostitatiaa  of  est 
I  kii^  *W  ^tj  m  Oe  bodjr  or  otf  af 


viom  iiifuaivi  tBS«£f  BUR'  aad  Biore  iito  iht 
yvTTw'i  hij  :  loti  here  I  thiak  I  viO  stOfL  »i 
IK  ii$Ziit  mawwaifi  k  catuiJ;  vWk  Mr- 


':\y\i\  Tin:    vvr:xr;::n.  iw 

^^^aigletliorpe  at  length  having  finished,  laid 
^o^n  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

This  was  then  the  angel  whom  he  had  driven 
^Om  his  side;  this  the  celestial  companion 
'^hat  might  have  been  his — shedding  a  pure 
^Hd  holy  influence  upon  his  dark  and  dege- 
Jierate  life.  A  life  how  dark,  how  vulgar, 
Jtow  degenerated !  How  little  better  than  mere 
animal! 

For  what  is  it  but  to  be  a  mere  animal  to 
live  only  to  heap  up  gold — occupying  the  mind 
'With  mere  material  interests,  adding  figure  to 
figure,— casting  up,  deducting,  substracting, 
and  for  relaxation,  being  satisfied  with  the  mere 
aodmal  pleasures  of  every  day, — To  eat  and 
•Uep,  and  sleep  and  eat  again. — Day  foUow- 
^g  day,  as  that  of  the  poor  senseless  brute 
does;  without  connection,  without  progress, 
^thout  result,  except  indeed  so  far  as  the 
^^offers  are  concerned. 

But  was  it  all  over  1 

Was  she  gone  1  Had  she  really  left  this 
^iWh,  of  which  she  was  so  bright  an  inha- 
Vitantl 

VOL.  III.  H 


■  IB  li*  PhM^  iiiii  the  eanl'- 
■I  Mi  r^mlii,  ofTUdi  At 


jc  A  sran  w  i&KEttr  Wr — vhhwt  the  roa^ 
TrooKtam  as  va&  aionkd  froa  tbe  in- 
j1I^t«^  jc'  1  mI  nad  ixwl  vorid.  ^  bad  ^oite 

Oa.  laac  W  kadi  Wn  liKfr ! 

tt.%  saiu  htt  bofWiMB  Batnre  bad  beoi 
"r^jmoi  «:&&  >«fT  tbe  ev>n»oDest  rekotings  of 
att-TiiLTigr.  djiJ  ;£uE  Ik  lud  had  Ute  poor  dit- 
r.:v  :^'  iji-q^irr?  iSer  ch*  £rte  of  tkat  lorelT  »d 
»a<it;r  ckiid  of  he  frwnd! 

Bw  W  w  ^  awar.  lBdii&ieot--<r 
ri3h-;r  3>u«aaEeii  iUhi  offended.     And  nov  Us 
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:^7  and  his  heart  took  a  cruel  revenge,  and 

rets  the  most  poignant  agonized  him,  and 

pain  was  scarcely  to  be  endured. 

He  had  let  the  manuscript  fall  from  his 

id ;  and  still  he  sat  there,  his  eyes  fixed  on 

Jancy — following  that  pale  figure,  the  little 

r  in  her  hand,  as  she  crossed  the  threshold 

that  gloomy  prison. 

Se  sees  her  going  down  a  narrow  street  that 

ds  to  the  Thamea     He  follows  her.     She  is 

)roaching  the  water's  edge. 

[s  it  possible  ?     Will  all  her  sorrows  end 

re  ?     What !     After  all ! 

She  is  upon  the  edge — she  looks  into  the 

:k  depths  below.      She   stretches   out   her 

08 ;  one  name — ^it  is  his !  escapes  her  lips. 

And 

He  starts  with  a  loud  cry  from  his  chair, 
ens  wide  his  eyes,  as  one  suddenly  roused 
m  a  horrid  dream — staring  wildly,  as  if  fol- 
ding some  spectre.  Then  he  slowly  recovers 
nself,  falls  back  in  his  chair  again,  and  says — 
"  No — she  would  never  do  it/' 

H  2 
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dosiOTTM 


B  quite  right  in  that  condo! 
vho  has  followed    tlic  conrw  of 
1  and  change  of  character  of  whidi  I 
MToared  to  give  some  faint  indira-  n 
t  be  aware.     RcHpous  snbmissioQ —    " 
B  bdll  upon  love  and  hope — a  trat!- 
<fal  BafMSceiice  iu  the   Dirine  viU,  hoic-  ;| 
fW  ^pdfied — (loes  not   lead   to    lebellions  | 

h  ««t  vkfa  a  smse  of  holj  traaqtuQit;—  I 
t&fti  peace  of  God  which  iiidced  passe.=i  aQ 
tuhJH^taiidiiig — that  the  pale  and  wasted 
iiiotb»'.  darting  in  her  hand  the  thin,  ferer- 
W3!«ted  £i^as  of  her  little  boy — walked  fortli 
n^»tt  (hat  den  of  rice  and  misery  where  tbe 
tjDvv  bnlliuit  and  admired  Valentine  liad 
<.-aiW  his  earthlj  career. 

She  had  so&red  mnch  hy  him — much  in 

Jiis  criminal  indolgence  of  a  fttal  passion 
had  worked  the  roio  of  erery  one  connccteJ 
vvtDh  him. 

Ui£>  £ither  and  mother  had  fiaally  sxai 
tuider  the  cruel  sense  of  their  son's  ill  coodact 
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le  business,  which,  like  some  flourishing  tree, 
lose  branches,  filled  with  leaves,  had  afibrded 
urishment  to  numbers  of  happy  creatures, 
d  been  brought  to  ruin  ;  and  in  its  ruin  had 
reived  the  fete  of  all.  How  wide  spreading 
the  distress  when  such  a  house  as  that  of 
iubeney  falls  to  the  ground  ! 
What  bitter  grief  had  Lilla  felt  in  the  know- 
Ige  of  all  this !  How  had  her  heart  bled  for 
Jtress,  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
eviate ! 

Valentine  had  taken  this  as  he  took  the 
rt,  with  a  sort  of  reckless  indifference,  which 
acked  her  beyond  measure,  and  gave  her  more 
in  than  almost  anything  else. 
Those  are  pregnant  lines  of  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
i  "  Virgin  Widow.'' 

But,  oh !  beware  of  spendthrifts,  as  of  men 
Hiat,  seeming  in  their  youth  uot  worse  than  light, 
kVould  end  not  so,  but  with  the  season  change. 
Tor  time,  she  said,  that  makes  the  serious  soft, 
Turns  liglUness  into  lutrdiiess." 

Such  had  been  the  case  here. 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  sitting  down  in  a 
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itrr  small  room  in  a  pretty  little  retired  tiDi, 
-Khxii  he  bad  taken  upon  the  Surrey  side  of 
ii—di — ''this  is  not  so  bad.  aStcr  all.  Ck«r 
'^  Uh;  doo't  locA  so  Toe-begonc,  cbiE 
Wap  SR  bad,  but  they  might  have  W«n 
vane.  Wbat  letter  are  joa  pomg  orer  there, 
«^  soA  a  niefiil  risage  T' 

"S^w  Bind — don't  ask  me,  Valentiue. 
its  ar  «K  to  rex  roiuself.  I  am  glad  jod 
Srr  T^-5  riw.  t  am  sore  it's  rerj  fuvttj.  I 
.biJt  TTii — ooIt  »Tsh " 

*■  V<a,  vlnt  do  ;oo  'wish  ?  Naj,  if  ve  set 
]»  vvftbo:.  Aen  is  no  end  of  what  ve  ntij 
TOk  rev  kaov.' 

~  Wei.  aajr  wishes,"  said  she,  trying  tosmile, 
~  m  «t  ^  9ort  ooe  does  get  granted,  even  in 
^^    Torid.      I   vas   wishing  f(v  something 


-  I^  ▼tjoM  be  difficult  to  get,  I  should 
ilioi.  j««t3^  tiut   ve  are  in  a  natshell  al- 

"  A!:'  cii:  :bere  are  smaller  nntshells  tlup 

:li.^ — A3il  Then  i  think " 

-  Wtf^.  when  Toa  think.    I  »iah  to  HeaTen 
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a  could  help  thinking.  Whftfe's  the  use  of 
inking  1''  said  he,  with  impatience.  *'If  I 
«e  took  to  thinking,  do  you  think  I  should 
4  have  a  knife  at  mj  throat  T 

Sieh  expressions  always  distressed  and 
i^tened  her  exceedingly.  She  knew  there 
16  no  use  remonstrating,  that  it  was  yain 
•  preach  patience,  fiEU*  less  to  attempt  to  bring 
i  reflection,  and  that  repentance  which  might 
ad  to  renovation.  Valentine's  mind  seemed 
ute  incapable  of,  or  obstinately  determined 
^unst,  serious  thought.  And  if  he  were  ever 
'  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  brought  to 
bk  seriously  for  a  moment  or  two,  it  only 
ded  in  some  desperate  expression  of  this 
ture.  It  seemed  as  if  endurance  of  pain 
^  impossible  to  him.     He  must  either  shake 

off,  or  end  the  paroxysm  at  once  by  a 
Bperate  resolution. 

His  usual  resource  was  in  a  sort  of  thought- 
ifi  levity  of  spirits,  which  enabled  him,  as 

seemed,  to  escape  reflection  either  upon 
e  past  or  the  future.     This  was  aided  by  a 
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f  viiidi,  in  this  case,  vasmoet 

Ike  w^aatff  af  all  the  iaferior  members  of 
■  ^ert  oitaUilBat  like  tltat  of  Mr.  Danle- 
■>;;  »>i»  nddnlf  thro-n  out  of  emplo;- 
WB^  ;  if  apd  BtK  anfitted  for  other  occnja- 
^tm.  vh>  kid  hem  letaioed  there  ia  a  «i»t  of 
fiMMi^il  Aatkj,  jod  of  a  rariety  of  otba^ 
■■t  or  kv  Iven  In*  the  rain  of  a  great  boose 
«f  fe^noK.  bad  pxvtd  the  heart  of  Lilla  iar 
mrr  x^ia  her  on. 

:^te  iad  wade  ctoj  ^ort  in  her  power  to 
T^Be^r  l^CB,  asd  ber  endeaTours  in  their 
awaaif  aad,  n  Baiij  instances,  succeeded  in 
J^!taEE%   tfe   ai^vtiine   to  these  innoceol 

£%&  I  bare  aot  space  to  enlarge  upon  tbese 
:3£3aiiX£  of  ber  ^oodness,  nor  upon  the  imaj 
■:S  -^ai  fwnJGB  of  her  life  which  followed, 

fVrf<-ttaI  BK^irtone  itself^ — the  bitteresl 
ex^vrxKe.  is  iaeficctaal  to  work  anj  beneficii>I 
v-iiige  apjo  a  diaiacter  like  that  of  Yika- 
i-rt.     Yog  see  him  in  a  cottage  in  Snrrej" 


,-  i 
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>v,  but  you  already  know  how  the  history 
nrminated. 

And  that  Valentine  Daubeney  died  in  the 
"feet. 

And  I  return  to  Lilla,  to  relate  what  Mr. 
tniglethorpe  and  Mrs.  Benfield  so  vainly  lan- 
niflhed  to  know,  namely,  what  became  of  her 
Rer  she  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
rison,  and  gone  forth  a  houseless  wanderer 
ith  her  little  boy  in  her  hand. 


OHAPTBR  V 

"  If  thou  have  lored, '  not  viirij  Ik 

If  Fate  bave  Bevcred,  or  huih  i 

If  in  thine  ear  «tiU  ring  tbe  lart  fii 

And  tlic  whole  fitce  of  earth  to 

Chain  ilown  the  tempest  in  thj  yt 

Mas.  Acton  Tq 

Melted  to  the  heart  bj  t 
tender  compassion  vith  vhich  f 
the  rapid  decline  and  death  of 
husband  ;  everj  thought  sooth 
by  the  divine  inflnence  of  thi 
givcncss  nhich  she  had  extend 
and  the  patience  with  ■which 
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^t  is  she  to  do  with  herself  now  ? 
^▼er   was    creature  in  ciyilized  coontry 
^  desolate.     She  had  neither  relation,  noor 
section,  fiiend,  nor  monej,  not  eyen  where 
tj  her  head. 

be  had  not  a  property  in  the  world  bat 
wedding-ring,  a  small  locket  which  con- 
k1  her  father's  hair,  and  the  watch  which 
ad  given  her.  These  three  valuables  she 
retained  in  the  midst  of  all  her  neces- 
I,  chiefly  through  sentiment ;  but  the  sen- 
it  justified  by  reason,  as  she  was  thus 
Dot  entirely  without  resource, 
le  funeral  was  over ;  she  had  stood  there 
her  little  boy,  with  a  face  calm,  patient, 
tearless,  and  seen  the  plain  pauper's  coffin 
k  enclosed  what  had  been  once  so  much 
ty,  spirit,  and  intelligence,  lowered  into 

p*a¥e. 

le  had  heard  the  earth  rattle  upon  the 
18  dust  was  committed  to  dust,  and  ashes 
ihes,  ^^  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
ed  resurrection,'^  a  hope  she  ventured  to 
rtauL  even  for  hinu      For  had  he  not 


I 


ffoAj  sAved  and  decplj  npcuted'.  lal 
kai  aot  vlat  fTpwrioB  vu  in  bis  pam  bus 

It  w  a  givj  moAy  monung,  aikI  the  fi)| 
hj  ^on  Ae  atneCs,  and  gave  a  calm  ndifr 
ekslj  air  bi  tibe  some,  vliich  acconkd  nO 
vitk  ^  teader  gnmtj  of  her  feelii^  ^ 
CBrtiap  ana  look  haA  apoD  tbe  walls  of  lb 
pii^  cf  vUeh  Ak  vas  nov  for  erer  to  takr 
laav^  aha  valked  do«i/  down  FkeMwi, 
Mikm;  IieT  vaj  qoietljr  sod  stcadilj. 

S)k  lud  faa<5  time  eooogh  duFiDg  tLe  li» 
fe»  ■'eeia  of   Valentine's   illness,  wheQ  she 
became  avore  that  its  fatal  tcnniDatioQ 
ineTitable,  to  review  her  situation,  and  deltf- 
mine   upon  what   coarse  she  should  porsnt' 
Destitute  she  was.  atterlj  dcstitate  as  bs 
this  worid  was  concerned — destitute,  kt  d« 
forsaken.      If  she    had    neither  friends 
means,  was  deserted  \>\  all,  and  st«pfd  it 
povertj  to  the  verv  lips,  she  was  rich  in  f»i'^ 
There  was  one  unchanging  friend  upun  vljoai 
she  rested,  and  her  heart  was  tilled  willi  a»" 
fidence  and  courage.     The  worst  that  W" 
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tjpen  to  her  and  to  her  poor  little  sou, 
2Mld  be  to  die  in  each  other  s  arms.  If  all 
m  resources  to  which  she  looked  with  hope 
cold  £eu1  her,  there  would  be  the  parish 
Drkhonse  to  take  them  in,  or  the  stones  of 
id  street,  it  was  indifTerent  which,  to  die 
Mm* 

It  would  be  but  a  few  years  sooner  or  later, 
bose  who  lie  on  beds  of  down  curtained 
itfi  crimson  and  purple,  must  all  die — must 
1  die  alone,  even  though  surrounded  with 
lends — must  go  through  the  last  dark  hour 
udded,  except  by  Ilis  spirit,  who  would  not 
nake  her  in  her  solitude. 

And  then  there  was  this  boy,  this  child  she 
aid  in  her  hand,  this  treasure  so  inestimably 
3ir.     Whilst  she  had  him  she  had  not  only 

source  of  interest,  a  motive  for  struggling 
1»  but  a  source  of  the  sweetest  pleasure, 
be  never  looked  upon  him  but  with  that 
alightful  intensity  of  affection  and  admira- 
(m,  of  delight  and  interest,  which  renders 
db  ties  ineffably  dear. 

The  boy  was  now  about  six  years  old. 


As  lie  LTCW  older,  OTcry  qi 
delight  a  mother  seemed  ti 
spontaneously.  A  power  o' 
meat,  a  most  generous  disp< 
ligence  almost  poweifoUj  I 
excessive  susceptibility  to  extc 
either  of  pleasure  and  pain,  v 
alarmingly  interesting. 

He  had  entered  the  Torld 
his  mother,  leaned  from  thi 
its  pomps  and  pleasures,  a 
sorrow  and  anxiety,  vas  ^ell  f 
herself  the  strong  loTing  att 
little  child.  From  his  birth 
inseparable :  she  had  lived  ii 
him,  and  the  boy  liad  shared 
of  her  life ;  from  the  mei 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  ha( 
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\rith  him  there,  as  he  stood  by  her 
side  holding  the  needles  for  his  mother  as  she 
worked. 

To  be  by  her  side,  to  assist  her  in  any  way 
his  strength  and  years  would  permit,  seemed 
*o  be  his  chief  happiness.  There  was  little 
^  tke  playfulness  of  the  child  about  him,  and 
yet  he  seemed  neither  dull  nor  melancholy. 
Qiiiet  and  observing  rather,  his  large,  intelligent 
*y©s  fixed  attentively  upon  objects,  as  if  en- 
^Joar^vouring  to  comprehend  them  in  all  their 
J^cftcrings. 

lie  was  a  tall  child  for  his  age,  rather  too 
™^der,  his  features  regular,  and  his  eyes 
'^tt^^ffkably  fine.  His  hair,  which  his  mother 
in  Xihe  midst  of  all  her  occupations  and  pre- 
^^^^^^pations  could  never  bear  to  neglect,  hung 
m  hrgd  flowing  curls  over  his  little  shirt 
colXar. 

Iliat  the  young  and  deserted  woman  clung 

^      this  boy  with  a  fondness  passing  the  love 

^^     mothers,  will  surprise   no  one ;  nor  that 

"^'^  most  interesting  and  cheering  occupation 

^^*ring  her  dismal  abode  in  the  Fleet  Prison 
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had  been  the  cultivation  of  hid  minA 
her  endearoiirs  were  ceaseless  so  to  nKM 
circumstances  around  her,  so  to  atow 
(ioticicncies  by  }ier  o\tn  cxcrtiou^  tbaftd 
:^uld  neither  be  checked  in  bis  M| 
vekipment,  nor  msde  unhappr  in  thei 
the  strange  compaaiouship  in  vbich  h^ 
Site  kept  bim  constantlr  bj  hcfj 
flfer^  dmj  wcompanicd  bim  in  a  vaB| 
^  priMB,  ud  stroTB  to  amisc.  ocei) 
fern  hi*  mind  br  evcrr  means  in  bei 
Tb  «aliTc«  his  sfotits  had  indeed  ba 
ihaa  i^  MsU  do.  Yooi^  moir  cob 
..if  kif  iKva  ^  were  vanled  fw  thai  ; 
did  vim  she  cochL  and  ^  did  mai 
Wt  v^  xtw«&  h«t  BOt  uthappj. 

lis  Imv  ftr  &2$  Mother  w  note 
wsam  mubnr  I2aac  aa  aJBeeOM.  He  < 
JtfT  Y^  t  ^arn.'G^.'v.  raw  «v«i  at  h£<  ^ 

i"xr>^iatic-  unJ  noDatmi  emv  |Tttali 
^QKOK  Jia».  JoA  sJiiT  sir«£T  «a&d 
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Actrstareet  together,  upon  that  dull,  sunless 

Thej  walked  in  silence  a  considerable  time, 
IT  they  had  both  been  crying  very  much 
efore  they  bade  farewell  to  poor  Valentine's 
nre. 

The  crowd  rushed  up  one  way,  and  the 
»wd  hurried  down  the  other, — the  stream  of 
nkoan  life  flowed  upon  each  side  of  them; 
Dt  they  seemed  little  to  heed  it.  Mother 
id  child  pursued  their  way  quietly  along, 
ley  came  to  Charing-cross.  Then  the  little 
Dy  began  to  lift  up  his  head  and  look  about 
im;  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  statue  and 
le  open  space,  and  he  began  to  cheer  up  a 
tde;  and  as  his  mother  took  the  way  to 
pring  Gardens,  and  they  came  to  the  end  of 
Tew-street,  and  the  cheering  green  of  trees 
dd  gardens  which  he  had  not  scfen  for  a 
9TJ  long  time,  saluted  him,  his  little  heart 
^an  to  feel  lighter,  and  his  tongue  was 
[doosed,  and  he  began  his  prattle  with — 

"  Where  are  we  going  to,  mamma  1" 

"  Across  the  Park,  my  love." 

VOL.  III.  1 
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"^  And  rtoB  next?" 

•^  To  a  «hop  I  happen  to  know." 

"  And  then — i" 

"  "Thai,  I  am  going  to  look  for  a  fcoi 
water." 

So  she  turned  tovarda  tbe  Birdcage  WiL 
at  tlut  time  a  moDotODOUB  »ill  betwi'«D  nm 
«f  sombre  looking  treei,  and  proaeed«d  A 
Ae  came  to  tlte  tntniog  into  Pimlico. 

••Ob,  mamma!  don't  let  us  go  into  i" 
nastT  streets  again ;  these  trees  are  bo  pnf'i 

-■  Mv  lore,   it  is  only  for  a  short  imt  ' 
hare  business  to  do  in  that  little  street.  WjIw. 
And  after  thai  I  shall  take  you  quite 
ftom  ihe  town,  I  hope." 

The  httle  boT  made  a  joyful  cselamiiw 
at  this,  and  walked  on  by  tbe  side  of  ^ 
qaiet  and  rcsolred  mother,  withont  fft^^ 
again. 

She  entered  a  little  shop,  in  an  ol^ 
street,  where  sat  a  little,  grey-haired  oiJ  »■* 
with  siwctaiJes  on  nose,  surrouctied  ''" 
licking  clocks  and  watches  of  ratbor  a  con""'"' 
description.     The  watches  Mere  mosllj  ^^^ 


\H 
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Miches  of  all  sorts,  of  old-fashioned  shapes 
il  sizes ;  and  the  clocks  were  in  mahogany 
^8,  without  any  of  those  elaborate  oma- 
^nts  with  which  time-keepers  are  most  often, 
w-a-days,  adorned. 

The  old  man  held  a  watch  in  his  hand, 
ieh  he  was  taking  to  pieces;  he  laid  it 
rn,  however,  as  she  entered,  and  saying, 
Vhat  would  you  be  pleased  to  want,  ma'am  V 
(e,  and  offered  her  a  chair. 
She  sat  down  upon  it ;  for  she  was  beginning 
feel  faint  and  exhausted,  making,  as  she 
I  so,  room  for  her  little  boy  to  sit  down  by 
r.  It  was  some  little  time  before  she 
smed  to  have  recovered  herself  sufficiently 
speak,  and  it  was  then  with  an  unsteady, 
tering  voice  that  she  said — 
"  Joseph  Wilkinson.^' 

"  That  is  my  name,  ma'am,''  said  the  man ; 
Hit  you  have  the  advantage  of  me." 
"  It  is  not  likely  that  you  should  remember 
j;  for  I  must  be  sadly  altered  since  you 
w  me  last ;  but,  perhaps,  you  have  not  alto- 
ther  forgotten  Mrs.  Valentine  Daubeney  ?" 

I  2 


I    Xo,  likss  tcr, 
'  sluIL    But  joD, 
M^L    wmym  w^  be  bir  !" 
1l«j«^  iwk  ^Bd  ^^btlT,  and  said- 
*  %•  traa  ^M^L — ]  «■  dnt  person  tIu 
immmm  m^  ViIbii    DMbeuii;." 
*Sivr  ^M  ■a!''   cried  the  old  mu. 
vAmk  «  «hMid  te  I  kvd  tliiiigs  veui 
HBB  ami  mumi  «ilfc  Mr.  Takntine, — mam 
h  most  of  xa. 
ash, — iritli  afl!" 
'^  Tfl^  Wb.     Il  «as  a  ^nat  ntio;  and  ret, 
Jl^  J  ^wt'  vtn.  sat  hts*.  I  tzttst  you  hare  been 
Ai)V^  m  sflmf  dtswe.  lo  k«^  rour  head  sbore 

'  Xa.  Tpa^iii :  be  ts  dead :"  and  toolaiig 
7/imi^  T^Ktm  ha$.  IjoIf  dart  sbop, — **  he  left 
xuf^Bf  ioedDcsf  of  his;  batsomeTajorodiff 
1  ina^  hat  i  {wr  hand  of  it,  though  I  do 
•u}  t<esL  ani  nuBue  to  pick  up  enougb 
i:  kirn-  K>iT  aad  sool  together;  br  r^ 
Uzstii  and  pami^  the  men's  ntcbes  to 
T^::<v  wSii)  «iiri  aboot  here.  He  vhose 
.-'::^«YBK!i¥  are  obIt  amn^  the  poor,  is  lib 
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be  poor  himself.  I  cannot  make  much 
it." 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  But  you  manage  to 
e ;  and  that  is  what  some  of  us,  I  fear,  shall 
id  a  very  diflBcult  matter." 
The  old  man  looked  at  the  speaker  more 
tentively,  at  this  remark.  He  seemed  scan- 
ng  the  style  of  her  dress  and  appearance. 
e  looked  grave  and  sorrowful  when  his 
lamination  was  finished ;  shook  his  head ; 
tired  to  his  place  behind  the  counter,  took 
}  his  watch  again,  and  said  nothing. 

She  was,  indeed,  dressed  in  a  manner  which 
^spoke  the  extremest  poverty.  Her  black 
3wn  could  scarcely  be  called  black,  it  was  so 
orn  and  rusty,  and  though  neatly  put  on, 
ad  carefully  mended,  was  shabby  to  the  last 
Bgree;  her  plain  black  bonnet  was  drawn 
^•er  her  face,  and  tied  only  with  one  small 
iece  of  black  ribbon.  Her  little  bo/s  dress 
as  somewhat  better ;  but  it  was  only  a  second- 
ind  suit,  which  she  had  procured  for  him  in 
le  prison;  it  was  too  short  for  him,  every 
ay,  and  the  slender  ancles  and  thin  wrists. 


■     lia             TOta,  tae  atcxgrb. 

•mUtk  Aat  taaH,  delicate  hands,  protruded  an 

iadifir  tro. 

Aad  7«C  both  mother  suid  child  had  an 

AlBctioB,  erm  id  ttiese  humble  g&nnente. 

^L          "  Caa  I  be  of  anr  use  to  you,  madsinr 

^m      4b  M  vaidt-makcT  broke  silence  by  sATing, 

^      -I  flboold  be  TCTT  ^»d  indeed  if  I  cont'd  do 

Myllang  fer  jva  or  yoni's.     1  am  not  goin: 

to  fatp*  that  joa  felt  for  me  in  the  midst   | 

of  Tonr  own  trouble-* ;  and  wlicn  I  waa  sick, 
and  almost  bed-ridden,  thrown  aside,  as  it 
vere  a  f»ece  of  old,  oselesa  lumber,  in  the 
confosion  of  thoae  terrible  dajti,  yon  did  not 
f<H;get  that  I  had  once  been  a  valued  serruit 
of  old  Mr.  Daabeney,  though  I  vas  past  work 

"  I  was  Tery  sorry  for  yon,  Joseph  Wil- 
kinson. It  seemed  to  me  that  your  fete  was 
almost  the  hardest  of  any  among  us  all" 

"  0,  yes,  madam,  I  was  worn  out  in  tbe 
service  of  the  house.  I  had  beeu  au  old 
porter  there;  and  many's  the  cold,  and  wet, 
and  weaiy  walk   I   have  been  forced  to  gt, 
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aTiDg  irind  and  weather,  upon  their  business. 
ot  that  I  complain  of  it ;  it  was  my  calling. 
-1  was  there  to  do  it ;  but  not  being  a  very 
snmg  man,  at  any  time,  leading  this  life  of 
qxmore  did  that  sooner  for  me  than  it  does 
ir  most,  and  I  was  a  done-for  old  man, 
lippled  with  spasms  and  rheumatisms,  before 
ly  tune/' 
^  Old  Mr.  Daubeney  had  been  very  kind  to 

''Indeed  had  he.  That  was  a  good  man, 
(Hi  a  kind  master,  if  ever  one  there  was.  He 
ud  his  servants  handsomely  and  well  From 
«  head  clerk  to  the  boy  who  swept  the 
>or8-— everybody  shared  in  the  prosperity  of 
%t  house.  It  was  natural,  and  could  not  be 
Iped,  that  all  should  likewise  share  in  the 
b  of  its  faU.'' 

^  He  was  a  good  and  generous  man.  It  is 
tor  grandfather,  Walter,  that  we  are  talking 
t)ut — I  have  often  told  you  of  him." 
"  He  was  not  only  generous  to  those  who 
ryed  him,  but  he  did  more.  He  was  not 
ntented  with  paying  them  handsomely  whilst 
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ihej  coiild  serre  him;  he  diil  idotc,  (h  vm 
— he  never  forsook  an  old  semint:  l!iift.-«ltf 
were  worn  out  in  his  scrrice,  as  I  tu,  m«t 
wanted  a  comfortable  pillow  for  their  old  i^ 
"  On  that  miserable  day,"  Jowpli  Viliima 
went  on.  "  wlien  the  house  stopped  papxil 
— shall  1  ever,  ever  forget  it  ? — No,  noi  jw 
DOT  any  one  else  who  had  aojUiing  to  do  t4 
it — what  was  to  became  of  me? — !*«« 
to  be  thrown  aside  as  a  uselcas  piece  of  hif 
ber,  as  I  said — my  Tcry  existence  'm  i 
ilanger  of  being  forgotten,  amid  the  iufferiup 
of  so  many  others,  much  more  important  ni 
the  world  than  I — and  worthy,  eictllent  ^■ 
Daubcney,  pcor  man,  dying  of  a  broken  hart 
-that  very  day,  and  dead  the  very  neit  (Isj" 
audthewailings  and  lamentations  over Iiis  mi* 
and  over  bis  death — who  was  hkcly  to  thiiii 
>>f  iioor  old  Joseph?  But,"  and  hispreTfJ* 
boi30  to  twinkle  aad  to  moisten,  "  tht're  tiJ 
cue  in  that  dismal  hour  goin^-  about,  iif »" 
;;ii^^I  of  mercy,  ministering  to  all  the  suffered 
Jio  (.vuJd  get  near,  and  sceuiin;!  quite  to  foHf 
xhit  she  was  a  beggar  herst-jf.  and  that  alliiff 
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txffj  and  grandeur  were  over.  Is  that  your 
m  little  boy,  Mrs.  Valentine  Daubeney  1" 
The  answer  was  a  gentle  pressure  to  the 
irt  of  the  young  mother,  who  sat  there 
leady  feeling  a  sense  of  consolation,  like 
im,  healing  the  wounds  of  her  bosom. 
Yes,  human  life  often  and  often  anticipates 
e  sentence  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Our 
lite  and  crimes  start  up,  when  years  and 
•re  are  gone  by,  in  fearful  retribution ;  and 
e  bread  that  has  been  cast  upon  the  waters 
tarns  to  us  again. 

Was  it  not  a  great  and  real  comfort,  in  this 
HIT  of  destitution,  to  find  a  grateful  remem- 
mce  of  past  semces  from  the  only  human 
ing  to  whom  she  felt  she  could  apply  ?  But 
ks  it  not  a  far,  far  greater,  in  those  days  of 
ter  distress,  to  have  the  memory  of  her 
Qerous  sympathy  with  a  poor,  helpless,  in- 
!&ificant  old  creature  thus  brought  back  in 
^t  recollection  1 

She  felt  healed,  warmed,  comforted  — 
^(Higer  and  better;  and  the  deep  depression 
ibie  upon  her  pale,  determined  countenance 


F  «ff  i^HlUBg  1ik» 

e  mmam,  pltw^ 
fc>V  bit  U  Inte 


d^Ii 


E  MK.  V  iafe  W— ikat  lad;  tbeie^i 


K,  Ah  vben  I  koev  bf 

WfT  f?^*  :^"c  ^*^  •■  CTer  I  bdield— ey« 
fc  'uac&  Be  ^es.  B<  iIk  tdd  song  uja,  tbej 
mBSr  -vae-     Esa^bod;  vaa  t«7  prood  and 

-^  A^'  wm^mmA  be.  lookmg  ap  fitHQ  the 
ink  iM^'s  fcce  to  UU'i,  vbflat  be  laid  bis 
^.  »ithiwJ  baad  span  tbe  diild's  delicate 
fae^Sw  ~  aad  I  icaeaiber  tiiat  daj  as  if  it  woe 
bat  ToCodaT.  I  sat  erring  in  a  corner  of  tbe 
semaia  balL  I  had  cooie  for  my  ireek'f 
aliowanoe— bat  bless  me,  wbo  was  tfierc  to 
pav  H  to  me  ?  It  vai  mj  dailj  bread ;  bat  it 
Tag  not  tkcit  I  vas  thinking  of — for  was  not 
the  master  abore  stein  an  his  deatb-bed?  and 
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i  not  tbe  house  of  Daubeney  stopped  pay- 
it? 

*They  jostled  ine  about,  and  seemed  to 
nk  the  poor  old  whimpering  fellow  sadly  in 
)  way ;  and  I  was  getting  up  to  go,  when 
vn  comes  a  beautifol  young  lady,  in  a  white 
vn,  flying  about  her  like  the  robes  of  an 
Ijd  in  a  picture,  and  shining  hair  drawn 
md  her  head  quite  plain,  and  her  black  eyes 
foil  of  anxiety ;  and  *  I  thought  to  find  a 
I  her^'  says  she. 

"  *  No,  madam,  there's  no  fire  here/ 
•*  *  And  who  are  you,  pray  V  she  said, 
ning  up  to  me  so  kindly ;  *  you  look  very 
from  well.  Ah  I  it  is  old  Joseph,'  for  she 
ollected  me.  *Poor  Joseph!  I  fear  you 
i  be  a  greater  sufferer  than  almost  any  of 

*•  *  It  was  my  daily  bread,'  you  may  recol- 
ti  madam,  that  I  said ;  ^  but  what  mattered 
t  in  the  distress  of  so  many  better  and 
ater  than  I V 
* '  I  do  not  see  why,  on  that  account,  your 
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sufferings  vnW  be  less  to  yoiirself.  Hate  yot 
bad  your  allowance  paid?' 

"  •  I  was  just  coming  for  it." 

"  'And  jou  have  not  got  it?' 

"'No,' I  said. 

"  And  out  came  your  purso  to  p&y  it  mfc 
I  would  have  refused ;  but  you  persisted,  uA 
forced  uic  to  take  half,  and  that  was  all  I  Tould 
tale.     But  that  was  not  all. 

"It  va&  a  kind  deed  to  help  the  poor  old 
man  on  that  cruel  day.      But  that  was  not 


"  Do  yon  remember  the  day  that  beau- 
tiful yoQDg  lady  came  to  visit  me  in  the  com- 
fortable little  den  I  had  made  for  myself. 
She  vas  in  deep,  deep  black  then,  and  her 
cbc^s  were  rerj  pale,  as  they  are  nov;  and 
her  beaatifiil  bladt  eyes,  that  used  to  be  as 
bh^t  as  two  stats,  were  all  dimmed,  I  beliere, 
vitb  <TTiDg.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  yoor 
oVi  man.' 

~  1  «-*$  90  glad  in  those  days  to  find  I  owld 
Iv  of  any  use — eo  troly  schtj  fiw  yon  all,' 
^xlLOla! 
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She  felt  a  sort  of  modest  shame  at  having 
^  good  deeds  thus  dwelt  upon,  sweet  as  the 
iiembrance  was;  and  she  attempted  to 
^rmpt  the  narration. 

But  the  old  man  was  garrulous  and  fond  of 
king ;  and  he  had  a  verj  good  and  grateful 
irt,  and  loved  to  enlarge  upon  the  benefits 
had  received. 
3o  he  would  go  on  : — 
'I  shall  never  forget  your  coming  in  that 
r.  I  had  been  sitting  very  forlorn,  thinking 
at  would  become  of  me ;  and  resolved  that 
lust  sell  most  part  of  my  scanty  furniture, 
»k  up  from  this  little  comfortable  place, 
i  go  to  some  poor  lodging,  there  to  live 
on  what  the  sale  of  my  goods  should 
ng  me ;  and  when  that  was  done,  go  and 
>  in  the  workhouse,  or  starve  in  a  jail  .  .  . 
ben  in  comes  this  angel  again,  like  a 
evenly  messenger  still,  though  robed  in  black 
fihe  was,  and  sorrowful  as  she  looked. 
**  *  How  do  you  do  to-day,  Joseph  Wilkin- 
I  ?'  she  began  ;  '  I  have  had  so  much  to  do 
it  I  could  not  possibly  get  to  you  sooner ; 
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but  I  have  thonglit  a  great  deal  of  jott,  tlion^  ] 
there  were  8o  many  to  think  of,  because  I  li6-  I 
licve  you  are  the  oldeet  and  most  helpleas  of  1 
them  all. 

"  I  said,  I  did  not  know  vUat  la  the  vorld 
to  do ;  tliat  I  was  at  my  wit't)  eod ;  that  [ 
must  get  what  I  could  by  the  sale  of  my  littk 
belongings,  and  when  that  was  done  I  must  ^ 
to  the  workhouse,  or  starve  in  the  streets- 
was  much  one  to  me,  I  said,  wliich 
the  thought  of  the  workhouse  made  me  i 
miserable," 

"  Is  it  80  Tcry,  very  bad  a  place  ? "  inter- 
rupted Lilla,  anxiously ;  "  Must  one  be  Tery, 
very  wretched  there?" 

"  What  can  you  expect,  my  dear  lady,  from 
those  who  are  the  chief  inmates  of  such  places! 
Honest  poverty  seldom  sinks  so  low,  it  is  my 
belief.  It  is  drunkenneBs,  debauchery,  idle- 
ness, and  vice,  which  chiefly  ccune  thert 
Pretty  company  for  an  honest  nnfortun^  (rfd 
man  to  fall  into  I" 

"But  arc  there  no  distinctioDst  Coarse 
bread,  and  scanty  food,  and  mean  dottun^  I 
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x)ii)d  submit  to ;  but  is  one  forced  into  such 
x>iDpaii7  as  that  1     Mj  child  \" 

And  she  threw  her  arms  round  him  as  he 
wt  upon  the  counter  before  her. 

"  Why,  as  for  the  bread  and  meat,"  replied 
the  old  man,  'Mt's  not  to  complain  of.  The 
bread  is  the  best  white  bread,  and  1^  meat 
more  than  manj  an  honest  hard-working  fel- 
low can  ever  afford  to  his  familj ;  but  it's  the 
company.  The  wretched  debasement  of  the 
company.  Oh,  madam,  my  heart  was  bleed- 
ing at  the  thought  of  that  !'* 

^'Ahr  cried  Lilla;  "better  feed  the 
body  more  hardly,  and  make  some  proTi'sion 
for  the  wants  of  the  soul.  What  I  all  herd 
together  ?  No  plan  for  separating  the  unfor- 
tunate from  the  bad  Y' 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  ma'am.  They  do  it  in  prisons ; 
but  do  not  think  of  doing  it  in  the  workhouse. 
They  are  all  poor,  suffering,  ill-used  men  and 
women  there,''  replied  Mr.  Wilkinson,  with 
bitter  irony. 

"That  I  was  not  a  miserable,  wretched 
creature,  breathing  out  my  last  breath  within 
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t  what  they  hare  been  quarrelling  about  all 
18  time.  .  •  .  Blessed  are  the  peace  makers/' 
^  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  plan  suc- 
kled so  well,''  said  Lilla,  who  was  now  reallj 
^nning  to  get  tired  of  the  subject,  and 
nous  to  proceed  to  the  business  she  came 
on.  ^^I  am  glad  jou  found  yourself  so 
nfortable  with  your  cousin ;  he  seemed  to 
to  be  a  kind-hearted,  reasonable  man." 
"  And  so  he  proved.  Quite  diflFerent  from 
at  I  thought,  or  I  should  nerer  have  quar- 
led  with  him.  It's  a  pity  people  should 
itake  one  another  so,  and  .  .  .  ." 

*  But  I  am  come  upon  business  to-day,  Mr. 
Ikinson,"  and  taking  out  her  watch,  and 
king  at  it  for  the  last  time,  "  It  is  already 
t  two  o'clock,  and  I  have  no  time  to  lose." 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  I  was  always 
fond  of  talking ;  and  somehow  you,  and 
sight  of  that  young  gentleman  set  me  oflF ; 

;  pray  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? " 
'*  Tell  me  the  value  of  this  watch  and  this 
le  gold  locket ;  lend  a  pound  upon  them, 
i  get  what  you  can  for  them." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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ii  jou  since  the  last  time  jou  were  so  good 
to  visit  this  place  V 

*  Badly  enough,  badly  enough,  Joseph/' 
*^  Oh,  me !  that  I  should  have  this  to  hear 
m  you, . . .  And  your  dress.  • . .  Excuse  me, 
•8.  Valentine,  pray  excuse  me ;  what  is  be- 
ne of  the  young  gentleman  V' 
^  He  died  in  much  distress,  and  was  buried 
3  morning,'^  said  Lilla,  in  a  low,  trembling 
% ;  ''  and  I  and  his  little  boy  are  cast  upon 

wide  world,  and  this  is  all  we  have.     But 
*e  is  a  God  above,  and  He  will  not  forsake 
^  who  put  their  trust  in  Him." 
lie  old  man  gazed  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
rend  aflfection,  and  said, — 

I  always  thought  there  was  an  angel 
x-e  me  when  you  were  there.    But  what  do 

mean  to  do,  you  beautiful  young  creature^ 
kis  wicked  town,  where  so  many— every 

that  rolls  over  our  heads — perish,  or  far, 
vorse,  through  poverty  and  temptation  1^ 

Poor  things!  But  they  have  not  a  little 
d  with  them.  Alas,  for  penury!  But  for 
ptation? — No,   Joseph.     We  may  peridli 

K  2 
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for  want — that  must  be  as  God  pleases.  Bit 
I  trust  and  feel  sure  He  will  not  saffer  roc  lo 
fall  into  any  gricvons  temptation.  Bnt  ^11 
you  advance  me  the  pound?" 

"  And  what  will  yon  do  with  it  ?  Vixn 
will  you  go  V 

"  To  some  respectable  lodging  for  the  nijk 
which  you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  tell  me  of 
To-morrow,  I  must  thini  of  what  1  can  do  W 
maintain  this  little  boy  and  myself." 

"  An  honest  lodging-house,  and  for  «* 
uight !  AVhere  must  that  he  ?  I  am  alhii 
coming  on  foot  to  .  .  .  ." 

"  Dressed  as  I  am,  do  you  mean  ?"  looli"? 
at  her  poor,  shabby  gown. 

"  To  one  of  the  hotels.  . . ."     He  hesitatfi 

"Hotels!  My  dear  Mr.  Williinson,  "is' 
ever  thought  of  going  to  an  hotel  ?  '!■* 
meanest  roof,  so  it  he  an  honest  oue,  mi^ 
suffice  me,  and  shall  suflScc  mo  ;  only  tell  iW 
of  such  a  place." 

"  Ah,  dear  me  !  That's  a  difficult  mattff 
for  one  night  only,  in  this  bad  town.  W^ 
lower  houses  of  eiitertaiomeut   are  moiil  "' 
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dreadfid  places— not  fit  for  jou  or  the 
child.  This  is  a  poor,  dark,  little  hole 
all,  ma'am/' 

'.  don't  know  what  jou  call  poor  and 
"  said  Lilla,  looking  round  with  a  yacant 
for  she  felt  struck  down  and  appalled  at 
manticipated  difficulty  in  her  yery  outset 
idea  of  there  being  any  difficulty  in  getting 
lent  lodging  for  one  night,  had  neyer  pre- 
d  itself  to  her  mind.  She  knew  how 
r  they  were  to  be  obtained  for  guineas ; 
brgot  that  shiUings  were  such  different 
8— She  forgot  the  hideous  gulph  which 
ates  gi*eat  wealth  and  extreme  poyerty  in 
cities. 

am  afraid,"  began  the  old  man,  hesitat- 
. .  "  but  if  it  is  only  for  one  night  or  so,' 
might,  perhaps,  do  me  the  yery,  yery 
honour,  to  accept  of  a  lodging  for  a  few 
s  under  my  poor  roof,  until  you  can  pro- 
jrourself  better.  I  haye  two  rooms  beside 
>ehind  the  shop — narrow,  dark  holes,  little 
r  than  closets,  but  one  of  them  has  a  bed 
i  and  if  you  would  be  so  condescending 
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—  <iMi  Jiiiw.«^Bpteit»scoBiftfM>«  , 

ne  aiu  Bkdfi  die  eolottr  me  totkededk 
«r]^h.  fitfc  —  — eipected  tarn  of  fortMie! 
— waA  a  Uond  nfief!  Socuntj,  at  lcs5t  fv 
*■  ««Mii^  vhn.  U»aajud  bjr  Uw  diS- 
oriiaes  it&efk  WiftiiHoii  had  prewaited,  she 
vac  Jul  ■  daifair  vkat  to  da. 

Siif  dafprd  Iter  Itatid^  aoJ  said. — 

-■-Ok.  t^i&k  JOB,  thank  joo;  aojrvfaere — 
OD  tbe  fioor.  aajWw — Gladly,  thankfullj ;  bat 
I  mofl  Bot  aod  vin  not  take  joor  bed." 

'^  Want  nm !  And  who  is  it  that  foood 
fi>T  toe  a  [4aoe  to  1st  mj  head,  vhcD  all  the 
re$t  of  the  votM  fix^t  me  t  No,  dear,  dear 
Tossr  ladj  ;  if  it  is  any  comfort  to  you,  hea- 
reo  be  praised  fca*  it  I  But  nov,  praj  step  in, 
for  this  is  a  sad  place  for  jou  to  be  sitting  in, 
and  people  may  be  ooming  about  It's  ratho* 
dart,"  said  be,  as  he  opeoed  the  dow  into  * 
TCiT  small  room,  about  nine  feet  by  seren; 
Tith  a  little,  close  window  thiU  would  not 
open,  aod  whidi  looked  oat  upon  a  dead  wall 
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liindj — "  it's  rather  dark,  Fm  afraid ;  but  one 
ts  used  to  it ;  and  I  find  I  can  see  there 
aiost  as  well  as  in  the  front  shop,  when  my 
e  has  got  a  little  accustomed.^' 
He  made  way  for  her  to  pass  as  he  said 
is;  and  she,  lifting  her  boj  from  the  counter, 
d  leading  him  by  the  hand,  went  in. 
The  poor  little  boj  said  nothing,  but  looked 
and  in  a  wistful,  sorrowful  manner  at  this 
)omy  little  cell,  in  which  there  was  not  one 
igle  object  to  be  discovered  which  could 
^ase  his  childish  fancy. 
To  the  child  it  seemed  gloomy  as  an  ogre's 
^e  ;  to  his  mother  it  was  shelter,  protection, 
ety  for  them  both  ;  and  she  sat  down  upon 
lard,  wooden  chair,  with  a  feeling  of  rest 
I  comfort,  which  she  had  not  known  for 
ay  and  many  a  day. 

*  It's  dark,  but  it's  quiet,"  the  old  man  went 
;  ^^and  I  sometimes  think  in  this  greats 
sy  town,  quiet  is  worth  more  than  almost 
rthing.  And  now,  will  you  please  to  ex- 
e  me,  ma'am,  and  sit  down  and  rest  here 
ilst  I  go  out  upon  a  little  business  1" 
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And  lie  went  out,  shutting  the  door  atiw 
him. 

The  poor  little  boy  crept  close  to  h'S 
mother's  side,  and  siyhed  heavily. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  darling — mj  o'n 
Walter  1  Are  you  tired  and  hungry,  vsi 
dearest  V 

"No,  not  hungry;  but  I  don't  like  being 
here.  Let  us  go  away,  mamDia,  now  thit  lou 
is  gone." 

"  But  he  asked  us  to  stay  till  he  came  back; 
and  he's  such  a  kind  old  man !" 

"  I  don't  know  that ;  he's  so  very  ugly-' 

'■  Oh,  Walter !  how  can  you  be  so  fooliEh  f 

"  I  want  to  go — I  want  to  be  amou"  those 
pretty  trees  again.  It  was  so  fioe  there,  I 
can't  breathe  in  this  nasty  hole ;  and  how  it 
smells  ?     It  does  so  smell." 

£?he  had  not  obserred  that  till  now.  She 
got  up  from  her  chair,  went  to  the  little  win- 
dow, and  tried  to  open  it.  It  was  not  only 
fast  closed,  but  listed  down,  so  as  not  to  admit 
the  slightest  breath  of  air  which  migbt  peoc- 
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itween  it  and  the  house  behind  it>  which 

7  distant  a  few  feet. 

3  window  won't  open,"  said  she,  after 

•nitless  efforts. 

y  I  open  the  door,  mamma  ?    It  is  so 

i  nasty,  I  can't  bear  it/' 

,  Walter !     Can't  bear  it !     Don't  use 

ughty  expression.     You  know  it's  yery 

r,  my  child.     We  must  bear  it.     We 

jar  whatever  it  pleases  God  to  send." 

very  cruel  to  send  me  here,"  cried  the 
ooking  dolefully  round,  and  bursting 
lood  of  tears. 

my  boy,  my  boy!  Don't,  don't — ^be 
boy,"  said  the  poor  mother, 
(vas  in  great  distress.  It  was  the  first 
le  poor  child  had  pained  her  by  any 
nee.  But  the  room  even  in  the  Fleet 
poor  as  it  was,  was  airy  and  Ughtsome 
ed  to  this  dark  den.  The  child  was 
th  his  walk,  and  still  more  with  his  long, 

silence  whilst  his  mother  and  Mr. 
(on  were  talking  of  things  he  did  not 
and.     He  was  so  glad  when  a  move 
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vas  made,  and  he  was  released  from  liia  plut 
on  the  cotintor.  He  got  down  cheerfuUj,  u 
tlie  hope  he  was  again  going  into  the  fresh 
air,  aud  to  see  green  trees.  To  be  tuienA 
into  this  dark,  dull,  iH-smetliDg  little  pUce, 
was  too  bitter  a  disappointmeot  for  the  piiilfr 
Bopliy  and  virtue  of  six  years  old. 

Children  are  excessively  susceptible  cJ 
external  disagreeableness  of  this  sort.  Dark* 
ness,  diilness,  want  of  objects  to  amuse  tlieir 
attention;  and  above  all,  villanous  smells  ib 
insupportable  to  childreu  who  have  not  hm 
accustomed  to  tlicm,  till  all  sense  of  detaj 
and  decency  is  lost. 

He  looked  ronnd  so  wofully  in  tie  miit 
of  his  tears,  that  it  broke  the  poor  wno^' 
mother's  heart  to  look  at  him  ....  Bui 
■what  coidd  she  do  but  throw  her  arms  rouni 
him,  aud  beg  of  liim  not  to  cry  for  hei 
sake  i  It  made  her  so  wretched  to  bear  li* 
crj. 

'■  I  won't — I  won't,"  sobbed  tlie  cbibl ;  "I'i' 
he  good — I'll  be  gooil ;  but  pray  give  me ' 
drop  of  water,  for  1  am  so  thirsty." 
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*•  Stay,  dear — stay,  dear  ;  that  good  man 
U  be  ooming  again  soon . 
**Stay,  I  hear  him,  I'll  ask  him  for  some 
rter,  and  then  111  go  ont  i^d  buy  my  Walter 
»ike. 

"  Ah !  here  he  comes.* 
The  door  opened,  and  old  Joseph  appeared. 
He  came  in  with  a  smiling  happy  face,  a 
sket  in  his  hand,  and  he  said  cheerfully  : — 
'*  What !  my  little  man,  has  he  been  crying  ? 
lope  he's  hungry  though,  for  I've  got  sorae- 
ng  good  for  him  in  my  basket." 
Now,  before  we  open  good  Joseph's  basket, 
it  known  to  you  that  he  was  excessively 
or  himself.  His  business  brought  him  in 
inty  support  to  keep  body  and  soul,  as  the 
ying  is,  together;  but  too  proud  and  too 
ppy  at  the  idea  of  entertaining  his  benefac- 
«s,  this  loved  and  beauteous  being,  whom  he 
aost  worshipped,  imder  his  roof,  he  never 
>ught  of  coDsequences.  He  had  emptied  his 
le  till,  and  gone  out  and  bought  what  he 
»ught  most  delicious  to  make  his  guests  a 
^oer. 
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The  basket  was  set  upon  tUe  ground ;  to 
little  boy's  ejea  sparkled,  not  so  nwcli  at  tk 
idea  of  a  meal,  as  of  an  object  of  interest  and 
curiosity.  Children  are  at  least  as  greedy  fat 
their  minds  as  for  their  bodies. 

The  mother  smiled  because  the  cliild 
happy.     Joseph  said  : — 

"  Come,  my  little  gentleman,  we  mast  be 
busy  and  get  ready  mamma's  dinner.  I^Mis 
to  come  and  see  what  we  have  got  here. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Who  say,  not  all  tbe  wealth  of  earth 
Can  happiness  impart  f 
Alas  !  how  little  do  they  know 
How  want  can  break  a  heart." 

W.  C.  Bennett. 

Bepobb  we  open  the  basket  which  the 
id-hearted  and  most  grateful  old  man  came 
itering  with  into  the  room — for  it  was  pretty 
avy,  and  he  was  Tery  weak ;  and  before  we 
npathize  with  the  joy  of  the  poor  mother,  as 
>  saw  her  little  boy's  eyes  sparkle  with 
ight  at  the  sight  of  a  basket  about  to  be 
'tied  ;  let  us  pause  and  reflect  a  little  upon 
course  of  these  things. 
3n  one  side  is  a  man  rich  and  powerful. 
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abounding  in  tliis  world's  goods,  \iut  "H 
alone  ;"  abandoned  to  the  pride  and  Viartlnw 
of  his  own  heart ;  living  from  day  to  dai  tint 
life  of  secret  dissatisfaction  and  outward  jin* 
perity — of  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  inwrf 
gloom,  which  those  live  who  lire  for  thcmsel'O 
aloDC.  Endowed  with  those  blessings  in  pro- 
^sion  with  which  the  Almighty  liiis  cheeml 
hia  creation ;  but  wanting  that  crovm  of  d 
his  blessings — love. 

Here  was  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  living  for  the 
gratification  of  the  baser  part  of  hia  nature;  i  | 
nature  whidi  had  a  tendency,    and  a  stroaj 
tendency  for  far  higher  things,  and  this  bectuse  I 
he  had  wanted  those  graces  of  the  sonl,  lit  I 
eeeds  of  wliich  are  laid  deeply  in  the  sools  li 
most  men.     But  these  graces  are  like  the  fiM  , 
productions   of  vegetable  life,  whose  flovffi.   I 
leaves,  and  fruits,  and  mode  of  growth,  ha 
furnished  forth — nay,  almost  seem  created 'c 
furnish  forth,  a  type  of  the  spiritual  growth 
witliin  the  roan.     The  fine  productions  of  ik 
Ycirotablc    world,    be     they    for    use    or  fot 
beauty,   require   sedulous  care  for  their  due 
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^elopment,   and   so  do   the  fraits  of   the 

tit. 

Most  certainly  briars  and  weeds  will  grow 

in  the  sluggard's  unheeded  garden,  be  it  the 

ible  or  the  spiritual.     Most  sure  the  goodlj 

1  beautiful,  amid  the  trees  and  herbs  of 

it  garden,  will  gradually  degenerate,  till  thej 

ally  perish  and  disappear  amid  the    ram- 

Qt    weeds    of    wild,     uncultiyated    nature, 

less  the  hand  of  industry  and  attention  be 

5re. 

Mr.  Oraiglethorpe  had  suffered  the  baser 

Pt  of  his  nature  to  triumph  oyer  the  better ; 

i  what  was  his  reward  1 

He  had  generosity — he  had  sympathy — he 

d  a  power  of  tender,  disinterested  feeling — 

»8t  of  all,  he  had  a  power  of  pure,  devoted 

'e;  but,  alas!  for  him,  he  had  also  great 

ide,   considerable   obstinacy   and    hardness, 

d  an  habitual  and  almost  cynical  indifference 

the  good  and  happiness  of  others. 

He  had  liyed  long  in  the  world,  and  sur- 

jred  it  with  the  eye  of  the  intellect  alone — 

d  penetrated  into  its  recesses,  and,  with  a 
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qokl  perception,  seen  througli  its  diagum. 
He  bad    detected   tbe    hoUowness    aitd  thi  J 
EelGsboess  which  fair  appearances  too  oftd  I 
concealed — the    base    contrivances    of 
interest — the    pride    and   eclf-se^ng 
larked  undo*  the  cloak  of  charitr — the  ^ 
less  ambition  disguised  bj  the  fine  phrates  of 
jJiilanthropy. 

He  had  detected  it  all.  and  he   held  kis 
race  in  that  sort  of  derisive  contempt,  «li>d  is 
almost    the   certain    precnrsor   of  a  state  d  < 
heartless  and  habitual  selfishness. 

What  he  wanted  was  Ch€trity — in  otha 
Tords,  Christian  Lore. 

The  divine  infiaence,  vrhich  pervades  the 
universe  of  the  great  God,  and  vhich  He,  vbo 
was  all  love,  all  pure,  disinterested,  teDder, 
pitving  love,  came  down  from  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  displaj,  in 
its  full  extent,  to  mankind ! 

Love — love  to  God,  and  love  to  man. 

Oh!  pregnaot  idea,  including  all. 

Peace,  goodness,  duty,  piety,  sweet  svd- 
lings  of  gratitude,  tender  meltings  of  cont- 
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Usion,  warm  sympathies,  exquisite  delights, 
le  felicity  of  the  blessed  eyen  here ! 

Had  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  cherished  this  good 
pirit  within  his  heart,  instead  of  suffering  it 
radually  to  expire,  smothered  under  other 
hings — had  he  read  mankind,  not  only  by 
he  cold  light  of  his  intellect,  but  through  the 
ender  sympathies  of  the  heart — he  would 
taye  felt  for  them  what  we  are  at  this  moment 
Beling  for  him. 

That,  in  the  midst  of  their  faults,  their 
allies,  their  meannesses,  and  their  crimes, 
here  exists  a  latent  better  nature — that  there 
•re  t)iro  sides  in  all  mortal  things — that  the 
trife  between  the  worse  and  better  angel 
iOes  on  in  eyery  man — and  that  in  every 
^ther  of  this  fallen  family,  be  he  who  he 
^y,  or  bad  as  he  may,  there  exists  much  to 
^ity,  and  something  to  love. 

Whilst  writing  this  sentence,  I  think  of 
Robespierre;  and  Thomas  Paine,  and  the 
^ptains  of  slave-ships,  and  I  am  tempted  to 
^t  the  sentence  by  an  almost;  but,  perhaps, 
f  we  read  the  history  of  the  worst  of  men, 

VOL.   III.  L 
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we  might  find  room  for  deep  oompassion,  if  V 
vere  in  eucb  cases  impoesiljle  to  fiod  U  kt 

lOTC 

If  Mr.  Oraiglcthor[>e  Imtl  noorished  lliii 
cfaarity,  tliis  divine  spirit  of  love,  had  calti* 
rated  the  better  feelings  of  his  heart,  iosleid 
of  rejoicing  in  the  power  aiif]  deamesa  of  hit 
head — if  he  had  tao^lt  himself  to  gricTC  am, 
instead  of  regardiug  vith  a  eort  of  malictoai 
triumphant  contempt,  the  e^^or^  foUica.  aod 
meannesses,  in  the  detection  of  which  lu's  soul 
rejoiced,  it  vould  have  been  impossible  fot 
him  to  hare  become  vhat  he  had  become. 

If  be  Tould  have  forgives  ValeDtine  and 
Lilla  his  imagined  injuries,  whilst  he  pictured 
them  to  himself  surrounded  vith  prosperity, 
he  would  Dot  hare  lost  sight  of  them  in  adrer- 
sity.  If  he  had  stepped  forward,  like  a  good 
and  feeling  man,  to  offer  what  aid  and  coudb^ 
were  in  his  power,  when  he  knew,  most  bara 
known,  that  in  such  a  catastrophe  thej  most 
be  greatly  wanted,  they  would  not  have  dis- 
appeared, as  they  finally  had  done,  from  the 
circle  of  his  life.      He  might  bsve  had  the 
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^preme,  tiie  exquisite  joj,  to  a  nature  not 
ungenerous,  of  returning  good  for  evil — the 
sweet  pleasure  of  fostering  and  protecting  the 
being  he  so  idolized — and  the  still  higher  one 
of  rescuing  one  fellow  creature  from  misery, 
ind  assuring  existence,  progress,  and  develop- 
iBent  to  another. 

But  he  let  the  occasion  pass. 

The  good  he  might  have  done  he  neglected 
x>  do,  and  the  noble  task  was  taken  from  him, 
md  consigned  to  weaker  and  humbler  bands. 

The  poor  watchmaker  was  honoured  with 
he  post  of  benefactor.  This  rich  and  power- 
ol  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  was  left  to  the  grovelling 
rarsuit  of  heaping  useless  thousands  on  thou- 
ands,  to  the  pleasure  of  good  dinners,  and  to 
he  friendship  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Wilmington. 


But  the  black  eyes  of  the  little  boy,  like 
hose  of  a  sharp  mouse,  are  looking  with 
^osity  at  the  unopened  basket  all  this  time ; 
ind  the  black  eyes  of  the  mother  are  watching 

L  2 
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Tange  expression  to  use — to  call  it  forget- 
ilness,  when  it  was  far  more  refreshing  than 
>  have  fed  herself. 

**0h!  thank  you,  Joseph — the  poor  thing 

hungry ;  and,  besides,  he  never  gets  a  little 
ainty.  Thank  you — no  dear,''  as  the  boy 
^t  pressing  it  upon  her,  and  she  not  even 
K)king  at  it;  "eat  it  yourself.  I  would 
tther  not,  thank  you,  my  darling.'' 

And  the  child  obeyed,  and  eat  that  tart, 
id  another,  and  another,  for  Joseph  kept 
>edmg  him  as  he  continued  his  operations; 
id  much  the  child  enjoyed  the  dainties  which 
d  had  neyer  been  accustomed  to,  and  which, 
as!  would  not  hare  been  dainties  to  most. 

The  pastry  of  such  shops  as  Joseph  Wil- 
Inson  was  accustomed  to  get  his  good  things 
om  was,  indeed,  as  if  it  had  been  made  of 
Dn,  as  some  might  say — I  say  clay. 

It  is   a   disgrace  to  a  nation,  one  might 

most  say,   if  it  did  not  seem  a  ridiculous 

aggeratiou  upon  such  a  subject,   the  state 

our  progress   in   these   minor  matters—- 

iportant,  because  they  have  to  do  with  the 
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health  of  those  to  whom  health  U  the  itilis- 
penaable  blessiDg.  Let  any  one  look  into  (be 
inferior  shops  where  confectionery  is  sold,  in 
obscure  back  streets  in  London — the  honible 
sngar-plums  of  sweetened  chalk,  coloured  wiA 
poisons ;  the  heavy  black  clay  tarts,  reudertJ 
tempting  to  childhood  by  gooseberries  iod 
plums. 

Need  baa  the  poor  man's  diilil  of  itn 
stomach  of  an  ostrich  to  digest  such  things; 
and  though  the  poor  man's  child,  thank  G(^ 
is  often  provided  with  a  most  extraordinary 
accommodation  of  power  in  this  respect,  jfl 
many  among  them  are  as  delicate  as  their 
betters,  and  woe  to  them,  poor  things,  wbtn 
those  unwholesome  dainties  arc  put  as  treais 
into  their  little  moutlis. 

The  pale,  puffed  cheeks,  the  scrofuloas 
swellings,  the  enlarged  stomachs,  and  ibe 
shrunken  limbs  of  these  little  ones,  often  arisi'5 
not  so  much  from  want  of  food,  or  want  of 
air,  as  from  nnwholesomo  food  and  poisont?"? 
dainties. 

Lilla,  absorbed  in  iicr  own  thought?,  gave 
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Eo  attention  to  what  was  going  on,  and  the 
ittle  boy  gorged  himself  to  satiety.  He  was 
lot  nice,  poor  fellow ;  anything  the  least  like 
>  tart  was  a  great  treat  to  him. 

Now  the  old  man  opens  a  drawer,  and 
akes  out  a  clean  table-cloth,  somewhat  the 
rorse  for  wear,  and  spreads  it  npon  the  table, 
nd  then  produces  his  covered  dish,  and  sets 
)  at  the  top,  and  a  plate,  heaped  with  the 
^maining  gooseberry  pies,  at  the  bottom; 
nd  npon  an  old-fashioned  dish,  that  had 
Qce  been  dark  blue  Nankin  china,  now  sadly 
racked  and  f^^e,  his  fine  lettuces ;  and  upon 
nother  a  slice  of  cheese ;  and  a  loaf  of  best 
^hite  bread  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  After 
Ills,  he  takes  a  bottle  out  of  the  basket,  and 
raws  the  cork,  and  pours  out  a  glass  of  white 
rine,  fined  with  arsenic  or  white  lead,  I  know 
\ot  which,  as  was  the  custom  then — not  so,  I 
rust,  now;  and  he  says,  his  whole  old  face 
ighted  up  with  hospitable  triumph  and 
)leasure : 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  dinner  is  ready ;  and 
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voald  yoa  not  like  to  begio  vith  a  gUis  of 
vine  1" 

"  No,  thank  jou,  Mr.  Wilkinson,"  putting  H 
aside  a  little. 

"  Then  the  httle  gentleman,  madam,— come, 
mv  dear,  it  won't  hurt  you." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  no !  thank  you — dear  child,  tlal 
are  JOU  doing  ?" 

"  What !  not  a  glass  of  wine,  ma'am ;  pnj 
let  him  have  it — it  can't  hurt  him.  Just  osc 
glass — pray,  madam." 

For  Joseph  belonged  to  those  days  wtento 
give  trine  was  the  greatest  proof  of  hospiuliij 
and  respect  the  poor  man  couid  offer  to  a  su[>^ 
rior ;  and  to  give  money  for  drink  the  form  in 
which  every  superior  extended  his  little  ac- 
knowledgment to  an  inferior. 

To  give  drink  seemed  to  be  the  most  accept- 
able benefit  any  one  could  bestow  ;  and  men 
got  into  the  habit  of  believing  that  to  use 
mouey  to  obtain  drink,  was  the  most  pleasur- 
able use  that  could  be  made  of  it.  To  gi« 
Mrs.  Valentine  Daubeney  a  glass  of  wine,  wis 
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be  height  of  Joseph's  hospitality.  To  procure 
t  he  had  paid  a  seyen  shillings  which,  in  the 
leneral  destitution,  might  have  sufficed  for 
Qaoj  necessary  things,  and  had  bought,  under 
he  name  of  "Particular  Madeira'^  from  a 
neighbouring  tayern,  some  of  the  execrable 
■fixture  at  that  time  sold  under  such  fine 
ames. 

Having  rejected  this  cordial,  ofibred  with  so 
luch  good  will  as  a  preliminary  to  his  feast, 
ilia  now  drew  her  chair,  not  unwillingly,  to 
16  table ;  for  a  savoury  smell  proceeded  from 
le  covered  dish,  and  the  little  boy  was  sitting 
)on  his  chair,  beating  his  little  legs  up  and 
^wn,  and  settling  himself  in  his  seat  in  that 
(culiar  way  children  have,  which  expresses 
at  they  are  excessively  happy. 
The  cover  is  removed,  and  the  eye  of  both 
other,  child,  and  giver  of  the  feast  rejoiced, 
len  a  fine  large  roasted  fowl,  garnished  round 
ith  new  potatoes,  and  swimming  in  a  some- 
bat  greasy  gravy,  presented  itself. 

**  I  forgot  the  bread  sauce,  I  declare,*'  cries 
>8eplL 
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"Oh!  never  mind,  never  mind," 
mother. 

"  Will  you  let  me  carre  it,  ma'am,  andw 
you  tlic  trouble  ;"  and  Joseph  b^ina  with  i 
old-fashioned  knife,  not  over  sharp,  asSMtedl 
a  two-prouged  iron  fork,  to  adjiL<t  the  fowl 

He  set  to  the  task  with  right  goodwill,' 
worked  with  might  and  main.  It  was  i 
often  that  Joseph  had  to  dissect  roast  km 
such  things  were  rare  in  Ins  gastronomic  I 
tory.  He  set  to  it  with  as  much  Tieonr* 
he  were  about  to  carre  an  Emu,  and  well 
might,  for  it  was  almost  as  hard. 

Good  man,  he  did  not  know,  aa  he  pa 
and  hacked,  reddening  and  pantinn;  in 
attempt  to  sever  a  wing,  that  fowls  were 
always  endued  with  sinews  of  such  stren* 
and  having  at  last  completed  the  mighty  ta 
the  spoils  of  his  victory  over  this  cock  of  1 
a-donen  years  old,  were  laid  with  mnch  s) 
faction  upon  Lilla's  plate. 

A  slice  from  the  breast  was  more  easily 
off  for  the  little  boy,  and  though  it  was 
inlaid  with  the  white  gristle  resulting  &oi 
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)g  life  of  warfare  against  the  chanticleers,  his 
lows  in  the  poultry-yard,  it  was  all  one  to 
3  child,  who  devoured  it  greedily,  with 
mtj  of  potatoes,  lettuce,  and  other  things. 
8  mother  was  not  upon  her  guard.  There 
1  been  lately  so  much  difficulty  to  provide 
>ugli;  so  little  necessity  to  guard  against 
;e8s,  that,  absent  and  preoccupied,  she  never 
\eTved  what  was  going  on,  and  endeavoured 
eat  her  own  portion  as  well  as  she  could, 
.nking  Mr.  Wilkinson  most  sweetly  all  the 
te  for  the  kindness  of  his  attentions ;  and 
lying  to  show  her  gratitude  by  appearing  to 
oy  his  little  treat. 

But  that  was  rather  a  difficult  task.  Her 
petite  had  not  revived ;  her  spirits  were  still 
^  much  saddened  and  depressed  by  the  me- 
choly  duties  of  the  morning.  She  felt  it 
lost  impossible  to  eat.  The  wretched 
nster  of  a  fowl  smelt  villainously  of  the 
ble-yard;  the  delicacy  which  had  cost 
3r  Joseph  half  a  week's  expenditure  at 
3  blow  was  hardly  wholesome — scarcely 
iable  food. 
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"  You    don't    seem    to    relish  your  food, 

madam,"  said  Joseph,  disappoisted. 

"  Oh  jes  !  I  do.     Oh  .yes  !     I  should  do- 

any  other  day,  dear  Mr.  Wilkinson ;  but  tlia 

day — indeed,  I  am  not  very  hungry,"— Win- 

ing pale,  and  laying  down  her  knife  and  fori. 

"  I   understand — indeed    I    nndenstand  ;— 

perhaps  you'll  fancy  a  little  at  supper.    ¥ell 

put  the  rest  by  for  supper,"  said  Joseph,  tbo 

had  dined  himself  upon  a  huge  leg,  than  ifticii 
I  defy  that  of  the  river-horse  to  be  tougher. 

"Taste  a  tart,  ma'am,  pray  do.  Tbejr? 
full  of  fruit,  and  the  juitc,  you  see,  r^ 
oxer." 

She  complied,  but  was  horror-struck  tIich 
she  cut  it  open,  at  the  nature  of  the  pastry  her 
little  boy  had  been  devouring  with  such  gusto. 

"  No  more,  pray  no  more,  dear  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson. Walter,  my  love,  no  more — you  haw 
had  enough." 

"  A  glass  of  wine — now  do,  ma'am  ;  I  see 
you  liavc  no  appetite ;  a  bit  of  bread  aod  a 
glass  of  wine." 

Slie  consented  at  first,  for  she  felt  faint  and 
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r^ ;  she  took  a  bit  of  bread ;  bread,  shame  be 
»  said,  little  better  than  the  rest  of  the  fare — 
dulterated  like  the  other  things.  She  swal- 
>^ed  a  glass  of  wine  hastily,  and  without 
^flection. 

It  felt  to  her  like  liquid  fire. 

And  the  worst  was  that  before  she  was  aware, 
--honest  Wilkinson  had  filled  out  a  bumper, 
iTen  it  to  the  little  boj,  told  him  to  drink  it 
own,  and  it  had  been  swallowed. 

The  consequences  were  such  as  might  have 
een  expected. 

And  such  then  was  this  repast,  so  kindly 
[anned,  provided  with  so  much  liberality  and 
>od  will,  so  much  needed  and  so  hospitably 
^stowed  I  Converted  by  the  rascality  of  those 
ho  sold  and  the  mistaken  notions  upon  one 
ibject  of  him  who  gave,  into  poison.  And 
lus  it  became  the  heaviest  misfortune  which 
)uld  have  befallen  the  hapless  Lilla. 

Ill  and  disordered  she  felt  herself,  by  the 
oisonous  stufi*  she  had  carelessly  swallowed, 
naccustomed  as  she  was  to  take  wine  at  all, 
ut  upon  the  delicate  child,  habituated  to  the 


diet,  and    rot  viu^ 


itself;  lio*- 
.  wDoU,  voder  the 

,  bare  ipMdilj 
I  amif, — tecwiiF  I«tt,  paisooou  and 
eieilvaELa  load  vludi  tbeatooiKi 
1-"  1  r.n.r  »■:  jil^i  Live  f.>and  it  harJ  to  ilis^i- 
pur.  TV  poor  diild  grew  paie,  his  bead 
fck  w^ifunaUj  heuvj ;  he  slid  doini  from 
his  ckak;  tame  and  rested  his  cheek  apon  the 
%i  of  Us  ■other,  ami  the  little  ha&d  she 
Wok  hitJ  alicadj  vith  a  bejiifiiuiig  ferer. 

Poor  Joseph. — Was  it  not  hardupw  hial 

"  Whats  the  matt».  mj  bojr !" 

TW  child  groaned  and  sighed. 

-^  What  is  Ihe  matter,  love  t" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  little  master."  Btid 
Jofvph,  hx^ing  teoderij  at  him. 

The  child  cotuplained  of  sickneaa,  and  an 
insopponahle  veight. 
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"  Something  has  disagreed  with  him . — 
What  cotdd  it  be  1 — Dear  me,  how  sad !"  cried 
l^Qor  Joseph,  quite  bewildered,  as  the  mother 
^ook  the  boj  upon  her  lap,  and  looked 
^Hxioiialj  at  him. 

He  leant  his  head  upon  her  breast, — he  was 
too  much  oppressed  to  be  able  to  lift  it  up. 

"  Good  heavens  1  He  is  getting  very  ill !" 
cried  she,  in  much  distress. 

"  Bless  us ! — What  is  the  matter  ? — What 
ihall  we  do  V  reiterated  the  poor  old  man. 

The  little  hands  began  to  drop  and  grow 
rigid, — the  eyes  to  roll  ominously, — the  balls 
to  turn  upwards. 

She  had  little  nursery  experience, — she 
knew  not  what  these  symptoms  portended. 
Aa  for  the  old  man,  he  knew  no  more  about 
children  of  that  age,  than  if  he  had  been  a 
^hild  of  six  years  old  himself. 

"  He's  going  to  die ! — He's  going  to  die !'' 
^e  cried,  as  the  convulsion  began  in  all  its 
terrors.— "My  Godl— My  Godl— My  child  1 
— My  child! — Oh!  run  for  a  doctor, — run 
for    a  doctor,   dear   Joseph  Wilkinson, — the 
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—  the    nearest! — for   the  lore  ot 


He  WIS  &s  mndi  terrified  aa  she  vas,— » 
&^teQcd,  poor  old  fellov,  he  could  hai&J 
grt  along,  bat  be  hurried  out,  ud  retnnted 
with  the  first  mu  oq  whose  door-plnte  ik 
Dune  of  Dr.  »»s  to  be  seen.  The  medial 
man  was  hapiHlj  at  home,  and  he  hulenetl 
to  Ae  ""■*"■'*  of  tbe  agooued  yoang  motfaff. 

The  child  did  »ol  die. 

A?  I  thini  I  hare  obserred  before,  howew 
ia  ficiioas  we  may  Leap  distress  upon  (fc 
tress,  the  eiperience  of  almost  cverv  one 
will  ihow  them,  that  it  rarely  happen: 
in  actual  human  life.  That  hidden  my. 
lericas  connection  which  enchains  eveni.-, 
every  one.  I  belieTe.  wiUL  from  their  own  secr« 
bistory.ackoow ledge  to  be  directed  inadiffereC. 
Eiaacer.  It  is  a  rare  exception  to  the  general 
r-Ie  in  actual  human  affairs,  when  seme  alieTi- 
a::o2.  someihiDi:  in  tbe  shape  of  a  compensaiiox 
o.>:?  n:-:  anjo.  amid  the  seTcrosl  and.  api.i- 
r;:::!-.-.  nic;:  heavily  accumulated  trials. 

Tlo  child  did  not  die,  and  probaUy  il^' 
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proof  of  the  delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  his 
constitution,  though  it  added  greatly  to  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  poor  young  mother, 
by  putting  her  upon  her  guard,  inexperienced 
as  she  was,  proved  the  means  of  presemng 
this  treasure  of  her  life. 


The  child  recovered  from  the  fit  under  the 
assiduous  care  of  the  doctor,  ^rho  was  a  kind 
and  skilful  man,  practising  among  obscure  and 
poor  people ;  but  an  infantine  fever  ensued, 
the  consequence  of  poor  Joseph's  food.  They 
who  have  attended  children  through  this  pain- 
ful and  tedious  disease,  know  how  much  both 
child  and  parent  have  to  go  through,  before 
the  victory  is  obtained ;  and,  when  obtained, 
how  feeble,  delicate,  and  emaciated  the  poor 
little  sufferer  comes  out  from  the  struggle,  and 
for  some  time  remains. 

The  poor  mother  too ! 

"  The  spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak,*' 
and   they  whose  task  it  is  to  display  the 
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"twin 


trimnplis  of  Taith,  the  sore  and  < 
part  irhicL  those  vho  cast  themselrci  H 
shftU  receive  in  ifaeir  boor  of  need,  i 
drew  t  riMoniirv  picture,  or  from  tbe  desin  U 
enhuoo  Uiu  victories  of  religion,  dugioK  tk 
tratli  of  tUtugs. 

Hen  ire  oot  to  expect  in  their  ovn  me,  &r 
loB  trast  ttiat  it  will  be  the  case  with  otki\ 
Aatk  tke  utmoet  pi«tjr,  tlie  luost  ferrent  bidi, 
tiB  BMMt  perfect  snbmBsioQ,  cut  preserreatal 
tinKS,  sod  is  til  trials,  from  rerj  biuo; 
ktter  safieiing. 

lUnfTs  in  this  wortd  are  not  so  dose.  Great 
MoaUnce,  great  sa{^rts.  great  consolations 
iBdoabtedlr  are  received ;  but  miracles  arc-  not 
.  lEudi  is  still  left  to  the  poorer  of 
ioTti  to  the  inBueDces  of  others,  to 
tfar  vntiises  of  oar  o«q  minds.  We  mnst 
««  expect  too  much,  or  ve  shall  be  diup- 
ftmltti  mi  discoon^ed,  and  "  faint  when  «e 
me  rtMwd  of  Him.~  Tbe  deepest  seose  of 
TtHptm  t3  not  aot  as  does  a  charm, — vrill  oot 
doKMf  t^  eril.  bin  aid  in  the  content  vith  it. 
ti  wttn  witiitd.  wid  n^Ugeot,  and  iwd- 
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hearted  to  others, — if  we  abandon  them  to 
the  extremes  of  distress,  heartlessly,  indi& 
ftrentlj,  carelesslj, — they  vnll  suffer. 

Mentally  and  bodily  they  taill  suffer. 

There  is  a  God  above  all,  praised  be  His 
holy  name!  There  is  a  ProTidence  which 
roles  the  issues  of  things.  He  is  not  insensible 
of  our  wants  though  others  are — ^He  feeds  the 
sparrows  and  counts  the  hairs  of  the  head. 

But  the  law  He  has  ordained  in  this  world 
appears  to  be,  that  the  course  of  causes  and 
iheir  consequences  must  go  on.  That  evil 
must  produce  evil,  and  good,  good.  That  if 
we  abandon  the  poor  helpless  sufferer,  he  must 
suffer.  That  if  we  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
the  wounded  traveller  will  die. 

That  if  a  Graiglethorpe  forgets  the  daughter 
of  his  friend  in  the  day  of  her  adversity,  and 
alwndons  a  delicate  creature  and  a  delicate 
diild  to  the  rude  charities  of  such  an  hos- 
jMHiality  as  that  extended  to  them  by  poor 
dear  Joseph  Wilkinson,  evil  is  done,  good  is 
left  undone.  Sickness  and  privation  will  pro- 
duce their  results,  though  the  heart  be  steadied 
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upon  God,  and  finds  llim  a  sure  help  in  tim! 
of  trouble. 

Had  it  not  been  for  socJi  help,  do  you  think 
this  child  of  luxury  and  refinement,  this  beau- 
tiful creature,  ao  delicate,  so  seneitlTe,  » 
finely  compacted,  body  and  sonl,  could  hart 
gone  through  what  she  did  go  through,  aud  u  , 
she  did  go  through  it  t  Be  assured  she  could  ] 
not. 

But  heavy  upon  the  Bonl  of  those  ^ 
might  alleviate  and  do  not,  shall  lie  the  weight 
of  cmel  struggles  -which  might  have  been 
prevented. 


Those  two  little  dart  close  back  rooms,  too. 
That  stifling  air.  The  incessant  noiso  of  other 
lodgers  going  in  and  coming  out;  those  creak- 
ing stairs,  separated  from  the  bed's  head  onlv 
by  a  poor  thin  wall !  Tiiose  heavy  tbick-?oleJ 
l)O0tR,  going  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  as  ii 
would  seem  unceasingly.  Those  cross-gained. 
ill-conditioned   children    over    bead,    flinging 
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down  chairs,  jumping  or  fighting,  startling  the 
poor,  trembUng  child  from  an  uneasy  slumber, 
over  which  the  wretched  mother  watched  with 
an  anxiety  which  would  scarcely  allow  her  to 
breathe !  That  tattling,  tiresome  gossip  who 
Uved  in  the  next  room,  always  chatting  and 
laughing  with  her  opposite  neighbour  1  Oh, 
that  laugh !  when  the  poor  child  seemed  in  the 
last  agony. 

The  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
getting  tolerable  food.  The  villanous  inferior 
medicines  which  the  little  chemist  sent  in. 
Her  own  aching  limbs — weary  eyes — sleepless 
nights — fainting  spirits — and  sinking  heaii  ! 
The  struggles  with  herself  to  be  patient — to  be 
confiding — to  trust  in  God  through  these  fear- 
ful hours. 

True,  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  you  did  not  know, 
and  you  never  will  know  in  this  world,  what 
was  suffered,  for  want  of  that  care  which  you 
might  and  ought  to  have  bestowed.  But  who 
shall  say  ?  In  the  next  world  may  it  not  be 
one  of  our  fearful  experiences  of  that  punish- 
ment which  we  trust  may  finally  be  purifying, 
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A  dangerous  consolation  to  indulge  in,  per- 
haps you  will  say,  but  if  true,  an  assistance  in 
the  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  mystery  of  this 
dispensation  of  wants  with  a  Giver  all  benevo- 
lent and  all  powerful. 

At  last,  however,  matters  began  to  grow  so 
urgent,  the  health  of  the  mother  was  evi- 
dently giving  way  so  rapidly, — the  recovery  of 
the  child  was  so  lingering,  that  the  doctor  was 
obliged  to  speak  out,  and  pronounce  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  change. 

When  he  called  one  day,  he  found  Lilla,  her 
head  bound  round  with  a  handkerchief,  to 
allay,  if  possible,  the  painful  throbbings  of  her 
temples.  She  looked  pale  and  haggard,  whilst 
the  boy,  once  so  beautiful,  but  now  no  better 
than  a  withered  skeleton,  was  lying  moaning 
upon  her  lap. 

The  good  man  looked  at  the  picture  with 
sorrowful  compassion.  Custom  had  not  har- 
dened his  heart  to  scenes  of  misery.  His 
sympathies  had  enlarged  as  his  practice  had 
extended.  The  constant  habit  of  endeavour- 
ing to  minister  relief  to  every  form  of  sorrow 
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last  treasure, — ^her  last  joy, — her  last  hope  on 
earth.  He  should  go  where  the  angels  of  little 
children  always  behold  the  face  of  their  Father 
inrhich  is  in  Heaven ;  and  she  felt  that  she 
should  not  have  long  to  tarry  after  him. 

"  My  dear,''  said  the  doctor,  "  you  don't  look 
at  all  well  to-day." 

"No,  I  don't  feel  particularly  well.  My 
head  aches  and  throbs,  and  my  eyes  become 
suddenly  dim.  It  feels  at  times  as  if  I  could 
not  see, — at  others,  as  if  I  should  fall.  He 
looks  very  ill,  doctor,  and  he  moans  so." 

The  doctor  tenderly  took  up  the  pale  skele- 
ton hand  which  hung  listlessly  down.  The 
child  was  in  a  half-dozing  sleep.  He  was  not 
moaning  just  then. 

"  He  seems  quiet  at  present,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  seldom  so  ;  he  is  so  restless 
and  uneasy.  His  poor  little  aching  eyes  keep 
following  mine  as  if  wanting  something, — I 
know  not  well  what ;  but  it  grieves  me  very 
much  to  see  it.  What  is  it  that  he  does  so 
want  ?" 
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"  Yau  want  to  go  and  pUy  in  grem  fields, 
and  see  covs  and  horsee,  don't  joo,  mj  )aSk 
lad?" 

The  diild's  eyes  brightened,  and  he  smiled. 

"Fresh  air,  and  green  trees  and  sunshine, — 
that  ia  what  jou  both  want,"  said  the  doctor, 
looking  round  the  gloomy  close  little  den  they 
were  occwpjing. 

The  poor  mother  gave  a  sickly  smile. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said, —  "but  I  hare  not 
energy  to  got  them." 

"  But  you  must  rouse  yourself^  You  most 
summon  energy, — ^yoa  must  save  yourself  and 
this  boy, — yoa  moat  get  out  of  this  directly." 

"  Ah  1" 

"  I  say  you  must,  and  without  delay.  This 
is  just  the  way  soch  anmbers  of  people  go  od. 
Allow  themselres  to  passively  sink  under  evils 
from  which  the  exertion  of  a  litUe  courage  and 
energy  would  emancipate  them.  Come,  that 
can  be  no  moral  impossibility,  I  pr^ume,  in 
your  getting  for  a  few  weeks  into  some  cotta^ 
in  the  country.  You  must  rouse  yourself  to 
the  exertion, — ^you  must,  indeed." 
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She  made  no  answer.  The  power  to  arouse 
heiself  seemed  at  an  end ;  the  trials  she  had 
^ne  through  had  been  too  heavy  for  her 
atrength;  all  her  energies  seemed  exhausted, 
and  it  required  great  enei^  in  her  case  to 
acGompliah  a  move.  There  met  her  at  the 
first  step  that  embarrassing,  that  almost  insur- 
mountable difiBculty,  want  of  money.  Where 
was  she  to  get  the  money  1  To  obtain  that 
would  require  great  exertions  upon  her  part, 
and  how  was  she  to  make  them  1  Of  the 
money  obtained  for  her  watch,  which  she  had 
with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  Joseph  to 
sell,  very  little  remained.  The  expenses  of 
the  child's  illness  had  consumed  it  all;  her 
wedding-ring  and  her  little  locket^  with  their 
scanty  dothes,  were  all  the  property  that 
remained. 

She  had  intended  long  before  this  to  have 
put  herself  into  some  way  of  getting  her 
lilting;  but  the  child s  illness  had  frustrated 
every  plan;  and  now  her  own  exceeding 
weakness  made  her  feel  it  impossible  to  adopt 
any. 


whicli  the  poo 
si'occh,  and  ,j„ 
self  felt  for  fre 
•"d  quiet  told 
said  «u  tnie. 

The  child  m^ 
but  obtaia  th« 
'^'e  one  pan]^ 
of  strength  lay 
sa»  tie  object 
but  she  vanted 
seize  it 

She  »as  in  th. 
sible;  one  »oul( 
and  die. 

"I  scarcely  h 
morning,"  the  Doc 

She  had  talen 
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imbed  should  find  her  out ;  and  as  for  the 
irorld  around  her,  she  could  not  bear  the  idea 
>f  appearing  as  a  personage — as  one  with  a 
jtory  attached  to  her — among  them. 

"I  scarcely  know  Mrs.  White  again  this 
morning" 

It  was  a  week  or  more,  indeed,  since  bis 
last  visit  to  her,  and  the  decline  in  her  strength 
liad  been  alarmingly  rapid. 

"  I  am  not  myself,"  she  answered,  lan- 
^dly. 

"  But  be  yourself — be  yourself — once  out 
of  this  little,  unwholesome  place,  once  in 
the  fresh  air,  you  will  be  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  both  you  and  that  poor 
little  fellow  will  revive." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  answered — 

«Ah!  if  it  could  be  done!" 

"  And  why  cannot  it  be  done  1 " 

She  was  silent  again. 

Now,  you  know,  the  Doctor  could  not  afford 
to  give  his  patients  not  only  his  gratuitous 
pains  and  time,  which  in  cases  of  necessity  he 
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After  sitting  with  her  a  little  longer,  and 
exhorting  her  to  keep  up  a  good  heart,  for 
the  child  was  certainly  mending,  and  to 
take  something  strengthening  which  he  would 
order  her,  the  Doctor  at  last  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  V 

"  Light  of  ibe  new-bora  renlv 

Glory  of  jocund  May! 
Wbat  gladnesa  is  out  in  leml 

WliEit  joy  in  the  fields  to- 
Wiiat  sunbursts  are  in  the  * 

What  blossoms  tbe  orcbai 
The  meiMlows  are  snowed  w 

And  the  wiade  are  thrille 


The  Doctor  did  not  leave 
he  left  the  room,  but,  shuttinj 
little  apartiDCDt  carefully  aii 
the  shop,  and,  instead  of  pai 
usual.  Rat  dowu  upon  the  < 
chair  was  placed  opposite  ti 
behind  the  counter,  speclacli 
busy  examining   into   the  in 
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The  old  man  was  engaged  in  no  very 
^asant  rumination  whilst  employed  upon 
s  mechanical  business.     He  was  thinking 

his  empty  till,  which,  save  the  customer 
LO  had  brought  him  the  aforesaid  watch, 
d  remained  without  any  fresh  supply  for 
ree  days,  and  of  two  or  three  old  silver 
itch-cases  which  he  had  been  necessitated 
sell  to  meet  current  expenses.  He  had 
en  sitting  there  enumerating  the  little  pro- 
^rty  that  remained  in  his  shop,  almost  as 
muded  in  its  way  as  that  of  Romeo's 
pothecary ;  and  he  was  almost  as  sad,  sor- 
iwful,  and  despairing  as  his  poor  guest  in 
le  back  parlour. 

The  Doctor  sat  there  some  little  time 
ithout  speaking,  looking  at  the  wrinkled, 
me-worn  countenance  before  him;  shaded 
J  the  few  scanty  grey  hairs,  which  fell  upon 
16  forehead,  and  so  full  of  simplicity,  and 
)odness,  and  truth. 

The  shop  was  very  dark,  but  the  light  from 
le  window  beside  and  above  him,  fell  full 
pon  the  aged  head;  and,  surrounded  as  he 
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beautiful  subject  for  some  old  I 
The  Doctor  had  entered  the 
tfaftt  Joaeph,  absorbed  in  his  01 
had  not  heard  him,  or  lookc 
GODtinaed  his  irork,  ererj  i 
heaving  a  sigh,  vhich  amoiiDte 
groan. 

He  did  look  h  Tferj  sorroTfii 
Poor  (M  manl  that  dear,  ta 
his  was  ao  oTercaat  vith  care,  li 
could  not  help  sighiiig  too ;  a; 
00  audibly  that  Joseph  looked 
him  sittiDg  there  bd'ore  him. 

"  Yoa  seem  TOiy  thooghtfiit, 
began  the  Doctw. 

"  Do  I,  sir?  Bless  me,  this 
sad  mess,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  ha 
than  being  got  out  of  order,— 
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"  Then  there  is  no  use  in  your  spending 
any  pains  in  making  it  go  again,  I  should 
dmceiye  V^ 

**  Why,  not  certainly,  if  it  could  not  be 
le  to  go  at  all, — but  the  watch  belongs  to  a 
feUow,  whose  occupation  requires  that 
]|0  ahould  have  a  watch,  and  who  has  got  no 
BKmej  to  buy  another ;  and,  therefore,  old  and 
'worn  as  it  is,  we  must  make  a  shift  to  keep 
it  going  a  little  longer/' 

**  Which  I  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  do  1 
and  therefore  I  do  not  see  exactly  why  you 
ahoold  look  so  dolorous  and  woe*begone,  as 
yoa  did  just  now,  about  it/' 

^  Was  it  about  the  watch,  sir?**  looking 
up  qnickly,  and  then  turning  away  his  eyes, 
and  shaking  his  head.  ^^  Ah,  no — ^no ;  it's 
not  about  that  watch. — ^Poor  worn  out  thing, 
-*— no,  no. 

"  What  was  it  about,  then?  for,  indeed, 
^ood  Joseph,  you  did  look  most  ruefully/' 

'*  Odier  things  wear  out,  beside  watches," 
replied  the  old  man.  ^  Other  things,  with 
springs,  and  wheels,  and  pullies, — ^what  do  I 
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know  1  Other  things,  constructed  to  70,  «eii 
out,  aiid  can  go  no  more — and  the  worst  of  il 
is,  before  they  can  be  well  spared  bj  thou 
■  who  belong  to  them." 

"  Ay,  friend,  it  is  the  fate  of  as  all  Bil 
to  my  mind,  happiest  is  the  watch  that  com 
to  go  before  it  ceases  to  be  wanted.  It  issii 
to  keep  ticking  on  by  oneself  in  a  conier. - 
and  be  looked  up  at  one  of  the  old  ursute 
that  still  hung  in  the  window, — "andcoK^lT 
heeding  one,  or  caring  to  inquire  of  oncho» 
the  time  goes." 

"Perhaps,  sir,  for  tlic  M-atch  itself,  ilMj 
be  as  JOH  saj, — hut  not  for  the  poor  crcsW, 
God  help  him,  who  has  need  of  the  watcb- 
and  does  not  know  where  on  earth  to  ton 
when  the  finger  atops." 

"  I  understand  you,  Joseph.  You  arv » 
excellent  old  fellow;  hut  there  is  a  good  i!c«l 
of  ffo  in  your  watch  still.  However,  ve^^ 
drop  the  metaphor.  I  wanted  to  talk  li'.''* 
about  the  poor  young  woman  and  cliild  '^ 
live  in  your  hack  parlour.  Arc  tlicy  relatic* 
of  yours  V 
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'^  Not  blood  relations,  sir.  The  relation  is 
loser  and  more  holy  one  than  even  that  of 
od.  When  that  young  lady  was  in  trouble 
i  I  was  in  trouble, — ^we  both  fell  into 
uble  together — ^when  everybody  else  forgot 
poor,  useless  old  creature,  she  remembered 
.  It  was  more,  far  more,  than  when  the 
ti  and  happy  think  upon  the  forlorn  and 
jerable.  She  found  time,  in  her  own  misery, 
1  it  was  very  great,  to  pity  me,  and  rescue 
from  mine.'' 

''  And  so '' 

'*  She  saved  me  from  much  wretchedness, 
;tor.     But  nobody,  it  seems,  did  that  for 

•  which  she  did  for  me,~nobody  troubled 
mselves  to  save  her  from  wretchedness. 
3  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  her  misery, 

at   last,   dear,   blessed  creature,   she  has 
ted  here.'* 

*  Well,  and  no  such  very  bad  resting-place, 
3r  all ;  so  that  she  and  the  child  were  but. 
ittle  more  hardy. — But  he's  a  sad  delicate 
le  thing,  Joseph,  and  she,  does  not  seem 
de  to  rough  it." 


I 
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The  old  niati  laid  the  va^Uii  be  held  vpa 
the  counter  before  him,  and  lifted  op  his  gn; 
eyes  to  the  Doctor,  with  a  piteoos,  implorii^ 
!oot,~it  said,  "  I  know  it;  but  whati  Witt 
can  I  do?" 

"  Whr,  the  thing  is  this,"  continued  tin 
Doctor, — "  the  truth  is,  that  both  mother  au 
child  arc  perisliing  for  want  of  fresh  air;  siu 
they  really  must  have  it, — and  so,  I  Hank 
yoii  could  not  do  better  than  iu  getting  thei 
out  to  some  tittle  cottage  hereaway, — that  i 
to  say,  if  you  hare  a  little  spare  money  ii 
your  till,  for  she  seema  to  haTe  none. — II 
might  save  her  life." 

"  They  shall  hare  it  all,"  clasping  his  h&ndi 
and  casting  a  glance  roupd  upon  his  ticking 
property. 

"  Nay,  I  don't  see  the  need  of  all. — Bat 
some,  I  beliere,  they  must  hare,  or  die  thej 
must  and  will,  Joseph." 

The  Doctor  was  far  from  understanding  tbe 
fuU  foi-ce  of  Joseph's  exclamation.  Wilkinson 
had  some  way  or  other  got  the  character  of 
being  an  old  hunks,  who  lored  his  money. 
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spending  80  little  as  he  did ;  but  the  tnith  was 
he  had  little  to  spend.  The  Doctor  did  not 
hefieve  either  in  his  imputed  wealth  or  his 
imputed  avarice ;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
reel  state  of  things. 

**  They  shan't  die/'  said  Joseph.  "  If  any- 
body's to  die,  I  know  who  it  shall  be.** 

^  Don't  talk  in  that  dolorous  way,  good 
man .  Nobody's  to  die.  You  are  to  go  to  a 
little  expense  to  get  the  poor  creatures  out  of 
town.  That  won't  bleed  you  to  death,  you 
know  Tery  well,  Joseph." 

"  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  after  they  had  been 
in  the  country,  they  could  come  back  again 
and  live  here  ?    Because,  you  know  .  .  ." 

**  I  see — I  see — ^you  cannot  keep  two  houses, 
and  for  people  neither  kith  nor  kin  of  yours, 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  it." 

**  Kith  or  kin — reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  want  to  know, 
sir,  whether,  truth  to  tell,  you  think  they  can 
live  and  be  healthy  and  happy  here  when 
they're  better?" 

"  Well,  then,  truth  to  tell,  live  they  might ; 
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but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that— but  licallhj 
and  happy,  I  very  much  fear  neither  motber 
nor  cliild  can  be  in  that  little  room  ....  but 
have  jou  no  other  V 

"  No  other.  The  house  does  not  belong  to 
me ;  I  only  hire  this  floor.  Then  you  think 
they  could  not  live  here  ?" 

"  I  don't  say  lire,  mind.  Periiaps  they 
might  live," 

"  But  be  healthy  and  happy.  Lack-a-dal'j! 
What  a  strange  world  it  is,  and  what  a  Strang 
set  of  creatures  we  are  !  Here  have  I  Hved 
healthy  and  happy  in  this  place  these  sii 
years,  and  never  till  within  this  six  weeks  have 
kuowu  what  it  was  to  have  a  want  or  a  wiih. 
And  he  that  I  ^canie  after,  had  lived  here 
seventy-nine  years  well  counted,  and  never 
knew  what  it  was,  as  far  as  his  lodging  went, 
to  have  a  want  or  a  wish — and  these  two  caut 
even  exist  where  we  two  have  been  so  con- 
tent and  comfortable.  Tliey  say  all  mankind 
arc  brothers,  yet  'liow  diO'creut  one  Iiumaa 
creature  is  made  from  another,  sir!'  '" 

"So  the  old  proverb  says.     It  is  an  iDii-- 
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putable  fact,  and  it  can't  be  helped,  Joseph. 
*  What's  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison' — and  the  air  which  has  served  your 
turn  well  enough,  is  poisoning  them. 

"I  wish  you  could  have  seen  that  poor 
child's  dying  eyes  brighten,  as  I  talked  to  him 
of  green  fields  and  trees ;  and  the  mother  s 
look  of  despairing  resignation,  when  she  told 
me  she  could  do  nothing  for  him !  The  fact 
is,  she  is  sinking  into  a  sort  of  atrophy,  Joseph. 
It's  grievous  to  see  the  change.  When  first  I 
came  here,  how  active,  clever,  and  attentive 
she  was !  What  courage  and  energy  she 
showed!  How  she  kept  up  her  heart  and 
spirits !  Now,  all  this  is  changed !  The  air  has 
poisoned  her,  friend.  She  resisted  its  influ- 
ences at  first — brave,  generous  hearts  do — but 
it's  sure  to  gain  the  mastery  over  them  at  last. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  it  kills  the  life  within,  before 
it  kills  the  life  without.  You  understand  me. 
She  has  no  inner  life  left,  Joseph.  That 
phrase  expresses  what  I  mean  you  to  under- 
stand, as  well  or  better  than  any  other." 

"  It's  very  odd,  such  a  subtle  thing  as  air. 
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to  lure  all  ibese  dSeda.    If  U  had  be«B  bad 

water  or  oBvholesoiae  food,  nov  . . ." 

"  Ah,  Joseph,  Joseph,  don't  go  bejoad  the 
Last.  Don't  att  np,  as  too  manj  do,  for  a  natonl 
phikeopber,  and  expoimd  causes  and  cffecu 
vitboBt  knovii^  aojtiuBg  aboat  the  nutter. 
Pat  £uth  in  a  man,  who  onglU.  at  least,  to  kno* 
what  he  is  aboat>  That  said  air  which  70a 
wxHild  make  DOthing  of,  plajs  the  very  deooe 
in  our  trade.  Did  tou  never  hear  of  the 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  frieod  V 

"  Why.  I  owD  I  never  thought  of  that.  Ay, 
tnie.  The  air — vos  yes :  so  you  think  it's  ihe 
air  that's  hurting  ihem.^ 

■  I  do.  and  more — that  change  of  air.  and 
uQthin;:  but  change  of  air,  will  save  them.  And 
so  gi.xxl  bye."  s;tid  the  Doctor,  taking  up  his 
hat,  wliioh  stotxl  by  him  on  the  counter.  "  and 
mark  my  words,  for  thoy  are  true  a*  vou  will 
tind.  If  you'll  take  tliose  two  into  the  coun- 
try, in  .1  wtvk's  lime,  take  my  word  for  it.  you 
won't  know  tliom  agiiin.  They'll  blw>*om  out 
like  two  rosi'j,  as  fresh  as  May  day  :  bui  if 
they  go  on  much  longer  where  they  are.  they'll 
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pine  and  pine,  and  wither  and  fade,  and  at 
last  thejrll  die,  and  jronll  have  to  buiy  them 
both. . . .  And  that  will  go  far  to  break  jonr 
own  good  heart,  which  I  think  I  understand 
yety  well,  Joseph.*' 

And  he  went  awaj  and  left  the  old  man  to 
his  rnminations. 

Joseph  Wilkinson  had  nerer  been  in  such  a 
sore  straight  in  his  life. 

The  place  might  be  unhealthy,  close,  and 
wretched  to  others  ;  but  he  loved  it.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  are  capable  of  forming 
the  closest  local  attachments  ;  with  few  of  his 
fellow-creatures  to  love,  local  attachment  had 
been  almost  the  strongest  sentiment  of  his  life. 
He  loved  the  old  place ;  that  dull,  little  shop 
was  everything  to  him.  Surrounded  by  his 
ticking  watches,  he  never  wanted  company. 
He  was  happy  in  his  little  kingdom  as  a  prince 
upon  his  throne.  His  dominions,  it  is  true, 
were  narrow ;  but  they  were  large  enough  for 
him — ^large  enough  for  his  capacities.  More 
would  only  have  bothered  and  perplexed  him. 

Here  he  had  sat,  and  here  he  had  laboured 
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at  that  mcclianical  emplojineiit  whicU  suited 
his  capacity  so  well.  Exercising  his  talent  for 
iDgeniiity,  and  in  accordance  with  the  quiet 
which  to  his  feebleness  was  so  necessan' ;  lie 
had  neither  spirits  uor  strength  to  bustle  aboat 
for  more. 

To  take  a  watch  slowly  to  pieces,  clean  it, 
adjust  it  again  witii  the  greatest  uiccty ;  to 
admire  the  mechauiam,  and  repair,  with  the 
most  sedulous  attention,  the  little  injuries  of 
accident  or  time — this  was  his  felicity. 

True  felicity  it  was;  for  it  was  the  full 
exercise  of  such  talents  as  he  possessed,  and 
in  the  way  best  calculated  for  them ;  and  is 
not  this  t!io  most  real  happiness  of  man  ? 

The  two  little  dark  rooms  behind  the  shop. 
in  which  many  would  hardly  have  been  able 
even  to  breathe,  were  to  him  the  acme  of 
comfort- 

The  noise  of  the  lodgers  never  disturbed 
him ;  he  was  used  to  it,  aud  rather  liked  it.  Ii 
came  like  the  cheerful  sound  of  life,  siillv  to 
his  somewhat  dulled  ear.  The  absence  of  ail 
external  view  was  pleasant ;  he  did  not  ni;!. 
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to  be  aroused  to  attention  by  passing  objects ; 
he  liked  to  have  nothing  to  look  upon  but  the 
dead  wall.  What  was  as  death  to  the  imagi- 
natiye  child  and  to  the  heart-struck  mother^ 
was  comfort  to  him. 

He  had  fallen  so  completely  into  the  habit 
of  this  still  life ;  it  had  so  completely  sufficed 
to  him,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  imagine 
there  could  be  a  want  of  anything  more. 

But  his  admirable  indulgence  to  others,  his 
goodness  and  benevolence  ministered  the  intel- 
ligence to  his  old  narrow  mind,  which  so  many 
of  his  fellows  want ;  and  led  him  in  a  vague 
manner  to  comprehend  what  the  Doctor  meant, 
and  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  necessities 
he  had  never  himself  experienced. 

He  cast  his  eyes  sorrowfully  round.  He 
dreaded,  he  abhorred  the  idea  of  the  exertion 
demanded  of  him,  in  a  way  that  none  but 
those  with  temperaments  like  his  will  find  it 
easy  to  imagine.  But  Joseph  was  a  noble 
hero  in  his  way,  and  he  did  what  many  a 
world^s  conqueror  has  left  undone — triumphed 

over  himself  and  his  dearest  inclinations,  purely 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 
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"  Yes,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  begin  to 
understand  what  Doctor  Soutbertou  meant;  I 
can  recollect  when  I  was  a  boy  myself.  !t'»  a 
long  time  ago ;  but  somehow  what  one  feh  u 
a  boy  one  neTer  forgets.  I  remember  ■when  1 
was  sent  to  the  Grey  Friars'  School  in  LoadoD, 
when  I  was  taken  away  from  my  father's  fum 
in  Wales,  and  brought  into  the  streets,  how 
very  dreadful  it  seemed  to  me.  How  I  oscd  to 
look  round  the  paved  play-gronnd,  walled  in 
by  high  brick  walls,  and  smronnded  by  gmt 
big  smoke-blackened  houses,  which  seenied  to 
shut  out  the  very  sky — how  I  used  to  look 
roimd,  and  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  most  drearj 
prison  that  ever  was  invented.  Longing  for 
wings  to  fly  away,  I  did,  though  all  the  boys 
were  laughing  and  shouting  at  their  sports 
ronnd  me. 

"  Not  one  of  those  town  boys  had  an  inkling 
of  what  moped  me ;  and  when  I  said  it  was 
for  want  of  green  fields,  they  hallooed  with 
laughter.  I  used  to  go  to  sleep  and  dream  tbat 
I  was  walking  under  the  liawtboni  hedge,  on 
a  fine  early  May  morning,  when  the  dew  was 
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iparkling  upon  the  grass,  and  the  sun  was 
rising  in  his  glory ;  that  I  was  listening  to  the 
throstles  and  blackbirds ;  and  then  I  would  be 
started,  awake  suddenly,  and  look  round  the 
dark,  low,  big,  bare-walled  room,  and  hear 
nothing  but  the  snoring  of  fifty  lubberly  boys. 
I  ronember  it  well ;  I  felt  as  if  I  must  hare 
fiesh  air  or  die. 

^  And  that  day  that  I  was  walking  in  some 
dose,  back,  dismal  streets  with  another  boy, 
and  we  went  into  a  little  court  to  see  his 
mother,  and  there  was  a  thrush  singing  in  one 
of  the  windows.  Oh !  poor  little  fellow  that  I 
was!  how  I  did  cry! 

^One  ought  not  to  forget  such  things. 

^'  Old  people  ought  not  to  forget  that  they 
once  were  young,  and  how  it  went  with  th^n 
then.  Townsfolk  ought  not  to  forget  that 
they  may  once  have  been  country  folk,  and 
how  hard  it  is  for  country  folk  to  forget  green 
fields.^ 

Such  were  Joseph's  meditations,  as  he  sat 
and  delicately  cleaned  the  tiny  wheels,  and 
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repaired  the  miniature  chain  of  the  watch  he 
held  in  his  band. 

"  Yes,"  thought  he,  and  he  could  not  hdp 
sighing  at  the  tliought,  "  there  is  but  one  vaj, 
and  it  must  and  shall  be  done.  Thcra  is  htde 
enougli  here,"  said  he,  unlocking  the  drawer 
of  his  till,  and  taking  out  one  golden  serea- 
shilling  piece,  two  half-crowns,  and  a  eispeace, 
"  this  would  go  uo  ^vay8 ;  it  will  be  a  great 
expense  and  a  great  change  ;  but  there  is  one 
■waj,  and  onlj  one  way,  and  it  shall  be  done."' 

Now  the  only  way  that  suggested  itself  to 
Joseph,  by  means  of  whicli  to  raise  the  wiuA 
was  to  dispose  at  once  of  all  his  property,  and 
Bell  the  good-will  of  his  shop, — not  wortli 
much  now-a-days,  to  bo  sure, — but  with  the 
money,  he  could  carry  Mrs.  Daubcucy  and  the 
child  into  the  country,  and  settle  himself  doTo 
"with  them  there. 

They  must  go  into  the  cheapest  part  pf 
Great  Britain  that  could  be  found,  and  where 
wan  tliat?  lie  did  not  know  much  aboiii 
one  county  or  another,  or  about  cheapness  or 
dearncss    among   them ;    but   there    was  one 
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place  that  he  did  know  something  of,  and  that 
place  was  North  Wales. 

He  had  been  born  in  the  Vale  of  Festiming. 
He  recollected  well  the  little  farm  in  which 
his  father  had  lived.  The  simple,  unambitious 
habits  of  life  in  that  remote  corner  of  the 
irorld.  Why  should  they  not  go  there  1  He 
wotdd  hire  a  little  cottage  and  a  few  fields, 
and  he  would  set  himself  up  as  a  small  farmer ; 
and  the  mother  and  child  would  be  healthy 
and  happy ;  and  for  him ! 

Why,  it  did  not  much  matter  what  became 
of  him.  He  had  not  very  long  to  live.  The 
others  were  young,  and  had  the  world  before 
them. 


**And  you  will  do  this  for  my  child,  Joseph? 
This  to  save  my  child  ?  Heaven  bless  you  for 
it !  Heaven  shower  its  choicest,  choicest  bless- 
ings upon  your  head  I  It  may  be  very  selfish ; 
oh !  I  fear  it  is  very,  very  selfish  to  accept 
this  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  my  boy. 

VOL.   III.  0 
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kindrt'i 


"  Look  at  bill),  dear  Joseph  Wilktmfil'i 
there  he  sleeps  ;  did  you  ever  behold  »4tll 
c&tc,  so  beautiful  a  creature  ?  He  seems  t 
have  been  formed  of  some  other  materii]  tiai 
what  makes  up  man's  movdd." 

And  the  mother  stooped  down  to  kise  In 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  pieasnre  she  ha 
not  before  Tcntured  to  indulge.  She  had  bee) 
80  long  accustomed  to  the  expectation  tin 
the  untoward  circumstances  among  whirfi  bi 
had  been  forced  to  hve,  would  end  bj  robWnj 
her  of  the  treasure  of  her  heart,  that  she  hat 
never  ventured  to  count  upon  IL 

Now  a  fresh  spring  of  hope,  a  glow  ol 
happiness  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  i 
stranger,  warmed  her  heart,  she  ventured  tc 
look  forward.  Who  can  live  and  not  look 
forward  ?  It  is  worse  than  death  to  be  impri- 
soned in  the  present. 

The  boy  would  be  carried  far  from  this 
world  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  in 
which  the  whole  of  her  own  English  life  had 
been  passed ;  a  world  darkened  to  her  by  ail 
the  sufferings  with  which  it  was  associated, 
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and  which,  artificial  as  it  is,  could  ncTcr  hare 
been  congenial  to  her  nature. — 

Her  imagination  flew  far  back  to  the  lovelj 
shores  of  the  Levant ;  to  the  blue  mountains 
of  the  East ;  to  the  fragrant  gardens  and  the 
purpling  sunsets. 

A  cottage  among  the  mountains  1  That 
•ironld  be  something  of  the  same  kind. 

Poor  Joseph,  sorrowful  and  sad,  began  to 
make  his  arrangements.  He  was  very,  very 
glad  to  see  Lilla  so  happy ;  very,  very  glad  to 
see  the  little  boy  improving — ^for  hope  and 
expectation  had  already  worked  a  part  of  the 
beneficial  effects  expected  from  the  change. 
He  was  glad  he  had  resolved  upon  the  sacri- 
fice— heartily  glad ;  he  never  repented  what  he 
had  done. 

But  pain  is  pain — sacrifice  is  sacrifice.  All 
have  not  the  strength  to  go  on  their  way  re- 
joicing—trusting "  that  what  is  sown  in  tears 
BhaU  be  reaped  in  joy.^' 

He  expected  no  joy.  And  he  was  to  sell  his 
watches,  and  give  up  his  shop. 

With  a  heavy  heart  he  took  his  hat  and 
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the  coDsequence  we  have  permitted ;  and 
;  deprecate  with  such  pertinacity. 
Poor  man!  He  stood  there,  and  saw  his 
tches  and  all  his  little  property  sold  off,  lot 
lot,  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  like  a 
ith  by  inches. 

His  little  furniture,  too — the  chair  in  which 
had  sat — the  old  desk  where  he  kept  his 
x)unts ;  the  small  round  table  where  he  took 
tea.  All!  and  he  so  loved  them  all!  must 
— He  could  not  afford  to  carry  furniture  down 
far. 

Happily,  Lilla  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
tent  of  the  sacrifice  her  humble  friend  was 
^king. 

That  any  one  could  possibly  regret  the 
etched  life  of  this  dismal  dungeon,  was  too 
jredible  to  enter  into  her  head.  She  was 
ed  with  the  warmest  gratitude  for  what 
seph  had  done ;  but  her  gratitude  was  mea- 
:ed  rather  by  her  own  happiness  than  by  his 
orifices. 

All,  however,  was  at  last  accomplished ;  bills 
id,  and  money  received,  and  Joseph  Wilkin- 
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though  the  onlj  domestic  seryaikt>  to  the  kind 
dd  man,  had  nothing  in  it  terrible  to  hen  It 
was  rather  the  eontrarj ;  she  liked  the  thoughts 
of  it. 

Great  misfortunes  restore  us  to  nature — 
emancipate  us  from  the  shackles  of  conycair 
tional  life.  There  is  something  exhilarating 
in  the  sense  of  this  freedom — something 
wholesome  and  heartening  in  the  living  fot 
realities  alone. 

She  enjoyed  the  thoughts  of  thus  falling  at 
oace  out  of  the  sphere  of  artificial  life^  in  which 
she  had  suflfered  much,  even  whilst  prosperoua  ; 
and  in  adveraity  had  been  bo  miserable.  She 
liked  the  idea  of  working  with  her  hands.  She 
fancied  herself  in  her  little  kitchen,  scouring  her 
kettles,  or  making  messes  for  Joseph.  Simple 
in  her  wants — unfettered  in  all  her  actions. 

As  the  civilized  savage,  when  he  flies  back 
to  his  native  woods,  so  feels  the  child  of  arti- 
ficial society,  when  relieved  from  conventional 
life. 

She  forgot — she  did  not  know — she  could 
not  be  aware  of  what  was  before  her;    the 
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evils  that  would  attend  this  emancipation  for 
herself.  Had  she  been  alone  in  tUc  woild,  it 
would  have  been  all  very  well ;  but  she  forgot 
her  boy. 

She  forgot  that,  do  wliat  we  will,  «<;  are 
slaves  to  the  age  in  which  wc  live ;  and  tint, 
in  a  century  advanced  as  ours,  it  i^  vain  to 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  society.  That  to 
be  singular,  except  in  virtue,  is  an  erii.  That 
to  be  without  education  in  a  world  where  iD 
men  are  educated, — without  adraatages  where 
ail  have  more  or  less  advantages,  is  to  be  poor 
indeed. 

Evil  is  linked  with  evil.  She  may  do  her 
best.  She  has  been  deprived  of  the  means  of 
prospering  ;  and  lier  humility,  iior  choerfu! 
goodness,  her  earnest  simplicity,  all  her  effort;. 
are  of  little  avail. 

So,  alas !  it  is  in  tlic  actual  world,  if  not 
in  the  world  of  romance.  The  oner^'v  of  ont 
strenuous  heart  may  do  much,  but  it  camiot 
do  all;  and  woe  to  those  who  could  and  miL'ii; 
have  assisted  the  poor  .strivcr  ajjainst  tlic  cir- 
rents  of  ill  fortuuc,  and  have  uoti 
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Will  he  sinkl     Must  he   sink  1     Can  no 
exertions  save  him  ? 


The  cottage  stands  in  a  remote  mountain 
Talley,  not  in  the  vale  of  Festiming,  where 
his  father's  cottage  had  stood,  close  by  the 
little  mountain  village  of  that  name,  but  in  a 
narrow  valley  diverging  from  this,  and  winding 
far  and  far  away  among  the  mountains. 

This  was  the  little  patrimony  which  Joseph, 
just  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  as  people  say, 
found  himself  the  possessor  of. 

When  they  arrived  at  Festiming,  of  course 
the  first  thing  Joseph  did  was  to  enquire  for 
any  of  his  relations  who  might  be  living. 
There  was  one,  and  but  one, — his  father's 
brother :  a  man  past  a  century  old,  who  was 
still  residing  in  his  own  cottage,  in  this  secluded 
place. 

The  grey-haired  landlady  of  the  little  inn, 
which  stands  in  the  principal  street  of  the 
humble  village  of  Festiming, — I  think  the  village 
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foaming  through  the  little  valle j,  b j  the  side  of 
whidi,  over  a  narrow  and  deeply  rutted  road, 
the  little  cart  made  its  way,  which  contained 
Joseph  and  Mrs.  Evans,  the  landlady ;  LiUa 
and  her  little  boy  having  been  left  at  the  inn. 

The  cottage  to  which  they  were  bound,  and 
at  which*  after  going  about  four  mountain 
miles,  which  mean  six,  they  at  last  arrived, 
was  the  very  last  in  that  naiTOw  vale.  Beyond 
it,  the  mountain  wilderness  rose  in  its  wild  mag- 
nificence,— hoary,  barren,  desolate,  and  most 
wild.  An  enormous  mountain  here  closed  up 
the  valley,  and  at  its  foot  the  cottage  stood. 

It  was  rather  more  considerable  than  most 
of  those  they  had  passed,  and  four  fields 
enclosed  by  stone  walls  lay  round  it ;  two  of 
these  were  at  present  covered  with  a  most 
scanty  crop  of  oats ;  one  was  in  rough  hay, 
and  the  other  in  potatoes. 

Diminutive  black  cattle  and  still  more  dimi- 
nutive sheep,  might  be  seen  wandering  about 
among  the  rocks  and  precipices,  feeding  upon 
the  scanty  herbage  to  be  found  here  and 
there. 
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lengthened, — lengthened  inimitably,  and  in 
happiness ! 

He  sat  there  in  his  old  straight-backed  arm- 
chair, for  I  said  bedridden  ;  but  it  was  not 
literally  so,  cowering  over  a  turf  fire,  though 
it  was  the  middle  of  August ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Bvans  entered,  he  lifted  up  his  dim  eyes,  shook 
his  venerable  locks  a  little,  and  welcomed  her 
by  stretching  out  his  skinny  hand. 

"  Well,  neighbour, — glad  to  see  you  again, 
— ^How  is  it  going  with  you  V 

"  Why,  much  as  usual,  thank  you,  Master 
Wilkinson. — And  how  do  I  find  it  with  you  V 

"  Bad  enough,  bad  enough !  Fm  getting 
deafer,  and  Fm  getting  darker,  and  Fm  getting 
lonesomer,  —  ay,  lonesomer!  There  it  is. 
That's  it,  neighbour. — All  dead  and  gone, — 
dead,  gone,  and  forgotten  too,  that  I  knowed 
in  my  day,  and  not  a  soul  left  for  I  to  care 
for,  or  to  care  for  me." 

"  Nay,  nay,  that's  talking  sadly. — Not  care 
for  you ! — /  care  for  you  for  one,  or  what  am 
I  here  for?" 

"  You  care ! — What  would  you  care  if  I 
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yon  what,   neighbour,'^    laying  his   withered 
liand  upon  her  arm,  "  he  swore  to  me  that  my 
last  lot  of  sheep  only  fetched  three  shillings 
and  fourpence   halfpenny   a-head   at  Tan-y- 
bwleh  market,  last  Monday,  where  they  come 
a4)uying  up  the  sheep  to  take  to  England; 
and  I  know  they  sold  for  three  shillings  and 
eightpence — I  was  told  so  by  a  man  mIio  was 
there,  and  many  were  fetching  more.     And 
I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Evans;  Tm  a  lone, 
helpless,  old  fellow,  and  I  haven't  a  relation 
left*  in  the  world,  and  that's  what  I'm  wanting 
to  look  after  my  property  for  me." 

"  And  that's  what  I've  brought  you,  in  the 
abape  of  your  brother  John's  son  Joseph,"  said 
die,  turning  to  Wilkinson,  who  stood  there,  to 
his  astonishment,  suddenly  rejuvenated.  Such 
is  the  force  of  comparison.  Joseph  felt  as  if 
he  were  almost  a  youth  again  by  the  side  of 
luB  uncle. 

"  Joseph  Wilkinson,"  said  Mrs.  Evans,  rais- 
ing her  voice,  "son  of  John,  he  who  went  to 
sdiiool  to  London,  and  was  in  business  tliere. 
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You  remember  him?  Your  own  brothei'l 
diild." 

"  No,  no ;  I  remember  nothing  about  him. 
What  did  you  say  \  Joseph  !  I  know  nothlag ' 
of  Joseph." 

"  Yea,  but  jou  do.  You  remember  aU 
about  it  quite  well.  You  never  forget  old 
days,  you  say,  and  that'a  true.  Don't  yo» 
remember  he  wont  to  tlic  Grey  Friars'  ficliod! 
Mif  motlier  was  a  girl  tlieo ;  Vmt  sht  remem- 
bered all  about  Joseph,  and  we  used  to  heir 
of  him.  He  used  to  send  things  from  London 
town  till  his  father  died,  to  remind  us  like. 
And  now  please  to  look  at  him,  Gaffer  ffil- 
kiuson;  and  if  he's  not  as  like  his  father  as 
two  pens,  may  I  never  cat  green  peas  agaio! 
Come  into  the  light,  will  yon  1  Now  loot 
Gallcr." 

"  That's  my  brother  come  back  from  the 
grave,  to  fetch  me,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Brother!  what  do  you  do  here?" 

"  it's  not  your  brother,  ilow  you  wamkr! 
It"s  your  brother's  son,  Joseph,"  screamed  Mrs. 
Evans. 
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«  No  it  isn't— It's  brother  Johtf  himself." 
"  Well,  he's  come  back,  at  all  events,  be  he 
John  or  Joseph ;  and  the  only  thing  to  ask  is, 
will  you  own  him,  and  have  him  for  a  relation, 
or  not?  For  you're  both  of  you  to  seek  in 
that  article,  to  my  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Evans, 
laaghing. 

**  Why,  if  I  could  be  sure  it  was  John  or 
Joseph." 

"Make  yourself  quite  easy  on  that  score. 
It's  as  certainly  John's  Joseph  as  youVe 
aUre." 

In  the  necessity,  shut  out  from  commerce 
with  the  living  world  as  he  was,  of  believing 
some  one,  of  putting  faith  in  somebody,  old 
Gaffer  Wilkinson  had  habituated  himself  to 
trust  in  Mrs.  Evans.  She  had,  indeed,  a  sort 
of  hereditary  right  to  his  confidence,  from  con^ 
nections  and  friendships  interrupted  by  death 
but  not  forgotten,  and  upon  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enlarge. 

Somebody  we  must  lean  upon — somebody 
the  miserable  solitary  of  extreme  old  age  must 
trust. 

VOL.   III.  p 
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Gaffer  Wilkinson  trusted  Mrs.  Bran!  impli- 
citly, and  suspected  every  one  in  the  totU 
besides.  She  might  have  done  anytbin^  ^ 
pleased  with  him,  have  taken  any  advanugi 
of  him.  Fortunately,  most  fortunately  foi 
him,  she  was  a  woman  of  spirit,  a  woman  o 
the  highest  honour.  She  would  have  Boornd 
sot  only  to  take  the  least  adrantage  <rf  lit 
helpless  old  man,  but  even  to  profit,  in  tfc 
slightest  degi'ee,  by  her  influence  over  him. 

Evervbody  supposed  tliat  Mrs.  Evans  wmIi 
be  his  licir  wlicn  he  died ;  but  site  bclietei 
Joseph  to  be  still  living,  tliough  she  did  nc 
know  where,  and  she  regarded  the  inheritanc 
as  Ids  by  right.  And  now,  when  he  appearet 
the  alacrity,  the  pleasure  witli  which  she  wc! 
comcd  him,  and  acknowledged  him,  were  bc«i 
tiful.  And  it  was  all  so  naturally  done.  1 
would  have  been  so  impossible  for  her  to  sc 
otherwise,  that  there  was  not  even  a  fceliu:  o 
self-satisfaction  connected  with  the  matter 

And  so  the  old  man  was  persuaded,  up^i 
the  faith  of  his  confidence  in  Jlrs.  Erans,  t< 
acknowledge  his    ncplicw.      And    so  circuiii- 
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stances,  in  their  ceaseless  flow,  carried  Lilla 
and  her  son  along  their  stream,  and  deposited 
her,  under  the  guardianship  of  Joseph  Wilkin- 
son, in  this  remote,  this  almost  savage  moun- 
tain yallej. 
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a  shepherd-boy ;  but  his  face  is  of  no  common 
sort.  His  large  fervid  eje  is  fixed  upon  the 
glorious  scene  around  him ;  his  lips  are  parted 
with  enthusiastic  pleasure ;  the  blood  is  kind- 
ling upon  his  cheek  ;  that  warm  poet's  blood 
of  his  which  mounts  and  mantles,  with  everj 
affection  of  his  too,  too  sensitive  souL  There 
he  sits  as  one  inspired,  a  solitary  in  this  wilder- 
ness of  God. 

One  of  those  wondrously-gifted  beings, 
with  faculties  of  transcendent  power, — reason, 
—imagination:  intimate  perception  of  things, 
and  lofty  moral  inspirations.  Endowed  with 
that  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  that  intuition 
of  the  infinite,  which  is  the  attribute  of  genius, 
and  possessing  a  character  in  which  force  and 
enthusiasm,  perseverance  and  energy,  are 
united.  Capable  of  everything  which  would 
render  him  a  hero  and  a  benefactor  among 
men ;  their  blessing  and  their  ornament. 

And  he  is  buried  here  ! 

Unconscious  he  is  of  the  gifts  he  has  received 
from  his  Creator, — ^gifts  useless  and  unavailing 
Qow.      Worse   than   that,   they   are   perilous 
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is,  when  the  condemnation  is  to  ignorance, 
norance  of  which  in  its  ignorance  it  is  only 
irelj  consdous. 

Snch  was  the   fate  to   which   the   fetters 
narrow  circumstances  had  condemned  this 

'J- 

His  mother,  completely  uneducated  herself, 

uld   do  nothing  to  assist  him.     She  could 

ly  sympathize  with  feelings  that  no  one  else 

idcrstood ;  and  sigh  over  a  restlessness  and 

easiness  which  others,  less  gifted  with  intel- 

;t  than  herself,  might  haye  wondered  at  and 

%med. 

He    was    without    books, — without    com- 

nions, — ^without  aids  or  assistance;  yearn- 

5  for  he  scarce  knew  what, — alone  with  the 

:mb  unintelligible  nature  round  him. 

The  boy  wears  a  common  shepherd's  coat, 

e  dress  of  the  country  in  its  simplest  form, 

d  his  days  are  spent  in  the  superintendence 

the  little  farm. 

First,  as  a  simple  shepherd's  boy,  to  tend  the 

eep  and  black  cattle  when  sent  out  upon  the 

ountains ;  he  being  assisted  by  the  direction 
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fully  ;  fulfilling  her  duties, — looking  up  to 
God, — loving  Joseph  Wilkinson  with  affectio- 
nate gratitude, — adored  bj  him  as  a  tutelary 
angel,  and  wrapt  up  in  her  son. 

A  happy,  happy  boy,  he  had  at  first  been. 
The  years  of  his  childhood  had  been  passed  in 
a  way  delightful  to  all  boys,  more  especially  to 
such  a  one  as  this,  filled  with  lofty  imagin- 
ings. To  drive  his  beloved  sheep  and  little 
black  cattle  among  the  mountains, — to  find 
out  for  them  sweet  juicy  grasses,  growing  in 
little  clefts  among  the  hills, — to  cast  himself 
npon  the  grass  by  the  side  of  some  clear  rushing 
mountain  stream,  whilst  his  peaceful  herds  fed 
around  him, — to  look  into  the  crystal  depths  of 
the  water,  and  feed  his  fancy  with  the  images 
of  unearthly  beauty  which  that  gleaming 
pebbly  world  below  reveals, — to  clamber  over 
some  ridge,  whilst  his  cattle  were  feeding  in 
peace  below ;  ridge  above  ridge  to  ascend, 
till  the  glorious  view  of  limitless  mountains, 
peak  beyond  peak,  and  crag  beyond  crag, 
blended  with  the  fleecy  clouds  and  the  clear 
blue    sky.     Such  were    his    delights.     Such 
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tilings  derated  him. — to  a  s<?iiso  of  cntlitmsatii 
^adness,  vfaicb  none,  periiaps,  but  tbe  poe 
foil?  knovs.  Lirtiug  up  and  expaodiiig  hi 
soul. — filling  liis  fancv  with  bright  and  bean 
tiful  images,  which  struggled  for  utteraoc*^  bn 
eooid  not,  as  yet.  &nd  words. 

He  was  almost,  indeed,  in  the  positttpn  < 
ooe  born  deaf  and  dumb,  lie  liad  not  learae 
wtwdi — The  Qse  of  wonls,  except  as  regad 
the  couukon,  ordinary  business  of  life,  wi 
uuknoTQ  to  bim.  lie  vas  a  stranger  to  a 
the  secrets  of  lan^iagc, — not  otilj  those  secrel 
to  be  learned  from  acquaintance  with  rarioc 
ias«iia^!SS.  so  rich  in  their  various  ways, — bi 
of  his  own.  He  wanti^d  the  means  not  ont 
for  the  espression.  but.  we  may  tMV,  even  k 
the  dtalioo  of  the  thoughts  struggling  withi 
him  so  darkly.  It  would  not  hare  been  s 
had  be  been  bom  among  the  Scottish,  t 
Konh  of  England  border  mountains,  where  a 
mach  traditionaiT  poetrv  exists, — where  rf 
ballads,  and  long-rcmombered  love  dittie 
circulate  from  genenitioa  to  generation. 

Tho    Welsh  language,    it   is   said,  is  u 
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widiout  its  romantic  poetry  also ;  but  none  of 
it  reaches  the  English  ear;  and,  though  taken 
ia  Wales,  a  child  living  with  an  English 
mother,  Mid  an  English  fiiend,  and  his  only 
Welsh  associate  a  rude,  coarse,  farming  man, 
who  cared  as  much  for  poetry  as  he  did  for 
the  Bey  of  Tunis,  he  learned  nothing  as  a 
boy  of  that  language  but  its  commonest 
oolloquial  phrases.  He  had  no  Welsh  books  ; 
and,  without  books,  what  do  we  know  of  a 
language? 

The  little  acquaintance  of  his  mother  with 
society  and  life,  as  it  existed  in  England, 
made  her  incapable  of  estimating,  to  their  full 
extent,  the  disadyantages^  under  which  her  son 
laboured. 

She  was  not  altogether  without  anxiety, 
however,  upon  the  subject.  She  longed  to  have 
llim  taught  something,  she  did  not  exactly  know 
w^hat. — To  read  and  write  he  learned  from 
herself,  and  Joseph  insisted  upon  making  him 
a  good  accountant,  and  an  excellent  one  he 
became,  learning  with  a  facility  which  per- 
fectly amazed  the  good  old  man.     The  boy 
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&i  not  bnUlizc.  he  did  not  degnide,  in  4 
•iU,  uitaught  life.  There  is  that  in  to 
satares  tfaxt  canoot  do  either.  The  poet  i 
poet,  be  he  where  he  may.  Conventional  p 
priettes  he  may  be  ignoraot  of,  but  csseni 
Rfioeoient  of  mind  is  his  inheritance,  bj 
h^er  prerogatiTe  than  man  can  gire. 

The  imagination  ennobles. 

As  he  sits  upon  that  mountain  brov, 
that  diabbT,  patched  old  shepherd's  coat 
his — his  clumsv,  hob-nailed  sJioes  encumber 
his  feet,  and  that  old  rent  hat  throvn  bi 
from  his  brow;  as  he  sits  there,  with  earn 
gaxe  drinking  in  the  vide  expanse  benei 
him,  his  imagination  swelling  with  raptu 
bathing  in  tlie  soft  nipltiDg  lights  upon  thi 
distant  mountains,  where  hearen  and  eai 
seem  blending, — seeking  to  penetrate  ii 
the  immensity,  the  infinitude  of  beauty,  whi 
surrounds  him,  and  asking  what  it  is  tl 
this  loveliest  curtain  conceals^ 

Has  he  not  the  face  of  oue  inspired? 

As  he  lifts  up  his  heart  to  the  great  lin 
God,  rerealed  to  him  in  the  awful  simplid 
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his  Bible,  almost  the  only  book  which  the 
\j  had  read,  and  read,  and  re-read, — as  he 
arvels  upon  the  wonderful  histories  of  the 
m  old  world, — upon  the  mighty  men  of 
lour,  and  the  lofty  prophets  of  God, — ^his 
ind  stretches  forth,  and  then  he  longs  to 
»iietrate  into  that  world,  hidden  behind  this 
ighty  screen  of  mountains, — ^where  bad  men 
ipress,  and  great  and  good  men  strive  and 
niggle,  and  suffer  and  overcome. 

This  is  what  his  heart  is  yearning  after. 

Desire  of  action.  It  is  yearning  for  action, 
-generous,  disinterested,  strenuous  action ; 
lat  it  is  which  fills  his  earnest  mind,  and 
ves  emphatic  expression  to  every  feature. 

At  other  times  the  scene  within  the  inner 
lamber  of  his  mind  changes,  and  the  poet 
igns  alone.  He  listens  to  the  hoarse  music 
•  the  winds,  as  they  come  rushing  up  these 
>nely  vallies;  he  lies,  half-dozing,  under  the 
ladow  of  that  rock,  whilst  his  flocks,  in  the 
Monday  sun,  are  reposing  around  him,  and 
reams  and  visions  fill  his  mental  eye. 
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i^^^i 
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^^^1 

his    dog,    who    has    i 
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snapping   at    the    flie 

master, — and  dowly  i 

l^^^l  1                       his   small  black    catti 
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follows  tliem  home. 

Awakened     from 

A  poor,  ohacure  s 
solitary  mouutains,  th 
to  die. 

To  labour  upon  t' 
to  the  daily  bread,— 
not   a    trace    beh' 
except  for  the  bai 
mere    sordid  exJ 
and  for  others 
This  he  feels  a         jn 
there  are  high 
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llie  impassable  mountains  girdle  him  round 
and  shut  him  in. 


"  My  Walter,  do  come  in  ?  I  thought  you 
neyer  would  come  in  this  evening.  See  how 
long  the  shadows  are.  The  chimney  shadow 
reaches  to  the  brook.  You  do  not  use  to  be 
so  late  as  that.  Don^t,  dear  Walter ;  it  makes 
me  uneasy — it  makes  me  unhappy.  Pray  do 
not  do  so  again/' 

"  No,  mother/*  taking  off  his  tattered  hat, 
and  hanging  it  upon  a  peg  against  the  kitchen 
wall ;  for  in  that  apartment  the  mother  and 
son  lived;  what  had  been  the  best  parlour 
being  now  Joseph  Wilkinson's  bed-room. 

"  Dear  mother,  I  won't  be  so  late  again. 
Truth  to  tell,  I  forgot  the  time.  What  says 
poor  Joseph's  watch  V 

"  Nine  o'clock ;  and  you  have  not  even 
dined — you  forgot  to  take  your  bread  and 
cheese  with  you.  How  hungry  you  must  be ! 
but  I  have  got  your  supper  all  ready.     Here, 
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ait  down,  dear,  by  the  window.     I  will  put 
upon  tlie  table  there.     Look  !  is  it  not  pret 
to-night  ?     The   honeysuckle   you  trained 
nicely  smells  so  sweet,  and  that  wild  bri 
■with  its  scarlet  flowers." 

"  Very,  very  sweet.  Thank  you,  dear  ai 
best  of  mothers ;  but  let  me  set  the  taU 
You  must  not  wait  upon  your  boh,  moth* 
How  has  Joseph  been  all  day  ?'* 

"  Much  the  same  ;  suffering,  T  am  afrai 
poor  fellow,  at  times ;  for  he  moaus  now  ai 
then — at  others,  he  is  mostly  asleep  ;  but 
says  little  or  nothing,  and  when  I  ask  hi 
how  he  feels,  always  answers  '  Pretty  wel 
Like  himself  to  the  last,  Walter,  cannot  be 
to  give  uneasiness  to  any  Hying  creature,  n 
even  by  complaint." 

"I  wonder — I  wonder — " 

"What!  Walter?" 

"  Does  that  doctor  from  Fcstiming  undt 
stand  how  to  do  all  that  could  bo  done  f 
him  V 

'■  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I  hope  s< 
but  I  am  so  sadly  ignoraut  in  such    thins 
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Ah,  Walter !  what  would  I  gire  now  to  hare 
learned  more  about  realities  when  I  was  as 
young  as  you  are?  Every  day  and  every  hour 
of  a  life,  now  growing  into  a  long  one,  only 
makes  me  regret  my  wasted  youth  the 
more.'* 

Her  son  started. 

She  had  touched  the  tender  chord — the 
abaft  that  was  rankling. 

"  Why  do  you  start  so  T 

^^  Oh,  don't  mind,  mother ;  something  sud- 
denly pained  me  at  that  moment." 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  V^  said  she,  coming 
up  to  him  anxiously.  "  You  don't  look  well ; 
you  are  not  well.  Something  is  the  matter. 
Oh,  Walter  r 

"  Dearest  mother,  I  am  quite  well.  Don't 
yex  yourself  about  me.  Oome,  where  is  my 
sapper  1  I  am  rather  in  want  of  it,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  all  ready,"  turning  away,  and  going 
to  the  little  fire- place  where  the  turf  fire 
smouldered  in  a  small  grate  made  of  a  few 

TOL.  HI.  Q 
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iron  bars,  and  stancliug  in  tbe  middle  of  i 
wide,  open,  sinoke-blackeoed  chimnej-place. 

'*  It  has  been  waiting  for  you  ao  long,  that  at 
least  it  will  be  well  done ;  and  I  bopc  ron 
will  enjoY  it ;"  placing  the  litUe  savoury  dish 
of  mutton  and  vegetables  before  him. 

But  he  could  not  eat  it  with  hie  usnal  reKsb ; 
his  appetite  was  gone.  He  tried,  howerer,  K 
do  bis  beet,  whilst  his  mother  basied  herself 
as  it  was  her  wont  to  do,  about  the  lHt\e,  low- 
roofed  apartment ;  arranging  her  plates  npoi 
the  shelves  behind  the  oaken  dresser,  or  hacg- 
ing  up  sundry  bundles  of  dried  herbs  and  bag: 
of  marigold  and  rose-leaves  which  she  bac 
been  collecting,  upon  the  hooks  which  studdet 
two  iincmuse  cross  beams.  Her  oonstan 
occupations,  the  excellent  health  which  sh) 
enjojed,  the  wholesome  eimplidty  of  a  life  ii 
harmony  with  bo  slmjile  a  character,  had  pre 
serred  to  Lilla  a  temper  of  almost  uninter 
rupted  cheerfulness.  Her  only  anxiety  wa 
about  licr  son  ;  and  her  ignorance  of  the  im 
mensity  of  the  wants  under  which  he  laboured 
of  the  cruel  extent  of  the  disadvftDtagca  ti 
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'which  he  was  exposed,  kept  her,  as  I  think  I 
hare  said,  in  a  happy  delusion  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

As  far  as  regarded  his  mere  worldly  pros- 
pects, indeed,  she  was  easy  enough.  This 
cottage  and  the  adjoining  fields  were  Joseph 
Wilkinson's;  and  Joseph  Wilkinson  had  no 
relations  of  his  own.  He  had  made  his  will, 
and  left  eyerything  he  possessed  first  to  the 
mother,  and  afterwards  to  the  son ;  thus 
ensuring  a  subsistence  to  both. 

For  herself,  she  wished  for  nothing  more ; 
she  was  perfectly  contented.  The  narrowness 
of  her  circumstances  was  not  felt,  as  far  as  she 
herself  was  concerned*  She  wanted  nothing. 
She  had  fallen,  it  is  true,  to  almost  the  lowest 
grade  in  society ;  but  the  obscurity  in  which 
she  lived  did  not  make  her  unhappy.  The 
weight  of  all  fell  upon  the  son. 

So  she  went,  as  was  her  custom,  cheerfully 
accomplishing  her  little  task ;  and  he,  having 
pnt  away  his  supper,  came  and  sat  down 
before  the  open  casement,  over  which  the 
honeysuckle   and    common    sweetbriar    were 

Q  2 
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fioating,  and  against  which  the  roseraaij  i! 
mo  were  growing ;  bent  his  head  upon  tua 
two  crossed  arrna,  and  sank  into  a  rererie  as  lie 
gazed  Tacantlj  down  the  Httle  Talley  before 
him. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  most  sechided  scene, 
Coinpletelj  shut  in  by  the  mountains,  which 
eloped  upwards,  and  on  either  side  corered 
witli  heath  and  broken  heaps  of  stones,  amid 
which,  every  now  and  then,  a  bold  fucc  of 
rock  jutted  forward ;  a  more  desolat*  vie* 
cannot  easily  be  imagined,  and  it  had  no 
marked  grandeur  of  feature  to  recommend  it 

The  soil  was  wretchedly  poor.  Even  the 
little  portion  inclosed  by  the  stone  walls,  and 
constituting  the  fields,  could  scarcely  boast  of 
more  fertility  than  tiie  uncultivated  slopes 
around,  A  scanty  crop  of  oats  was  there, 
with  red  poppies,  and  purple  cockle-flower, 
rendering  it  raucli  more  picturesque  than  pro- 
ductive ;  aud  some  rows  of  dwarfed  potatoe- 
tops,  already  in  flower,  this  was  the  whole  crop. 

It  was  with  difficulty  he  had  coaxed  thii 
rose  and  honeysuckle  to  grow,  by  indefatigable 
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watering,  round  the  window.  He  looked  first 
at  the  miserably  scanty  crop,  that  promised  to 
reward  his  labour  of  the  year,  then  down  the 
featureless,  desolate  valley,  and  up  at  the 
dark,  barren  mountains  which  shut  him  in; 
and  a  dulness,  such  as  had  often  before,  but 
never  in  an  equal  degree,  visited  him,  fell 
upon  his  spirits. 

As  years  rolled  on,  unmarked  by  any  event 
but  the  gradual  decline  of  poor  Joseph  into 
imbecility,  and  the  something  faded  and  worn 
that  began  to  impair  his  mother's  beauty, 
the  mind  of  Walter,  all  unaided  as  it  was, 
had  imperceptibly  expanded.  Much  had  he 
thought,  much  speculated  upon — God,  and 
nature,  and  himself;  sometimes  in  a  restless 
impatience  to  know  more — at  others,  in  a 
glorious  enthusiasm,  aroused  by  what  he  did 
know.  His  reflections  had  been  often  obscured 
by  doubts,  his  spirits  often  irritated  by  vain 
wishes;  but  this  night  the  tone  of  his  mind 
assumed  a  darker  hue  than  ever.  The  ques- 
tion he  had  inadvertently  put  to  his  mother, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  better  medical 
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assistance  for  poor  Joseph  tliao  the  tillage  rf 
Fcstiming  furnished,  had  awakened  a  whole 
train  of  painful  ideas. 

Better  tlicre  must  certainly  be,  could  ho  get 
at  it — of  that  there  could  be  do  doubt.  This 
little  mountain  town  of  Festiming,  or  eren  thil 
house  at  Tan-y-bwleb,  with  the  great  man's 
park  and  palace  near,  was  not  ail  the  world. 

Faint  rumours  of  that  distant  world  had 
reached  him,  eveu  iu  his  mountain  rallej. 
When  he  went  with  his  cattle  to  meet  the 
dealer  at  Festiming,  and  sat  down  at  the  little 
inn,  a  stray  newspaper  would  now  and  then  fal! 
into  his  hand,  or  a  twopenny  tract,  sold  hy  an 
itinerant  dealer ;  these  had  been  devonred 
with  intense  curiosity,  but  rather  with  the 
curiosity  with  which  the  untutored  miad 
devours  romances,  than  as  having  reference  lo 
actual  life.  But  now  it  suddenly  stnick  him. 
and,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  that  these  thinp 
constituted  the  true  life;  that  the  little  C(»i 
of  earth  to  which  he  had  been  confined  wa? 
but  a  mere  speck  iu  the  vast  universe  oi 
existence — of  human  existence;  that  he  was  s 
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man,  a  fxill-grown  nuui,  and  of  no  more  use,  or 
power,  or  efficacy  in  the  creation,  than  when 
he  was  a  little  boy. 

That  eren  as  regarded  poor  Wilkinson, 
his  and  his  mother's  best  and  only  friend,  the 
more  than  father  to  them  both,  he  had  done 
nothing,  attempted  nothing.  He  had  gone 
dreaming  on  in  those  regions  of  his  imagina- 
tion, where  he  alone  could  find  consolation — 
he  had  left  the  good  old  man  to  suffer,  without 
one  attempt  to  relieve  him. 

And  yet  what  could  he  do  1  Where  could 
he  turn?  What  was  he  fit  fori — He  who 
knew  nothing  of  men,  neither  of  their  charac- 
ters, nor  their  modes  of  life,  nor  their  require- 
ments, except  such  as  might  be  learned  from 
the  rude,  uninstructed,  half-savage  peasantry 
who  lived  around  him. 

He  sickened  at  the  thought  of  his  utter 
Ignorance,  his  helpless  incapacity;  and  he 
sighed— almost  groaned  aloud. 

His  anxious  mother  was  at  his  side  in  a 
moment* 
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"Sot  b^p^r  Mid  be.  foltj  oooae 
tba  cttEBl  tf  Ub  {miiappiDes&,  uid  tl 
Akt  KTtwDt,  to  hide  it  G 
jron  think  I 
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"Did  I  4^!     Obt  veviocss— that 

"bm  mmm^  H  m»  weuineea 
vevineaB  of  ^inL 

■^Ohl  bat  people  don't  sigh  ia  that ' 
BBS^  «eann«sa,  mj  son ;  aad  jou  doc 
bappT.  I  bare  fancied  for  some  tia 
TOQ  did  not  look  quite  happj,  aod  hart 
to  a&k  TOO,  lest  I  should  find  it 
true." 

**  Well,  mother,  then  one  thing  does 
me  unhappr,  and  that  is,'  said  he,  sui 
his  long  Touthful  hmbs,  for  he  iras  o 
man's  fidl  height,  "that  at  my  age 
scarcdj  do  more  for  joo  and  poor 
thaa  when   I   was   ten  jeara  old. — Ju 
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the  sheep,  and  dig  the  potato  ground, — that 
is  all. 

**  Fit  occupation  for  a  life  V  added  he, 
bitterly. 

"My  dear  love,  what  is  there  else  to  do  1  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  your  fault.  You  would  do 
more  if  you  could;  if  there  were  anything 
more  to  be  done.'' 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done,''  he 
cried  out,  passionately,  ^'  and  that  it  is  which 
makes  me  so  wretched."  The  truth  burst  forth 
at  last  before  he  was  aware  and  against  his 
will ;  and  the  happy  veil  which  had  obscured 
her  vision  fell  at  once  from  the  poor  mother's 
eyes. 

She  stood  looking  at  him  like  one  trans- 
fixed for  some  moments,  with  eyes  wide  open, 
and  sitaring  like  one  aghast.  A  world  of 
thoughts,  of  recollections,  of  associations,  which 
had  slumbered  till  they  seemed  forgotten,  were 
rushing  tumultuously  into  her  mind. 

She  saw  him  there  as  he  stood,  looking  so 
like  his  father !  More  beautiful  than  his  father 
ever  had  been  in  face  ;  but,  ah !  how  dijQferent 


graceful  in  the 
the  waat  of  ext 
her  sense.  Shi 
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•*  All  !*'  she  cried,  and  turned  hastily  awaj, 
and  muttered,  ''  What  a  wretch  am  1 1 '' 


That  night  Lilla  laid  her  head  upon  her 
paiow  a  Tei7  ^tch  indeed. 

The  train  of  distressing  thought  had  been 
awakened,  never  more  to  be  soothed  and 
allayed. 

What  had  she  been  doing  all  this  time? 
she  asked  herself.  How  could  she  haye  been 
BO  heartlessly  passive  and  content  1  She 
thought  she  was  doing  her  duty.  Her  con- 
science had  been  at  rest,  because  she  had 
dteerfully  submitted  to  her  own  prirations; 
had  allowed  herself  no  repinings,  no  lookings 
back,  accepting  the  lowly  portion  with  cheer- 
ful acquiescence.  But  she  had  forgotten  her 
boy,  and  thought  little  of  the  fate  to  which  he 
"was  condemned.  This  obscure  life  had  become 
as  a  matter  of  course  with  her,  and  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  be  content  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  for  him. 


1 
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She  had  satisfied  herself  iritti  the  Aoo^ 
that,  after  all,  he  was  better  off  than  man< 
around  him.  There  was  the  little  propert 
secured. 

He  would  be  as  well  off*,  or  better  off  thai 
the  people  around  him. 

But,  ah,  how  unlike  the  people  aroond  tui 
he  was! 

As  she  lay  upon  her  wakeful  pillow,  he 
perceptions  sharpened  by  that  sort  of  fereriil 
excitement  which  attends  these  watchings  a 
the  night,  she  seemed  for  the  first  time  tiili; 
aroused  to  the  consciousness  of  bow  great  thi 
differeuce  was. 

His  gentle  manners,  unpolished  as  might  b 
bis  attitudes  ;  the  bright  gleams  that  shot  froi 
his  eje  ;  the  sweetness  of  his  most  eipressiT 
smile ;  even  the  very  impatienceijand  whi 
sometimes  appeared  to  her  unreasonableucs 
of  some  of  his  moods,  and  the  ecceotricity  ( 
some  of  his  habits,  seemed  for  the  first  time  t 
reveal  that  it  was  no  ordinary  being  that  stoo 
thus  disguised  by  his  nigged  outside  gai 
before  her. 
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The  mental  contrast  which  she  had  drawn 
between  him  and  his  father  could  not  be  for- 
gotten; it  had  awakened  a  whole  train  of 
reflections  and  remembrances. 

Her  tranqoillitj  was  at  an  end.  The  pas- 
aionate  loye,  the  impetuous  anxieties  of  a 
mother,  were  aroused,  and  to  remam  quiet 
under  them  was  impossible. 

Something  must  be  done ;  but  what  1 
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break  through  this  chain  of  mountains,  which, 
like  the  walls  of  a  prison,  hemmed  him  in — to 
rush  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world  and  to  mix 
with  men. 

He  little  heeded  how  or  where,  so  he  did 
but  escape  and  enter  upon  this  world.  His 
life  of  ignorance  and  inactivity  was  no  longer 
to  be  endured ;  he  agonized  to  liye — ^to  liye 
and  to  learn.  Quiescence  without  the  desire 
for  rest,  is  misery  to  all.  Who,  that  has  been 
long  confined  to  a  recumbent  posture  by  a 
broken  limb,  but  feels  the  irritating  desire  to 
leare  it  and  walk  again  abroad,  almost  insup- 
portable. 

The  veriest  sluggard  that  ever  asked  for  ^'  a 
little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep,"  ex- 
periences this  abhorrence  at  times ;  how  much 
more  the  spirit  full  of  activity  and  energy, 
finom  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  debarred  t 

The  painful  thoughts  in  which  he  had  spent 
the  day,  had  left  their  trace  upon  his  features. 
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His  eyes  were  gloomj,  and  bis  couotenaw 
troubled.  The  poor  mother's  expression  wi 
more  dismal  stilL  Grief  and  perplexity — li 
conviction  tbat  much  was  wrong — the  iua 
pacity  to  set  it  right,  were  written  in  it.  Hi 
thoughts  were  all  in  disturbance  and  contiisioi 
Poor  Lilla  was  still  more  miserable  tha 
her  son  ;  and  her  misery,  great  as  it  was,  w] 
enhanced  by  tbe  reflection  of  tbat  which  ti 
risible  upon  his  face. 

The  child  thinks  far  less  of  tbe  unhappine 
of  the  parent,  than  the  parent  docs  of  that  ( 
tbe  child.  Such  is  the  order  of  nature.  An 
though  gentle,  generous,  and  good,  the  intei 
sity  of  his  young  and  ardent  aspirations,  and  tl 
Tiridaess  of  his  own  thoughts  and  expression 
absorbed  him.  He  observed  not  the  cloa 
upon  bis  mother's  brow,  whilst  erery  pang  si 
suffered,  was  doubled  when  she  looked  at  his. 

She  sat  on  one  side  of  the  little  honci 
suckle-framed   window ;   he  opposite  to   he 
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In  vain  for  them  the  sun  sank  gloriously  behind 
the  mountain  ridges,  and  cast  a  purple,  Unger- 
ing  light  up  the  valley.  In  vain  for  them  the 
little  brook  ran  tinUing  along,  sounding  with 
pleasant  distinctness  on  that  stilly  evening. 
In  vain  the  wind  played  among  the  branches 
of  sweetbriar,  and  flung  their  perfume  into  the 
little  apartment.  They  no  longer  enjoyed 
these  sweet  consolations  of  nature,  prodigal 
everywhere.  Their  minds  were  too  much  pre- 
occupied for  such  perceptions. 

The  mother  had  her  knitting  in  her  hand ; 
she  held^down  her  head  and  plied  her  needles 
silently.  The  son  rested  his  elbow  upon  the 
window-seat,  and  his  chin  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  looked  out  upon  the  prospect ;  but 
he  saw  of  it  nothing. 

From  time  to  time  she  looked  up  at  him ; 
then  resumed  her  knitting  needles.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  wanted  courage  to  speak.  She 
wanted  strength  to  hear  the  avowal  of  that 
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nnhappincss  in  words,  of  the  existence  f 
which  she  was  become  too  well  aware. 

Bat  he  sat  there  lookiog  90  tlioughtful  an 
so  sad,  aad  oovr  and  then  such  a  lieaTv  »g 
escaped  him,  that  she  coiild  stand  it  no  loDgei 
and  she  broke  silence  with. — 

"I  see  how  it  is,  Walter;  do  not  attemp 
to  hide  it  from  me.  Yoa  are  no  longer  con 
tented.     What  shall  we  both  do  V 

He  turned  from  the  window,  and  still  rest 
ing  his  face  upon  his  baud,  looked  at  her,  am 
kept  lookiug  at  her  steadily  and  moumfiillj" 
but  be  made  no  answer  for  Bome  time.  Ai 
last  he  said,  siowlj, — 

"I  am  at  contradiction  with  mjself;  and 
my  whole  mind  is  at  war.  '  There  was  vai 
in  heaYcn,'"  he  went  on,  quoting  from  th£ 
Reyelations  ;  for,  as  I  told  jou,  the  Bible  had 
been  almost  hia  sole  study,  and  from  it  his 
mind  bad  been  fed,  and  his  imagination  re- 
ceived its  images, — "Michael  and  his  angeb 
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against  the  devil  and  his  angels/^  I  know  not 
whether  the  contention  within  me  is  for  good 
or  for  evil — I  know  not  whether  the  com- 
batants belong  to  the  heavenly  or  to  the 
infernal  spirits.  If  discontent,  and  dissatis- 
faction, and  inward  rebellion,  and  murmurifigs 
be  wrong,  then  they  are  voices  from  beneath ; 
but  there  is  something  that  tells  me  that  they 
are  not  altogether  wrong.— -That  such  conflicts 
are  the  stirring  of  the  man  within  me— the 
awakening  of  a  being  who  has  ceased  to  be  a 
child — ^the  immortal  man  who  feels  he  can  do 
something,  and  ought  to  do  something.** 

"  I  understand  you  in  part,**  said  his  toother, 
gently.  "I  have,  in  my  girlhood,  when  I 
was  younger  than  you,  Walter,  felt  the  trtld 
force  of  these  internal  conflicts,  though  iti  Wd 
proceeding  from  a  difierent  cau6e.  t  had  the 
same  difficulty  of  distinguishing  what  Was 
wrong  in  my  thoughts  and  wishes  from  what 
was  right — Which  side  was  from  above,  which 

R  2 


"  But  what  1 
"is,  thai  I  must 
pasBiTe  sport  of 
is  ezacUj  Mgt 
vhidi  some  pec 
is  the  portiraioi 
nukes  tbeae  p 
Thorn  Te  dwell, 
of  their  existOM 
perfai^  for  this 
most  be  a  rirti 
longer — it  is  on 
practice.'' 

"WiSr  said 
attempt  ....'* 

"Noi"  answa 

will    1>i><>     xLonw 
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vhat  I  thought  I  ovgkt  to  will ;  now  I  wiU, 
because  I  will  wiliy 

"  Ah,  you  puzzle  me  with  these  distinctions, 
my  dear.  Will,  will !  There  is  one  supreme 
Will,  and  that  alone  we  ought  to  obey/' 

"  Ay,  if  we  knew  it. — Yes,  I  do  think,*' 
said  he,  rising  and  approjwhing  her,  «  I  still 
tbink  that  if  I  did  indeed  read  his  will  in  the 
circumstances  which  surround  me,  I  could, — 
perhaps  I  could,  submit  to  it." 

"  Ah,  perhaps ! "  with  a  look  almost  of 
terror. 

"  I  say  perhaps,  because  I  am  only  just 
beginning  to  know  myself.  I  was  a  stranger 
to  myself  till  lately.  I  neither  knew  my  own 
strength  nor  my  own  weakness.  I  was  a  stran- 
ger to  my  power  to  submit.  I  M-as  a  stranger  to 
my  power  to  resist, — both  are  strong  with  me. 
Perhaps? — Why  should  I  be  better  than  others 
bave  been  ? — Perhaps, — this  trial  is  too  strong 
for  me, — Perhaps,'*  he  cried,  passionately,  "  if 


"  Oh,  my  SO' 
saj'  1—  Wliat  is 
God!  My  own 
you  are  talking 

"  It  would  i 
said.  glooDulj^ 

"  But  to  whi 
short  silence,  ' 
not  this  dreary 
The  demon,  we 
seeking  rest  a 
meet  him  in  thi 
"What  if  I  beco 
of  my  own  min 
tions  of  the  bai 

"  I  know  m 
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myself,     I    care    not    bj  what    means,    or 

Lilla  now  laid  down  her  knitting  in  her 
lap,  and  looked  steadily  at  her  son. 

There  was  a  wild,  wandering,  passionate 
fire  in  his  eje,  and  his  cheek  was  burning  as 
he  spoke. 

As  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  the  flashing 
eje  half  closed,  and  the  cheek  grew  pale.  A 
sullen  air  of  gloomj,  almost  sulky,  resolution, 
succeeded  to  the  proud  defiance  of  the  moment 
before. 

The  wisdom  of  Lilla  was  simple,  and  her 
experience  narrow ;  but  her  perceptions  were 
clear,  and  her  understanding  sound. 

She  did  not  believe,  as  many  might  haye 
done,  that  her  son  was  possessed  by  one  of 
those  devils  of  which  she  had  read  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  a  species  of  evil,  whatever  it  was,  which 
seems  to  have  vanished  in  these  our  latter 
days,  but  she  saw  he  was  visited  by  what  may 
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be  called  the  true  demoD  of  these  Siji. 
— ^powers  without  objects  for  their  eierdsc. 
and  vbich,  for  v&nt  of  their  dae  and  irbole- 
swnc  employment,  were  fastening  upon,  and 
eating  the  heart. 

This  life,  vhich  had  sufficed  for  them  both 
till  Dov,  voold  suffice  no  longer. 

She  had  hoped  to  lire  on  in  this  quiet  Goli- 
tcde^  rompanioned  by  her  son,  content  and 
tranquil.  So  long  as  he  vas  vith  her,  her 
happiness  vas  secure,  she  wanted  nothing 
men.'- ;  she  had  looked  no  further  than  this. 
Thoy  were  to  continue  to  live  together  when 
^Vilkinson  was  gone,  just  aa  they  had  done 
during  his  lifetime. 

But  now  she  saw  this  could  not  be ;  she 
ondorstood  the  evil,  and  she  saw  the  remedy. 

"  Then  we  must  separate,"  she  said. 

~  And  leare  you,  mother,  here!"  his  feel- 
ings getting  the  upper  hand  again  as  he  spoke. 
"  Leave  tou  here !    And  if  I  feel  this  existence 
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80  lonely  and  miserable  whilst  we  are  together, 
nrhat  "will  you  find  it  wlien  I  am  gone?" 

**  Neither  lonely  nor  miserable  altogether.  I 
trust,  Walter.  There  are  those  who  neither 
leave  us  nor  forsake  us/' 

I  can  never  leave  you !"  he  cried. 

Nay,  do  not  say  so.  The  time  at  last 
arrives  with  all,  when  the  tie  which  unites 
the  mother  and  her  child  must  be  pai-ted.  You 
must  go  out  into  the  world, — you  must  and 
you  shalL  How, — where, — I  do  not  know 
yet.  We  must  think  of  that.  But  go  you 
must,  and  shall.'' 

**  Perhaps,"  she  went  on,  for  she  had 
stopped  a  little  to  recover  breath,  and  steady 
her  faltering  voice, — "  Perhaps,  when  you 
/uive  seen  of  what  the  world  is  composed,  you 
may  find  the  existence  here  more  tolerable  than 
you  do  now.  Walter,  perhaps  you,  like  many 
others  I  have  heard  of,  may  be  glad  to  comeback 
to  the  quiet  old  haven  at  the  end  ;  that  hope 
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lAiS  be  mr  ocaifart.  bot  joa  most  not  i 
•f  Me^  I  ^ill  gei.  along  iritli  poor  Josepl 
vUM  ha  Urta,  anJ  as  veU  as  I  can  when  hi 
Ah;  Mdl  yom  most  come  and  see  me  piett] 

i  ny  BO  mora  aboat  it,  I  am  no 


BmvU*  Ae  words  had  acarcelj  puad 
kis  6f^  tkr  ioriadhk  desire  to  go.  the  sens 
•f  the  afafiohte  oecesdtT  that   he  should  fo 

$be  ^axi.  her  be»d.  and  smiled  sadlv.  SIm 
si»  iow  ii  WIS :  hi*  coautenanece  rarelj 
iiKvii^^  Lt.? ;  ~be  read  in  it  as  io  a  book.— 
Gna:  k«  aakes  a*  verr  penetrating. 

-  We  Btt^:  not  di5pate  about  the  objea  ii 
TKw.  BT  kfn,  fiir  that  object  I  am  re^^^red 
piftfciv  tii.xl.  to  edivt  some  wav  or  other.  Tta 
wa^  oc  ochcf.  is  wiut  we  had  beet  tslk  aboci- 
Hc»  caa  ri.>c  so.  and  wh*:  can  vou  du  '" 

Tk*    Wire  £v->:   lo  reaiiue=    at   liji  ,    lie 
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unscaleable  precipices  themselves  did  not  seem 
to  form  a  more  impassable  barrier  to  the  foot 
of  man  than  did  those  invincible  fetters  of 
necessity  with  which  they  found  themselves 
fettered,  oppose  a  boundary  to  their  wishes. 

They  had  not  five  pounds  of  money  among 
them  all, — I  believe  not  two. 

"  I  should  want  very  little  money,"  he  said, 
—-"I  am  not  going  out  like  a  fine  gentleman,  to 
sit  with  my  hands  folded  before  me.  Half  a 
dozen  shillings  to  begin  with  will  do ;  I  shall 
find  employment  of  some  kind  or  other  some- 
where or  other.  What  I  want,  what  I  thirst  so 
insatiably  for,  is  the  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  men.  To  exchange  this  solitary  life  for 
the  busy  lifc^  of  busy  men, — I  care  little  how 
or  where,  so  that  I  can  go  into  the  world  and 
struggle  with  it/' 

He  was  a  poet,  this  youth ;  but  bis  poetry 
was  the  poetry  of  action,  still  more  than  of 
description  and  sentiment.     His  thoughts  ran 
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npon  the  dramatic  part  of  human  life,  if  one 
may  say  so ;  he  vaoted  to  play  a  part,  as  v^ 
as  to  describe  it.  A  man  may  be  a  poet  one 
way  as  much  as  another ;  in  either  he  is 
animated  and  urged  omrard  by  his  imagi- 
nation. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  do  you  think  to  gain 
by  that  ?  Tou  find  yourself  happy  in  some 
low  occnpation,  where  you  would  have  to  asso- 
ciate with  men,  a  vast  deal  worse,  and  almost 
more  ignorant,  than  your  poor  darkened 
neighbours  here  ?  That  would  never,  nerer 
do,  Walter  1" 

Joseph  was  better.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed 
now.  The  mother  and  son  agreed  that  they 
would  consult  him  ;  though  consult  seemed 
scarcely  the  proper  word  to  use,  for  consulta- 
tion was  not  exactly  what  one  thought  of  when 
one  had  to  do  with  poor  Joseph  ;  but  it 
seemed  riglit  and  proper  to  have  no  disguises 
with  their  good  old  friend;  and  when  they 
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discussed  the  matter  over  with  him,  it  was 
possible  he  might  offer  some  good  sug- 
gestions. 

To  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  both, 
Joseph  did  not  seem  yerj  much  astonished,  nor 
at  all  shocked  at  the  idea. 

He  looked  at  the  well-grown  young  man 
before  him,  and  he  said,  with  some  satisfac- 
tion,— 

"  When  I  was  a  stripling  like  you,  I  felt 
much  as  you  do.  Yes,  young  man,  inferior  to 
you  as  I  am  in  natural  gifts,  a  thing  I  know 
very  well,  yet  even  I — we  all  of  us — feci  much 
in  the  same  way  at  the  same  age,  though  some 
more  strongly,  some  less  so.  At  your  years, 
one  wants  to  be  stirring.  One  feels  as  if  one 
must  stir.  Though  at  mine  we  want  to  sit 
still,  and  we  must  sit  still.  There  is  a  time 
for  all  things,  and  a  season  for  everything 
under  the  sun.'* 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  man- 


zsoxa.       ^H 
forts  me  rnr  ma 
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ner,  dear  Joseph.  It  comforts  me  rery  n 
when  yo«  and  I  agree.  So  you  do  not  thin 
it  Tery  wrong,  of  dear  Walter,  to  iraDt  to  g 
out  from  as  and  see  a  litUe  mcBfi  of  tl 
world  1" 

"  Much  more  wrong  if  lie  didn't — nry  od 
if  he  didn't.  He's  not  the  lad  to  moitlier  afli 
a  few  sheep  and  hlack  heifers  all  his  life* 

Walter  could  not  help  taking  hold  of  (I 
old  man's  hand,  and  shaking  it ;  but  he  sud 

"  I  am  afraid  you  and  my  mother  will  wa 
me." 

'■  Tliat's  what  you  young  ones  are  alwa 
fancying.  We  are  glad  enough  to  have  yc 
that's  true  enough ;  but  want  yon  we  shan't, 
long  as  I  can  toddle  about,  and  loolc  afl 
things  a  bit,  and  I'm  getting  better  a-pace. 

Poor  Lilla!  She  thought  liow  diifercnt  li 
feelings  were  from  his.  How  deeply.  In 
drcadftiUy,  ^hc  should  mi*:?  her  sonl 

To  have  only  poor  dear  Joseph  in  his  I'b^ 
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Oh,  the  hlank  before  her!  AU  she  said 
was, 

"  No,  Joseph,  don't  say  we  shall  not  miss 
him.  I  am  sore  we  both  shall  miss  him  yerj 
much ;  but  we  will  not  think  of  that ;  let  us 
talk  about  how  it  must  all  be  managed,  and 
how  we  must  start  him/' 

"  As  a  pedlar,"  said  Joseph. 

Both  mother  and  son  uttered  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise. 

"As  a  pedlar,"  repeated  Joseph.  "You 
would  not  have  him  begin  as  a  vagrant,  with 
nothing  on  earth  to  do ;  as  a  beggar,  with  no- 
thing to  live  upon  but  other  people's  money. 
Let  him  go  as  a  pedlar,  unless  he  will  go  as  a 
drover,  and  driye  his  own  sheep  and  cattle  to 
England.  But  the  pedlar  would  be  the  best  of 
the  two. 

"Consider,"  he  went  on.  "The  life  of  a 
pedlar  is  nothing  so  disagreeable,  after  all ; 
and  for  seeing  the  world,  which  I  take  is  the 
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maia  object  Master  Walter  lias  in  riov,  ml 
sees  it  like  the  pedlar?  He  is  welcome  al 
liall  and  cabio,  guest-bouse  and  cottage,  mar' 
ket  and  fair  ;  becaose,  wherever  he  goes,  hf 
takes  bis  welcome  with  bim.  He  has  apoi 
bis  back  what  people  want ;  and  we  mus 
carry  something  about  us,  in  eome  shi^w  o 
other,  which  people  want,  or  they  will  no 
be  long  glad  to  see  us.  Some  want  on 
money  and  some  want  our  help ;  and  som 
■want  our  wisdom,  and  some  want  oor  vit 
and  soiut;  want  our  company,  and  some  fc 
want  our  love.  Now  money  be  has  none,  ant 
help  he  has  none  to  give,  and  he  may  carry  M 
wisdom  10  market,  such  as  he  has,  and  «hi 
will  be  find  to  ask  him  for  it?  Wit  and  fiij 
everybody  wants,  but  he  has  not  much  more  o 
that,  poor  fellow,  tlian  of  money  ;  and  as  foi 
bis  company,  who  wants  the  company  of  tbos 
who  have  nothing  cUc  to  give  ?  As  for  lii- 
love,  he'll  want  other  people's,  when  be  leave: 
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you  and  me ;    but  hell  find  nobody   that'll 
want  his. 

"  No ;  let  him  take  a  well-filled  pack,  with 
calicoes  and  silk  handkerchers,  ribbons,  bits  of 
finery,  and  a  few  penknives,  scissors  and  pin- 
cushions, and  so  forth.  Eyerybody  wants 
such  things,  and  111  be  bound  for  it  he'll  find 
his  welcome  anywhere." 

Oh  reality,  reality!  Oh,  thou  miserable 
reducer  of  high  imaginings  to  their  just  stan- 
dard! 

The  idea  thus  presented  by  Joseph,  whether 
he  intended  it  so  or  not,  efiectually 
dissipated  the  visions  of  the  mother  and 
son. 

The  mother  had  seen  such  merchants  as 
Joseph  spoke  of  trayelling  along  dusty  roads 
with  their  packs  upon  their  backs,  and  so, 
indeed,  had  the  son.  Actual  pedlars  are  not 
exactly  the  people  one  should  feel  best  inclined 
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to  aBSume  tbe  pait  of ;  ud  thej 
of    Uiem    read    •*  Wordswrnth's 
Hkj  had  tuit  had.  thidr  inu^tiuaoiis  l:iBiIlt{ 
as  tbose  of  some  hare  been  kiadkd.  bj  ik 
poet's  descripttoQ  of  this  cnrnat  life  of  mint' 
taje,  aod  of  aU  those  different  Tahi^)les,«U(h 
Jteeph  ennmerated,  and  that  the  pedlar  of  aU 
carried  and  dispensed  from  Bre-ade  to  fiie^fc  ' 
beside  the  varea  in  his  paci.     Simple  rhn 
were  those  of  pedlar  importance,  when  all  As 
world  sat  still,  and  the  trarelling  tucrchiU 
was  ooe  of  the  chief  moring  powers  amQi^ 
then).     How  difiereat  now  ?     The  pedlar  ili) 
who  sits  stit],  whilst  all  the  world  is  monig 
arottcd  him. 

The  pedlar  had,  cTen  m  Joseph  Wilkuuon'i 
time  of  daj,  become  almost  an  imagiDarr  p£^ 
sonage  ;  bat  the  good  old  man  recollected  lun 
as  be  was,  when  he  himself  was  a  boj  sooe 
aerentj  years  before,  and  the  welcome  he  itli 
to  receive  in  the  secluded  vales  of  Wales.    Ue 
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recollected  well  the  important  part  he  plajed 
sitting  by  the  fire-side  in  the  lonely  cottages, 
telling  his  tales  of  adventure,  and  relating  what 
was  going  on  in  that  world,  the  most  distant 
rumour  of  which,  save  in  this  way,  never 
reached  them.  So  he  who  had  .now  for  so 
many  years  been  accustomed  to  see  Lilla  and 
Iier  son  plying  the  humblest  part  so  simply 
and  unaffectedly  as  they  did,  had  learned,  at 
last,  to  forget,  as  people  are  apt  to  do,  that 
they  could  ever  have  been  fitted  for  another. 
Thus  it  really  was  not  with  any  idea  of  dis- 
gusting Walter  with  his  scheme,  that  he  made 
the  proposal,  but  in  simple  good  faith,  as  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  thought  of. 

Tt  served,  however,  as  I  have  said,  for  the 
present,  whether  intended  or  not,  as  a  perfect 
extinguisher  upon  the  imaginings  of  both 
mother  and  son.     And   so  the  subject  was 
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once  adored — ^this  sole  descendant  of  the  valued 
friend  you  so  cherished,  was  pining  away  in 
inaction,  wanting  only  a  few  of  your  useless 
hundreds/' 


Alas !  Walter  did  begin  at  last,  really  to 
pine.  To  become  a  yictim  to  that  saddest 
mental  disease,  internal  pining. 

Fits  of  the  blackest  melancholy — the  melan- 
choly that  cuts  the  heart — the  melancholy  of 
unemployed  powers  feeding  upon  themselves  : 
that  dire  infliction  which  attacks  more  pecu- 
liarly the  ardent-minded  and  the  young,  when 
cheated  in  their  best  hopes  and  fondest  expec- 
tations, gradually  became  the  almost  habitual 
attendant  upon,  instead  of  the  occasional 
visitor,  of  this  hapless  and  gifted  boy.  His 
mother,  constituted  so  happily  by  nature,  pos- 
sessing such  buoyant  spirits  and  elasticity  of 
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miod,  had  been  ever  a  stranger  to  tbis  cniel, 
cturI  foe  of  linmanitj. 

But  she  saw  licr  son  groviog  more  and  more 
unhappy,  aud  Lcr  wrctcLednesfl  kept  pace  with 
his. 

With  what  anguisli  did  she  see  him  come 
in  from  his  dailj  occupation  among  the 
mountaina,  no  longer  healthful,  happy,  and 
bright,  with  the  colour  raised  bj  the  fresh 
breezes  upon  his  cheek,  and  hia  eje  lambent 
with  spirit  and  enthusiasm !  Now  his  com- 
plexion was  pale  and  yellow, — his  eye  was 
dim, — his  lips  almost  colourless,  —  his  gait 
heavy, — his  netres  relaxed.  He  would  enter 
the  cottage,  and  sit  silently  down,  answering 
the  caresses  which  she  lavished  upon  him  with 
a  gentle  impatience,  as  if  they  were  irksome 
rather  than  consoling ;  though  he  was  too 
feeling  and  good  to  repel  them. 

He  would  sit  at  the  window  in  his  old  atti- 
tude ;  his  arms  crossed,  and  resting  upon  the 
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window-sill,  his  chin  open  his  anns,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  those  mountains,  those  motmtains 
which  shnt  in  his  prospects.  The  life  in  a 
ralley  is  dreadfiillj  oppressive  where  there  is  a 
disease  on  the  spirits. 

Happy  hills  for  me — happy  Tallies  I  find 
it  diflScult  to  believe  in. 

Then  his  mother,  in  her  anguish,  would  speak 
again  of  his  leaving  them, — of  his  going  into 
the  world — ^would  entertain  the  idea  suggested  ^ 
by   Joseph.     Even   the  pedlar's  pack.      Pbr 
something  must  be  done. 

But  it  was  too  late. 

**  My  dear  Walter,  you  are  getting  quite 
ill  and  melancholy.  You  really  must  put 
your  plan  into  execution ;  you  must  leave  us 
for  a  while." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  done." 

"  But  I  don't  know  that.  At  first,  you 
knowj  we  both  of  us  thought  poor  Joseph's 
plan  quite  a  ridiculous  one,  but  I  have  been 
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"  No, — but  I  know  that  I  can  be  happy 
nowhere/^ 

The  whole  eyil  was  comprehended  in  that 
short  sentence.  He  who  has  lost  his  belief  in 
happiness,  has  done  with  life ;  tl^re  is  nothing 
left  in  it  for  him. 

■ 

The  mother,  happily  for  herself,  did  not 
yet  understand  all  that  that  sentence  included. 


The  scene  was  soon  still  further  darkened 
by  the  increased  illness,  and  finally  by  the 
death  of  Joseph  Wilkinson. 

Death's  gloomy  shadow  darkened  over  the 
the  little  home.  Till  death  has  risited  it, 
every  home  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  pro- 
nounced cheerful.  It  wanted  but  this  to  add 
the  last  shade  to  the  gloom  which  was  fast 
settling  upon  the  young  man's  spirits.     Sad 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Seem*8t  thou  dimly  to  remember 
Some  sweet  spot  ne'er  seen  before, 

To  hare  visited  or  known  it. 
Or  in  dreams  or  times  of  yore  % 


"  Doth  a  word  send  waking  fancies 
Ringing  thought's  familiar  train. 
Faint  and  distant,  yet  familiar. 
Where  and  when  we  seek  in  vain?" 

Mrs.  Acton  Tindal. 

They  are  there,  the  three  frieBds,  for  the 
last  time  in  this  world,  together. 

Joseph  Wilkinson  lies  on  his  humble  bed, 
quiet  and  composed,  and  perfectly  sensible, 
awaiting  his  last  hour. 

The  last  hour  comes,  as  it  should  come  to 
the    just   man,    in   a   holy   sense   of   peace, 
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pities  him  in  suffering,  and  consoles  him 
on  his  death-bed,— is  a  source  of  conBdence, 
trust,  and  reliance,  which  no  human  assistance, 
be  it  what  it  may,  can  supply. 

But  more, — the  belief  in  the  all-seeing  eye, 
from  which  no  secret  action  or  thought  is 
hid, — of  a  pure  and  Holy  God,  who  charges 
the  angels  with  folly, — of  a  judgment  to  come, 
— a  dread  and  certain  account,  from  which 
no  human  being  can  escape,  when  neither 
evasions,  nor  pretences,  nor  disguises,  can 
avail, — approaching  slowly,  surely,  iueyitably, 
— sooner  or  later,  what  we  must  all  come  to, 
— a  heaven  and  hell, — those  dread,  awful 
words  to  the  imagination  ;  a  final  sentence, — 
all  that  is  dark,  all  that  is  miserable,  against 
all  that  is  bright,  and  pure,  and  holy,  and 
blest, — what  an  eflFect  does  this  simple  per- 
suasion produce! 

A  God  above  all,  holy,  and  just,  and  good; 
and  Jesus  Christ,  his  blessed  and  only  Son, 
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who  suffered  to  redeem  miserable  sinnCTg. 
judgment  to  come,  wliere  Ohrist,  who  cott- 
descended  to  tbc  form  of  a  man,  sliall  appcu 
io  his  glorj,  and  alt  the  bolj  angels  with  bin 
BummoDing  every  soul  to  judgment ! 

What  facts  and  impressions  are  thesel 

Oh !  did  those  mistaken  men,  who  careless^ 
ehake  the  poor  man's  faith  is  his  Bible — 0^ 
did  those  blind  and  perverted  men,  who  di 
culate  among  our  lower  orders  open,  undii 
guiscd  infidelity — nay,  atheism;  teaching  tbet 
to-  blaspheme  that  God,  whose  existence  tlj 
most  daring  among  them  cannot  utterly  dcu 
— Oh!  did  they  but  reQcct  upon  what  ll»; 
are  about!  What  death  of  the  soul  I  Win 
destruction  of  all  that  dignifies  and  elcv^ii 
human  nature  above  that  of  the  beasts  tin 
perish,  is  tlieir  work! 

Would  they  but  think! 

The  woi-st,  the  most  dcprared  amori:.': 
them,   the   basest  of  those  vile  hirelings  of 
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cheap  preeSy  who,  from  factious  ambifion,  or 
still  baser  hunger  of  gain — ^go  on,  from  daj  to 
day,  administering  poison  to  the  souls  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  would  pause  and  shudder  at 
what  they  were  doing. 

Oh!  would  they  but  once  consider — these 
preachers  of  social  humanity,  so  ready  to 
inveigh  against  the  oppressions  of  others — of 
what  they  themselves  were  robbing  the  poor 
man! 

Consolation  in  sorrow,  moral  strength 
against  temptation,  lofty  imaginings,  tender 
well-springs  of  gratitude  and  hope! — Treasures, 
in  comparison  with  which  how  base  and  con- 
temptible is  all  that  the  luxury  of  riches — the 
pride  of  princes — could  bestow  I 

Oh!  would  they  but  consider  the  cruel, 
cruel  part  they  are  playing,  heart  of  man 
could  not  resist  the  contemplation — ^heart  of 
man  could  not  be  found  so  utterly  barbarous, 
so  basely  sdlfish  as  to  persist  in  the  wrong. 
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Aal  warn  wan  &ese  treasures  of  wh^ '. 
^■fc  lirt  iamfiamy  tKasaivs,  as  these  initei 
Ikvil^IalW*  profess  to  bcUeyel — Bcitii 
VWwaiUnb  »  poor,  indigent  feOoT-creatia 
«f  «^  tm  Migniiy  treasare,  when  tliei 
VMBaaAng  toafathate  id  its  pUce — Ahi 

VI*  vnU  kat  bope.  if  hope  wu  tlie  be 
yoBBtai'on  *  poor  feflor  had!  Who  wittind 
t'wakea  a  poor  ^hSikt  from  a  happj  dnam! 
?ati  too:  "^'  tii-ese  ihinc?  be  'rf**-.'' 
"^Tia;  r  shdre  be  a  Liod  who  actuallv  rtb 
Uii.  ^^  ii-roast  *  WhaX  tf  there  be  a  Pr 
ro;a«  awrrr.  and  a  jud^eni  to  come  1  Ai 
wiiiU  :f  iz  ce  sme — an  inevjiable  law  of  I 
i^tatocsL.  tiu:  ticse  who  do  enl  shall  enter  in 

H;w    wli  IS  be  w;:h    these    ctiI  leadit 

T^>fs<;  2Hfn.  who  abase  one  of  the  notk 
i-^  cr  uoi — tie  ir.  of  letters  and  of  pnn 
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log — to  the  wicked  purposes  of  endeavouring 
to  eradicate  the  most  momentous,  most  im- 
portant^ most  valuable  of  tniths  from  the 
minds  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

It  would  be  well  if  such  men  sometimes 
reflected  that  these  things  may  possibly  he^ 
though  a  set  of  penny  newspapers — a  Northern 
Star,  a  Reynolds*  Miscellany,  a  Working  Man^s 
Friend!  a  Reasoner!  a  Lancashire  Beacon,  a 
Family  Herald— deny  them. 


The  death  of  a  good  man,  when  not 
attended  by  any  particular  physical  distress 
which  renders  it  painful,  has  always  appeared 
to  me  the  most  beautiful  picture  in  the  world. 
To  my  fancy,  the  beams  of  heaven  seem  to  gild 
the  decline — ^to  my  heart,  the  peaceful  tran- 
quillity is  like  a  precious  balm,  hallowing, 

VOL.   III.  T 
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■KU'vrstf — *t  ilscsi  a  ncomf^nfe  m  it: 
ijc  r^r*i2i3i  ie  had  i3«»e. 
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■ttmOtfr  ivoKtiscs  the  bearr  li>fc  » 
sKsei.  4a>i  lie  fje  Tas  fiied  apon  her  ' 
Otf  Tifwoew-  L-T»a  rue. 

>'7«  t  vtro&i  tcK  to  hist  vho  ftood  at 
TArtT    .-c    rM   Sf«i    ■wTir'iiir  the    arrrraoa 
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rach  as  a  thinking  mind  feels  when  first 
called  upon  to  confront  death — to  realtze 
the  awful  truth,  that  the  soul  of  man  must 
vanish. 

Where? 

Ah!  that  was  the  question  upon  which  his 
thoughts  were  busy. 

The  heart  of  Lilla  was  alive  only  to  the 
approaching  separation,  and  soft  tears  of 
tenderness  were  flowing  over  her  cheeks  at 
the  idea  of  parting  with  her  good  old 
firiend. 

It  was  the  intellect  of  her  son  which  was 
chiefly  at  work,  speculating  upon  and  endea- 
Touring  to  comprehend  the  awful,  the  won- 
drous, the  overwhelming  ^truth,  that  man 
mtist  die. 

Joseph  Wilkinson  had  been  dozing.  Sud- 
denly he  opened  his  eyes,  more  bright,  more 
living  than  they  had  been  for  years.  The 
flame  suddenly  leaped  upwards  in  the  sock^ 
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He  stretched  out  his  band  to  Walter,  tad 
said: 

"  Young  man,  I  am  about  to  go  to  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  to  my  Glod  and  yoiir  God- 
So  spake  our  blessed  Savioar,  when  He  w 
about  to  depart — may  I,  in  deep  rereJiaKe, 
say  the  same  to  you. 

"  Don't  forget  Him.  He  will  be  a  lamp  to 
your  feet,  and  a  candle  to  your  stei>s.  I  am 
coming  nearer  to  Him,  now  that  my  body  is 
about  to  return  to  dust ;  for  the  spirit  is  going 
to  Him  who  gave  it.  Farewell!  I  kDOw 
tliat  my  Redeemer  hveth ;  and  in  that  trust, 
oh.  Lord!  receive  my  spirit." 

And  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  among  the 
departed. 


They  laid  him  in  hia  grave,  and  shed  many 
loving  tears  over  him. 
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And  days  passed  over  their  heads,  and  then 
his  present  world  came  and  put  in  its  claims, 
:laims  that  mtist  be  looked  to,  and  ought  to 
)e  listened  to,  and  Lilians  attention  was  again 
lirected  to  her  son. 

The  little  tenement  now  was  their  own,  and 
he  could  do  with  it  what  she  liked — sell  it  or 
Qortgage  it. 

The  expenses  of  Joseph's  funeral,  simple  as 
t  was ;  the  law  expenses  consequent  upon  the 
Fill,  enormous  when  the  property  was,  as  in 
.his  case,  bequeathed  to  a  stranger ;  proved  a 
leayy  embarrassment. 

Money  must  be  provided.  Should  they  sell 
,he  little  domain  for  what  it  would  fetch,  or 
low? 

Had  Walter  followed  his  own  wishes — his 
)wn  ardent  wishes — suffered  himself  to  be 
prompted  by  his  devouring  thirst  for  freedom, 
md  the  life  of  the  outer  world,  he  would  have 
it  once  decided  upon  what  to  have  done. — 
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;  This  plan,  as  the  simplest  and  readiest 
method  of  setting  his  mother  at  ease,  was  at 
once  adopted;  but  the  interest  of  this  mort- 
gage was  as  a  heavy  weight  of  iron,  added 
to  the  other  fetters  which  already  oppressed 

him. 

He  did,  indeed,  now  find  himself  like  a  serf 

bomid  to  the  soil. 

To  escape  was  no  longer  possible.  His 
mother  must  be  supported ;  his  only  chance 
of  feeding  either  her  or  himself  rested  upon 
this  little  farm. 

He  laboured  more  assiduously  than  ever. 

Times  were  bad.  There  was  a  great  fall  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce  ;  the  burden 
fell  most  heavily  upon  those  situated  like  hinii 
as  proprietor  and  farmer  in  one. 

The  markets  were  low ;  his  Welsh 
sheep  and  his  Welsh  bullocks  met  a  heavy 
sale.  The  interest  of  his  mortgage,  the  little 
taxes    on    his    farm    must    be    met;    his 
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mother   and 
bread. 

He  laboured  hard ;  but  he  was  aotfonoe^ 
for  hard  bodil/  labotir,  still  less  to  cndini 
with  impuaitj'  contiuiied  mental  anxietj';  h 
vas  of  too  fine  and  too  sensitive  a  tempos 
ment,  too  excitable  an  imaginatioo,  and  U 
delicate  a  frame  to  strog^e  with  extem 
hardships,  and  with  that  tormenting  demoi 
within,  whose  promptings  even  hardships  coul 
not  silence. 

He  was  nnhappy,  and  the  more  unhapp 
because  he  felt  his  po^-ers  of  resistance  agains 
these  evils  daily  diuiiuisliing. 

He  had  not  that  strength  which  could  moT 
mountains — that  strength  which  supported  hi 
mother.  He  was  arrived  at  that,  age  wbe 
intellects  like  his  are  proving  all  thing! 
arc  in  that  painful  state  of  questioning,  ( 
transition,  through  which  everj  miod  < 
hue    faculties    must,     sooner     or   latOT.  t>^ 
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These  things  altogether  were  too  much  for 
him. 

He  grows  thinner  and  thinner ;  his  appetite 
altogether  fails ;  his  limbs  refuse  their  offices  ; 
deep  forsakes  his  pillow;  what  should  have 
been  the  sweet  refreshing  forgetfulness  of  the 
night  becomes  only  a  season  for  more  excited 
thought,  for  wilder  visions,  more  distorting 
anxieties — all  the  horrors  of  despair ! 


She  was  patient,  she  looked  up  to  God,  she 
rested  upon  his  promises.  He  had  promised 
her  help  in  the  hour  of  her  necessity,  deliver- 
ance in  the  hour  of  death.  She  felt  that  an 
hour  worse  than  that  of  death  was  ap- 
proaching. 

She  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was  resigned 
and  patient. 
.    "  Thou  knowest,  Oh,  Lord,  and  thou  only 
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and  strengthen  herself  by  meditation  and 
prayer. 

She  stole  gently  out  of  the  room — left  the 
cottage — strayed  through  the  little  fields — 
followed  the  mountain-path  that  led  to  the 
solitudes  behind,  and  wandering  on  and  on,  as 
the  path  ascended,  at  length  seated  herself 
upon  a  small  projecting  rock  which  looked 
oyer  the  vale,  or  rather  small  amphitheatre, 
closed  by  the  mountain  beyond. 

She  sat  and  gazed  around  her  in  a  sort  of 
yague  reyerie — her  eye  filled  with  the  noble 
landscape  of  mountain  scenery  before  her. 
The  pure  blue  sky  was  smiling  over  her  head — 
the  declining  sun  was  flinging  deep  shadows 
over  the  vale,  and  lustrously  tinting  the  peaks 
of  the  mountains  ;  the  sheep  and  black  cattle 
were  speckling  the  little  green  spaces  be- 
tween the  rocks,  and  all  was  perfectly  still ; 
the  deep  silence  unbroken  by  the  slightest 
sound. 


tbe  loDol 
alone,  all 
must  be,- 
She  loot 
glance  to 
her  tliere 
she  shed  i 
She  sat 
to  her  ej 


good. 

She  wt 
(Icscendui^ 
spar  of  tt 
down  ther 
scramblins 
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That  man  had  been  one  to  whom  once  the 
voice  of  Nature  spoke  in  vain :  he  had  ears, 
but  heard  not,  he  had  eyes,  but  saw  not.  That 
music  of  the  spheres,  which  fables  the  sweet 
harmonies  of  those  laws  which  produce  the 
unimaginable  beauty  around  us,  was  unheard 
by  him.  He  had  lived  amidst  the  turbulence 
of  worldly  contentions  and  interests  of  men, 
his  enjoyments  made  up  of  its  unsatisfying 
pleasures — but  circumstances  the  most  appall- 
ing had  awakened  the  better  man  within  him. 
"  The  eyes  of  the  blind  had  been  opened,  and 
the  ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped ;"  and  he  had 
seen  and  heard. 

Had  seen  what  he  was,  and  what  he  might 
have  been — beheld  things  in  the  light  of  abso- 
lute truth  and  reality,  and  had  listened  to  a 
voice — the  voice  of  conscience  within,  and  of 
nature  without — for  which,  till  then,  he  had 
had  no  ear. 

He  had  been  deeply,  deeply  moved. 


to  shudd< 
iDto  wha 
did  not  ei 
is  the  pre 
His  r^re 
HeliM 
Much  sof 
waj;  bat 
liad  taken 
He,  wl 
with  men, 
feel  withi 
general  80< 
of  natare. 
His  mil 
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wbom  he  had  hitherto  been  accnstomed  to  pass 
his  life,  became  disgustful  in  the  extreme. 
There  was  no  longer  any  harmony  between 
the  without  and  the  within, — the  contradiction 
was  irritating,  he  avoided  it. 

With  Harry,  and  Flavia,  and  Caroline  alone, 
did  he  feel  sympathy.  They  were  in  the  same 
mode^  to  carry  on  the  illustration.  They,  too, 
had  been  weaned  from  the  life  of  society  and 
of  convention  by  the  course  of  events.  After 
all  they  had  gone  through,  the  only  element  in 
which  they  could  breathe  freely  was  that  of 
a  peaceful  seclusion. 

Mr.  Craiglethorpe  had  gone  down  with  them 
into  Wales. 

There  he  found  a  pleasure  altogether  new 
but  most  fascinating,  in  solitary  rambles  among 
the  wild  mountains  that  surrounded  him.  Day 
after  day  he  spent  thus,  not  so  much  com- 
muning with  himself,  as  in  melancholy  but  not 
unpleasing    reverie.     One    feeling  was  ever 
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present,  ever  soothing,  ever  consoling,  in  tbc 
uiidst  of  his  most  poignant  regrets ;  slic  had 
loved  him,  it  was  certain  she  once  fiad  bred 
liim.  That  assurance  was  a  compensation 
tliat  atoned  for  much.  Still  he  had  deserted 
lier,  he  had  left  her,  abandoned  her  to  her 
diffiadties  and  her  struggles,  when  he  might 
have  rescned  her.  This  was  a  thooght  wliicb 
could  not  he  got  over ;  it  seemed  aa  food  for 
nerer-cnding  remorse.  That  she  had  ranished 
altogether — that  the  hour  of  reparation  had 
passed  away — that  he  was  not  worthy  to  he 
allowed  the  privilege  of  atonement — tboisc 
were  the  tlioughts  that  pressed  most  heavily 
upon  liiiii.  What  would  ho  not  have  giveu 
but  to  sec  her  once  more!  To  confess  all!  anJ 
receive  from  those  lips  forgiveness  ? 

His  repentance  had  been  deep,  liis  contrition 
great ;  late  as  it  was  in  life  he  had  become  a 
new  creature.  Tlie  better  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter had  at  last  achieved  the  triumph  over 
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the  baser;   he  had  entered  into  the  higher 
existence. 


He  came  scnmMing  down  the  rodu  awk- 
wardlj  as  of  ohl ;  for,  much  as  he  was  improred 
in  other  things,  no  great  change  £6r  the  better 
had  been  produced  in  his  oater  man ;  and 
when  he  got  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
he  looked  round,  not  knowing  exactly  where 
he  was.  The  sun,  now  about  to  set^  gave  him 
the  points  of  the  compass,  and  he  calculated 
in  what  direction  Henry's  house  must  lie ;  but 
he  was  a  good  deal  tired  with  his  wanderings 
of  fiye  or  six  hours,  and  he  wi^ed,  if  it  might 
be,  to  find  an  easier  way  homewards  than  that 
by  which  he  had  come. 

This  little  worn  mountain  path  presented 
itself,  and  he  began  to  follow  it,  assured  that 
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it  must  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  some  babi 
tatioQ. 

The  patb  ascended  and  descended,  windiii 
among  the  crags  and  the  little  green  BOol 
between  them,  till  it  made  a  sudden  ttu 
round  an  abrupt  rocky  projection.  A  Htt 
green  platform  was  displayed  before  hii 
rough  stones  lay  scattered  about  it  here  ai 
there  ;  upon  one  sat  a  woman  weeping.  D 
his  heart  beat  with  a  strange  presentiment 
or  was  it  the  steep  ascent  which  bad  made  L 
breath  come  thick  aud  short  ?  Did  his  lim 
tremble  merely  with  fatigue,  or  was  it  soni 
tiling  more  1  Are  there,  or  are  there  n 
mysterious  sympathies  which  warn  us  that  t 
hour  of  the  crisis  is  drawing  nigh  ? 

He  feared  to  disturb  her,  aud  was  stcppi 
softly  back  ;  but  there  was  something  in  1 
attitude  that  arrested  him.  "Was  it  ]>i 
for  her  evidently  deep  sorrow  that  luov 
him  'i 
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True,  he  had  become  much  more  tender* 
hearted  and  inclined  to  sympathise  with 
sorrow  than  he  had  used  to  be — ^but,  was  that 
aUI 

Hearing  a  step,  she  hastily  passed  her  hand* 
kerchief  across  her  eyes,  and  looked  up. 

Those  eyes — those  nerer- to -be -forgotten 
eyes  I 

Was  it— was  it— could  it  be— 1 

He  stood  suddenly  before  her. 

She  started  and  screamed. 

"LiUa-Lilla  Fleming  r 

"  Mr,  Oraiglethorpe  V' 

He  had  her  in  his  arms. 


She  wept  plenteously,  her  face  hidden  upon 
his  shoulder;  whilst  he,  quivering,  shaking, 
with  indescribable  emotion,  with  ineffable  joy, 
was  hardly  able  to  stand. 

u  2 


cfkrtoar 
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SO  long  separated  them  was  at  once  withdrawn, 
and  thej  understood  the  truth  at  last.  There 
was  no  need  for  words ;  there  are  feelings  toa 
deep  for  words.  They  both  understood  at 
once  now  how  it  had  been  ever. 

After  a  while  Lilla  rose  and  said  she  must 
go  home,  and  together  they  descended  to  the 
cottage.  She  led  the  way,  and  he  followed  in 
silence.  At  length  they  reached  the  humble 
dwelling,  and  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  saw  her  son — 
the  son  of  Lilla  and  Valentine  \ 

The  story  draws  to  a  dose.  There  is  little 
more  to  relate,  for  you  will  guess  how  it 
ended. 

Lilla  and  Mr.  Craiglethorpe  parted  no  more. 
He  adopted  her  son. 

Henry,  Plavia,  and  Caroline — ^Lilla  and 
Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  were  as  one  family;  but 
the  chief  interest  of  this  little  circle  was  centred 
upon  the  young  man. 

There  was    yet   time    to  save  him  from 
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Love  freed  from  the  contradictions  and 
passions  which  belong  to  this  world— strong, 
enduring — stronger  and  stronger,  and  sweeter 
and  sweeter  every  passing  hour. 

Earnest  of  that  heaven,  where  Love  shall  at 
last  be  united  unto  Joj,  his  eternal  and  long- 
betrothed  bride. 

Best  gift  of  that  Divine,  Ineffable,  and 
Almighty,  who  has  given  unto  us  richly  all 
things  to  enjoy. 


THE  END. 
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